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A  TALE. 

"  I  suoi  pensieri  in  lui  dorrair  non  ponno." 

Tasso,  Canto  Decimo,  Gsntsakmme  Liberaia 


The  tiinf  in  this  poem  nia^  seem  too  shorl  for  the 
occuneucos,  but  the  whole  of  the  ^gean  isles  are 
within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  continent,  and  the  reader 
must  be  kind  enough  (o  take  the  wind  as  I  have  ofteo 
fcund  it 
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TO 

THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQ. 

MT    DEAR    MOORE, 

I  DKDicATK  to  you  the  last  producliou  wilK 
which  1  shall  trespass  on  public  patience,  and  your 
indulgence,  for  some  years;  and  I  own  that  I  fee! 
anxious  to  avail  myself  of  this  latest  and  only  op- 
portunity of  adorning  my  pages  with  a  name,  con- 
secrated by  unshaken  public  principle,  and  the  most 
undoubted  aud  various  talents.  While  Ireland  ranks 
you  among  the  firmest  of  her  patiiots;  while  you 
stand  alone  the  first  of  her  bard;*  in  her  estimation, 
and  Britain  repeats  and  ratifies  the  decree,  per- 
mit one,  whose  only  regret,  since  our  first  acquaint- 
ance, has  been  the  years  he  had  lost  before  it  com- 
menced, to  add  the  humble,  but  sincere  sufifrage  of 
friendship,  to  the  voice  of  more  than  one  nation.  It 
will  at  least  prove  to  you,  that  I  have  neither  for- 
gotten the  gratification  derived  from  your  society, 
nor  abandoned  the  prospect  of  its  reaewal,  when- 
ever your  leisure  or  inclination  allows  you  to  atene 
to  your  frif'nd**  for  too  long  an  absence.  U  is  said 
among  'hose  friends,  I  trust  truly,  that  you  are  en- 
gaged in  the  composition  of  a  poem  whose  scene 
will  be  laid  in  the  East ;  none  can  do  those  scene^ 
so  much  justice.  The  wrongs  of  your  own  coun- 
try, the  magnificeiii  and  fiery  spirit  of  her  sons,  the 
bpHUty  and  feeling  of  her  daughters,  may  there  be 
found  ;  and  Collins,  when  he  denomiirafed  his  Ori- 
ental his  Irish  Eclogues,  wa?  not  aware  how  ?rue» 
at  least,  wa*  a  part  of  his  parallel.  Your  imagina- 
tion will  create  a  warmer  sun,  and  less  clouded  sky ; 
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out  wildness,  tenderness,  and  originality,  are  part 
of  your  national  claim  of  oriental  descent,  to  which 
you  have  alrearly  thus  far  proved  your  title  more 
clearly  than  the  most  zealous  of  your  country's  an- 
tiquarians. 

May  I  add  a  few  words  on  a  subject  on  which  all 
men  are  supposed  to  be  fluent,  and  none  agreeable  r 
— Self.  I  have  written  much,  and  published  more 
than  enough  to  demand  a  longer  silence  than  I  now 
meditate  ;  hut  for  some  years  to  come  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  tempt  no  further  the  award  of  '*  Gods,  men, 
nor  columns."  In  the  present  composition  I  have 
attempted  not  the  most  dilVioult,  but,  perhaps,  the 
best  adapted  measure  to  our  language,  (he  good  old 
snd  now  neglected  heroic  couplet.  The  stanza  of 
Spenser  is  perhaps  too  slow  and  dignified  for  nar- 
rative ;  though,  1  confess,  it  is  the  measure  most 
after  my  own  heart:  Scott,  alone,  of  the  present 
generation,  has  hitherto  completely  triumphed  over 
the  fatal  facility  of  the  octosyllabic  verse  ;  and  this 
is  not  the  least  victory  of  his  fertile  and  mighty 
genius  :  in  blank  verse,  Milton,  Thomson,  and  our 
dramatists,  are  the  beacons  that  shine  along  the 
deep,  but  warn  us  from  the  rough  and  barren  rocli, 
on  which  they  are  kindled.  The  heroic  couplet  is 
not  the  most  popular  measure  certainly ;  but  as  I 
did  not  deviate  into  the  other  from  a  wish  to  flatter 
what  is  called  public  opinion,  I  shall  quit  it  without 
further  apology,  and  take  my  chance  once  more 
with  that  versification,  in  which  I  have  hitherto  pub- 
lished nothing  but  compositions  whose  former  cir- 
culation is  part  of  my  present,  and  will  be  of  my  fu- 
Mre  regret. 

^Vi'h  regard  fo  my  story,  and  stories  in  genera] 
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I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  rendered  my  per- 
sonages more  perfect  and  amiable,  if  possible,  in- 
asmuch as  I  have  been  sometimes  criticised,  and 
considered  no  less  responsible  for  their  deeds  and 
qualities  than  if  all  had  been  personal.  Be  it  so — 
if  I  have  deviated  info  the  gloomy  vanify  of"  draw- 
ing from  self,"  the  pictures  are  probably  like,  since 
they  are  unfavourable  ;  and  if  not,  those  who  know 
me  are  undeceived,  and  those  who  do  not,  I  have 
little  interest  in  undeceiving.  I  have  no  particular 
desire  that  any  but  my  acquaintance  should  think 
the  author  better  than  the  beings  of  bis  imagining; 
but  I  cannot  help  a  little  surprise,  and  perhaps 
amusement,  at  some  odd  critical  exceptions  in  the 
present  instance,  when  I  see  several  bards  (far 
more  deserving,  I  allow)  in  very  reputable  plight, 
and  quite  exempted  from  all  participation  in  the 
faults  of  those  heroes,  who,  nevertheless,  might  be 
found  with  little  more  morality  than  "  The  Giaour," 
and  perhaps — but  no — I  must  admit  Childe  Harold 
lo  be  a  very  repulsive  personage ;  and  as  to  his 
identity,  those  who  like  U  must  give  him  whatever 
'*  alias"  they  please. 

If,  however,  it  were  worth  while  to  remove  the 
impression,  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  me,  that 
the  man  who  is  alike  (he  delight  of  his  readers  and 
his  friends,  the  poet  of  all  circles,  and  the  idol  of 
his  own,  permits  me  here  and  elsewhere  to  sub- 
scribe myself, 

most  truly  and  affectionately, 

his  obedient  servant, 

BYRON, 

January  2, 181  J. 
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THE  CORSAIR 


CANTO  I. 

nessui'  mago;ior  dolore, 


"  Che  ricordarsi  dt  !  t^mpo  felice 

"Nelle  iniseria, ." 

DanU 

I. 

"  O'br  the  glad  iraters  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free. 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billow*  toani, 
Survt-y  our  empire  and  behold  our  home  I 
Thest-  are  our  realms,  no  liinit.%  to  their  sway — ■ 
Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obe^ . 
Our*  the  wild  lite  in  tumult  still  to  range 
Fn)m  tcl  to  rest,  and  jo>  in  every  change. 
Oh,  who  can  tell?  not  thou,  luxurious  slave  ! 
Whose  soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave  ; 
Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  f  ase  ! 
Whom  slumber  soothes  not — pleasure  cannot  please- 
Oh.  who  can  tell,  s-i'e  he  who«e  heart  hath  tried, 
And  danc'd  in  triumph  o'«  r  the  water>  wide, 
The  exulting  sense,— thr  pulse's  maddpuuig  play, 
That  thrills  (he  w-mderer  of  thr^f  trackless  way? 
That  f(,r  Itself  caii  woo  (he  approHcliing  fight, 
And  iur«  what  some  deem  danyfr  to  dpli2:ht ; 
That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  than  zeal, 
And  where  the  feebler  faint— can  only  feel — 
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Feel — to  the  rising  bosonn's  inmost  core, 

Its  hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar? 

No  dread  of  death — if  with  us  die  our  foes — 

Save  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  repose : 

Come  when  it  will — we  snatch  the  life  of  life — 

When  lost — what  recks  it — by  disease  or  strife  ? 

Let  him  who  crawls  enamour'd  of  decay, 

Cling  to  his  couch,  and  sicken  years  away  ; 

Heave  his  thick  breath  ;  and  shake  his  palsied  head  ; 

Ours — the  fresh  turf,  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 

While  gasp  by  gasp  he  fauiters  forth  his  soul, 

Ours  with  one  pang — one  bound — escapes  controL 

His  corse  may  boast  its  urn  and  narrow  cave, 

And  they  who  loath'd  his  life  may  gild  his  grave: 

Ours  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shed, 

When  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead. 

For  us,  even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 

In  the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory  ; 

And  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger's  day. 

When  those  who  win  at  lens:th  divide  the  prey. 

And  cry,  Remembrance  saddening  o'er  each  hrovr, 

^Tow  had  the  brave  who  fell  exulted  nowV 

II. 

Such  were  the  notes  that  from  the  Pirate's  isle, 

Around  the  kindling  watch-fire  rang  the  while  ; 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  thriil'd  the  rocks  along, 

And  unto  ears  as  rugged  seem'd  a  song  ! 

In^ scattered  groups  upyon  the  golden  sand. 

They  game — carouse — converse — or  whet  the  brand ; 

Select  the  arms — to  each  his  blade  assign. 

And  careless  eye  the  blood  that  dims  its  shine  . 

Repair  the  boat,  replace  the  helm  or  oar, 

While  others  straggling  muse  along  the  shore  ; 
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For  the  wild  bird  the  busy  springes  set, 

Or  spread  beneath  the  sun  the  dripping  net; 

Gaze  where  some  distant  sail  a  spftck  supplies, 

"With  all  the  thirsting  eye  of  Enterprise  : 

Tell  o'er  the  tales  of  many  a  night  of  toil, 

And  marvel  where  they  next  shall  seize  a  spoil 

No  matter  where — their  chief's  allotment  this  ;- 

Theirs,  to  beliere  no  prey  nor  plati  amiss. 

But  who  that  Chief?  his  name  on  every  shore 

Is  famed  and  fear'd— they  ask  and  know  no  more. 

With  these  he  mingles  not  but  to  command  ; 

Few  are  his  words,  but  keen  his  eye  and  hand 

Ne'er  seasons  he  with  mirth  their  jovial  mess, 

But  they  forgive  his  silence  for  success. 

IVe'er  for  his  lip  the  purpling  cup  they  fill, 

That  goblet  passes  him  untasted  still — 

And  for  his  fare — the  rudest  of  his  crew 

Would  that,  in  turn,  have  pass'd  untasted  too  i 

Earth's  coarsest  bread,  the  garden's  homeliest  roots. 

And  scarce  the  summer  luxury  of  fruits. 

His  short  repast  in  humbleness  supply 

With  all  a  hermit's  board  would  scarce  deny. 

But  while  he  shuns  the  grosser  joys  of  sense, 

His  mind  seems  nourish'd  by  that  abstinence,     [done 

♦♦  Steer  to  that  shore  I" — they  sail,    "  Do  this !"— 't; 

*'  Now  form  and  follow  me  .'" — the  spoil  is  won= 

Thus  prompt  his  accents  and  his  actions  still, 

And  all  obey  and  few  inquire  his  will : 

To  such,  brief  answer  and  contemptuous  eye 

Convey  reproof,  nor  farther  deign  reply. 

nr. 

"  A  sail  I — a  sail,!" — a  promised  prize  to  Hope 
Her  nation — flag — how  speaks  the  telescope  ? 
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No  prize,  alas  ! — but  yet  a  welcome  sail : 

The  blood-red  signal  f^litters  in  the  gale. 

Yes — she  is  ours — a  home  returning  baik — 

Blow  fair,  thou  breeze  .'—she  anchors  ere  the  dark. 

Already  doubled  is  the  cape — our  bay 

Receives  that  prow  whiuh  proudly  spurns  the  spray. 

How  gloriously  her  gallant  courae  she  goes  ! 

Her  white  wings  flying — never  from  her  foes — 

She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thine  of  life, 

And  seem*  to  dare  the  elements  lo  strife. 

Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-fire — the  wreck — 

To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck  ? 

•    rv. 

Hoarse  o'er  her  side  the  rustling  cable  rings ; 

The  sails  are  furl'd  ;  and  hncboring  round  she  swings  : 

And  gathering  loiterers  on  the  land  discern 

Her  boat  descending  from  the  latticed  stern. 

•Tis  mann'd — the  oars  keep  concert  to  the  strand, 

Till  grates  her  keel  upon  the  shallow  sand. 

Hail  to  the  welcome  shout  I — the  friendly  speech  '. 

When  hand  grasps  hand  uniting  on  the  beach  : 

The  smile,  the  question,  and  the  quick  reply. 

And  the  heart's  promise  of  festivity  .' 

V. 

The  tidings  spread,  and  gathering  grows  the  crowd  : 
The  hum  of  voices,  and  the  laughter  loud. 
And  woman's  gentler  anxious  tone  is  heard — 
Friends' — husbands' — lovers'    names    in    each   dear 
Oh  !  are  they  safe  ?  we  ask  not  of  success —      [word  : 
But  shall  we  see  them  .?  will  their  accents  bless  i' 
From  where  the  battle  roars — the  billows  chafe- 
They  doubtkss  boldy  did— but  who  are  safe? 
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lere  let  them  haste  to  gladden  and  surprise, 
^nd  kiss  the  doubt  from  these  delighted  eyes  !" 

VI. 

•  Where  is  our  chief  ?  for  him  we  bear  report — 
'  And  doubt  that  joy — which  hails  our  coming — short 
'  Yet  thus  sincere — 'tis  cheering,  though  so  brief: 
'  But,  Juan  !  instant  guide  us  to  our  chief : 
Our  greeting  paid,  we'll  feast  on  our  return, 
And  all  shall  hear  what  each  may  wish  to  learn.'' 
Lscending  slowly  by  the  rock-hewn  way, 
^o  where  his  watch-tower  beetles  o'er  the  bay, 
ly  bushy  brake,  and  wild  flowers  blossoming, 
kUd  fre&huess  breathing  from  each  silver  spring, 
Vhose  scatJer'd  streams  from  granite  basins  burs', 
«ap  into  life,  and  sparkling  woo  your  thirst ; 
rom  crag  to  cliff  they  mount — Near  yonder  cave, 
Vhat  lonely  straggler  looks  along  the  wave  ? 
1  pensive  posture  leaning  on  the  brand, 
^ot  oft  a  restiug-staff  to  that  red  hand  ? 
'Tis  he — 'tis  Conrad — here — as  wont — alone  ; 
On— Juan  !  on — and  make  our  purpose  known. 
The  bark  he  viewit — and  tell  him  we  would  greet 
Hii  ear  with  tidings  he  must  quickly  meet : 
We  dare  not  yet  approach — thou  know'st  his  mood. 
When  strange  or  uninrited  steps  intrude." 

VII. 

im  Juan  sought,  and  told  of  their  intent— 
e  spake  not — but  a  sign  express'd  assent, 
hese  Juan  calls — they  come — to  their  salute 
e  bends  him  slightly,  but  his  lips  are  mute. 
These  letters.  Chief,  are  from  the  Greek— the  spy. 
i^ho  still  proclaims  our  spoil  or  peri!  nigh  : 
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Whate'er^ii  tidings,  we  can  well  reporf, 

Much  that" — "  Peace,  peace  !" — he  cuts  their  pratin 

short. 
Wonderiti^  they  turn,  abash'd,  while^each  to  each 
Conjecture  whis|>ers  in  his  muttering  speech  ; 
They  watch  his  glance  with  many  a  stealing  look. 
To  gather  how  that  eye  the  tidings  took  ; 
But,  this  as  if  he  g-uessM,  with  head  aside, 
Perchance  from  some  emotion,  doubt,  or  pride, 
He  read  the  scroll — "  Ty  tablets,  Juan,  hark— 
IVhere  is  Goosalvo  .•"' 

'*  111  the  anchor'd  bark.'' 
*'  There  let  him  stay ■^— to  him  this  order  bear. 
Back  to  your  duty — for  my  course  prepare  : 
Myself  this  enterprise  to-night  will  share." 
«  Tonight,  Lord  Conrad .'" 

*'  Ay  !  at  set  of  sun 
The  breeze  will  freshen  when  the  day  is  done. 
My  corslet — cloak — one  hour — and  we  are  gone. 
Siing  on  thy  bugle — see  that  free  from  rust, 
My  carbine-lock  springs  worthy  of  my  trust : 
Be  the  edge  sharpen'd  of  my  boarding-brand. 
And  give  its  guard  more  room  to  fit  m>  hand. 
This  let  the  Armourer  with  speed  dispose  ; 
Last  time,  it  more  fatigued  my  arm  than  foes 
Mark  that  the  signal-gun  be  duly  fired, 
To  tell  us  when  the  hoar  of  stay'sexpired.*" 

VHI. 

They  make  obeisance,  and  retire  in  haste, 
Too  soon  to  seek  again  the  watery  waste  ; 
Yet  they  repine  not — so  that  Conrad  guides. 
And  who  dare  question  aught  that  he  decides 
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That  man  of  loneliness  and  mystery, 
Scarce  seen  to  smile,  and  seldom  heard  to  sigh  ; 
Whose  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  crew, 
And  tints  each  swarthy  cheek  with  sallower  hue  ; 
Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art 
That  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart. 
What  is  that  spell,  that  thus  his  lawless  train 
Confess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vain  ? 
What  should  it  be  ?  that  thus  their  faith  can  bind  ;' 
The  power  of  Thought — the  magic  of  the  Mind  .' 
Link'd  with  success,  assumed  and  kept  with  skill, 
That  moulds  another's  weakness  to  its  will ; 
Wields  with  their  hands,  but,  still  to  these  unknown. 
Makes  even  their  mightiest  deeds  appear  his  own. 
Such  hath  it  been— shall  be — beneath  the  sun 
The  many  still  must  labour  for  the  one  I 
'Tis  Nature's  doom — but  let  the  wretch  who  toils. 
Accuse  not,  hate  not  him  who  wears  the  spoils. 
Oh  !  if  he  knew  the  weight  of  splendid  chains. 
How  light  the  balance  of  his  humbler  pains  ! 

IX. 

Unlike  the  heroes  of  ea<;h  ancient  race, 
Demons  in  act,  but  Gods  at  least  in  face. 
In  Conrad's  form  seems  little  to  admire. 
Though  his  dark  eye-brow  shades  a  glance  of  drt 
Robust  but  not  Herculean — to  the  sight 
No  giant  frame  sets  forth  his  common  height ; 
Yet,  in  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again, 
Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men  . 
They  gaze  and  marvel  how — and  still  confess 
That  thus  it  is,  but  why  they  cannot  guess. 
Sun-burnt  his  cheek,  his  forehead  high  and  pji'fi 
The  sable  curls  in  wild  profusion  veil ; 
1* 
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And  oft  perforce  his  rising  lip  reveals 

The  haughtier  thought  it  curbs,  but  scarce  conceals. 

Though  smooth  his  voice,  and  calm  his  general  mien, 

Still  3eems4here  something  he  would  not  have  seen  ; 

His  features'  deepening  lines  and  varying  hue 

At  times  attracted,  yet  perplex'd  the  view, 

As  if  within  that  murkiness  of  mind 

Work'd  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  undefined  ; 

Such  might  it  be— that  none  could  truly  teil— 

Too  close  inquiry  his  stern  glance  would  quell. 

There  breathe  but  few  whose  aspect  might  defy 

The  full  encounter  of  his  searching  eye  ; 

He  had  the  skill,  when  .cunniog's  gaze  would  seek 

To  probe  his  heart  and  watch  his  changing  cheek, 

At  once  the  observer's  purf>ose  to  espy, 

And  on  himself  roll  back  his  scrutiny. 

Lest  he  to  Conrad  rather  should  betray 

Some  secret  thought,  then  drag  that  chief's  to  day. 

There  was  a  laughing  Devil  in  his  sneer, 

That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear  ; 

And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 

Hope  withering  fled— and  Mercy  sigh'd  farewell : 

X. 

Slight  are  the  outward  signs  of  evil  thought. 

Within — within — 'twas  there  the  spirit  wrought  I 

Love  shows  all  changes — Hate,  Ambition,  Guile, 

Betray  no  further  than  the  bitter  smile  ; 

The  lip's  least  curl,  the  lightest  paleness  thrown 

Along  the  govern'd  aspect,  speak  alone 

Of  deeper  passions  ;  and  to  judge  their  mien, 

He,  who  would  see,  must  be  himself  unseen. 

Then — with  the  hurried  tread,  the  upward  eye. 

The  clenched  hand,  the  pause  of  agony, 
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That  listens,  starting,  lest  the  step  too  near 
Approach  intrusive  on  that  mood  of  fear  : 
Then — with  each  feature  working  from  the  heart. 
With  feelings  loosed  to  strengthen— not  depart : 
That  rise— convulse — contend— that  freeze,  or  gloK 
Flush  in  the  cheek,  or  damp  upon  the  brow  ; 
Then — Stranger  !  if  thou  canst,  and  trerablest  no^ 
Behold  his  soul — the  rest  that  soothes  his  lot ! 
Mark— how  that  lone  and  blighted  bosom  sear"^ 
The  scathing  thought  of  execrated  years  ! 
Behold — but  who  hath  seen,  or  e'er  shall  see, 
Man  as  himself— the  secret  spirit  free  ? 

XI. 
Yet  was  not  Conrad  thus  by  Nature  sent 
To  lead  the  guilty — guilt's  worst  instrument — 
His  soul  was  changed,  before  his  deeds  had  drive. 
Him  forth  to  war  with  man  and  forfeit  heaven. 
Warp'd  by  the  world  in  Disappointment's  schooi  ■ 
In  wt)rds  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a  fool ; 
Too  firm  to  yield,  and  far  too  proud  to  stoop, 
Doom'd  by  his  very  virtues  for  a  dupe, 
He  cursed  those  virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill, 
.^nd  not  the  traitors  who  betray'd  him  still ; 
Nor  deem'd  that  gifts  beslow'd  on  better  men 
Had  left  him  joy,  and  means  to  give  again. 
Fear'd—shunn'd— belied — ere  youth  had  lost^her  for  :e, 
He  hated  man  too  much  to  feel  remorse, 
And  thought  the  voice  of  wrath  a  sacred  call. 
To  pay  the  injuries  of  some  on  all. 
He  knew  himself  a  villain — but  he  deem'd 
The  rest  no  belter  than  the  thing  he  seem'd  ; 
And  scoru'd  the  best  as  hypocrites  who  hid 
Those  deeds  the  bolder  spirit  plainly  did 
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He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew 

The  hearts  that  loathed  him,  crouch'd  and  dreaded  too. 

Lone,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt 

Trom  all  affection  and  from  all  contempt : 

His  name  could  sadden,  and  his  acts  surprise  ; 

But  they  that  fear'd  him  dared  not  to  despise 

Man  spurns  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  he  wake 

The  slumbering  venom  of  the  folded  snake  : 

The  first  may  turn — but  not  avenge  the  blow  . 

The  last  expires — but  leaves  no  living  foe  ; 

Fast  to  the  doom'd  offender's  form  it  clings. 

And  he  may  crush — not  conquer — still  it  stings  ' 

•  XII. 
A'one  are  all  evil — quickening  round  his  hear^ 
One  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart ; 
Oft  conld  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguiled 
By  passions  worthy  of  a  fool  or  child ; 
Yet  'gainst  that  passion  vainly  still  he  strove. 
And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of  Love  ! 
Yes,  it  was  love — unchangeable — unchanged. 
Felt  but  for  one  fronr  whom  he  never  ranged 
Though  fairest  captives  daily  met  his  eye, 
He  shunn'd,  nor  sought,  but  coldly  pass'd  them  by; 
Though  many  a  beauty  droop'd  in  prison'd  bo-CCcr, 
None  ever  soothed  his  most  unguarded  hour. 
Yes — it  was  Love — if  thoughts  of    tenderness. 
Tried  in  temptation,  strengthen'd  by  di3tres«i 
Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime, 
And  yet — Oh  more  than  all  I — untired  by  time  , 
Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile, 
Could  render  sullen  were  she  ne'er  to  smile,        -A 
Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 
On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent : 
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Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmaess  part, 
Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart ; 
Which  nought  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove — 
If  there  be  love  in  mortals — this  was  love  ! 
He  was  a  villain — ay — reproaches  shower 
On  him — but  not  the  passion,  nor  its  power, 
Which  only  proved,  all  other  virtues  gone, 
Not  guilt  itself  could  quench  this  loveliest  one  ' 

XIII, 
He  paused  a  moment — till  his  hastening  men 
Pass'd  the  first  winding  downward  to  the  glen. 
'*  Strange  tidings  ! — many  a  peril  have  I  past. 
Nor  know  I  why  this  next  appears  the  last ! 
Yet  so  my  heart  forebodes,  but  must  not  fear, 
JVor  shall  my  followers  find  mc  falter  here. 
'Tis  rash  to  meet,  but  surer  death  to  vvait 
Till  here  they  hunt  us  to  undoubted  fate  ; 
And,  if  my  plan  but  hold,  and  Fortune  smile, 
We'll  furnish  mourners  for  our  funeral-pile . 
Ay — let  them  slumber — peaceful  be  their  dreams  ' 
Morn  ne'er  awoke  them  with  such  brilliant  beams 
As  kindle  high  to-night  (but  blow,  thou  breeze  !) 
To  warm  these  slow  avengers  of  the  seas. 
Now  to  Medora — Oh  !  my  sinking  heart, 
Xong  may  her  own  be  lighter  than  thou  art  ! 
Yet  was  I  brave — mean  boast  where  all  are  brave!. 
Ev'n  insects  sting  for  aught  they  seek  to  save. 
This  common  courage  which  with  brutes  we  shar^ 
That  owes  its  deadliest  efforts  to  despair, 
Small  merit  claims — but  'twas  my  nobler  hope 
To  toach  my  few  with  numbers  still  to  cope  : 
Long  have  I  led  them— not  to  vainly  bleed 
^Q  medium  now— we  perish  or  succeed ' 
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So  let  it  be — it  irks  not  me  to  die ; 

But  thus  to  urge  them  whence  they  caaaot  (iv. 

My  lot  hath  long  had  little  of  my  care, 

But  chafes  my  pride  thus  bnffled  in  the  snare 

Is  this  my  skill  ?  my  craft  ?  to  set  at  last 

Hope,  power,  and  life  upon  a  single  cast  ? 

Oh,  Fate  !  accuse  thy  folly,  not  thy  fate — 

She  may  redeem  thee  still — nor  yet  too  late." 

XIV. 

Thus  with  himself  communion  held  he,  till 
He  reach'd  the  summit  of  his  tower-crown'd  hill 
There  at  the  portal  paused — for  wild  and  soft 
He  heard  those  accents  never  heard  too  oft ; 
TTirough  the  high  lattice  far  yet  sweet  they  rang, 
And  these  the  notes  his  bird  of  beauty  sung. 

1. 

•  Deep  in  my  soul  that  tender  secret  dwells, 
Lonely  and  lost  to  light  for  evermore. 

Save  when  to  thine  my  heart  responsive  swells , 
Then  trembles  into  silence  as  before. 


•'  There,  in  its  centre,  a  sepulchral  lamp 
Burns  the  slow  flame,  eternal — but  unseen  , 

Which  not  the  darkness  of  despair  can  damp, 
Though  vain  its  ray  as  it  had  nerer  been. 

3. 
"  Remember  me — Oh  !  pass  not  thou  my  grave 

Without  one  thought  whose  relics  there  reelihe 
The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave, 

Most  be  to  find  forgetfulness  in  thiae^ 
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4. 

"  My  fondest — faintest — latest — accents  hear  : 
Grief  for  the  dead  not  Virtue  can  reprove  : 

Then  give  me  all  I  ever  ask'd — a  tear, 
The  first — last — sole  reward  of  so  much  love  !" 

He  pass'd  the  portal — cross'd  the  corridore, 
And  reach'd  the  chamber  as  the  strain  gave  o'er 
*  My  own  Medora  !  sure  thy  song  is  sad — " 
'  In  Conrad's  absence  wou'dst  thou  have  it  glad  ■ 
Without  thine  ear  to  listen  to  my  lay, 
Still  must  my  song  my  thoughts,  my  soul  betray 
Still  must  each  accent  to  my  bosom  suit. 
My  heart  unhu$h'd — although  my  lips  were  mute  ■ 
Oh  I  many  a  night  on  this  lone  couch  reclined, 
My  dreaming  fear  with  storms  hath  wing'd  the  wind, 
And  deem'd  the  breath  that  faintly  fann'd  thy  sail 
The  murmuring  prelude  of  the  ruder  gale ; 
Though  soft,  it  seem'd  the  low  prophetic  dirge, 
That  raourn'd  thee  floating  on  the  savage  surge  : 
itWl  would  I  rise  to  rouse  the  beacon  fire, 
jest  spies  less  true  should  let  the  blaze  expire  ; 
\nd  many  a  restless  hour  outwatch'd  each  star, 
V.nd  morning  came — and  still  thou  wert  afar. 
)h  !  how  the  chill  blast  on  my  bosom  blew, 
^nd  day  broke  dreary  on  my  troubled  view, 
Vnd  still  I  gazed  and  gazed — and  not  a  prow 
A^as  granted  to  my  tears — my  truth — my  vow  ? 
Vt  length — 'twas  noon — I  hail'd  and  blessed  the  mas* 
That  met  my  sight— it  near'd — \las  !  it  past ! 
Vnother  came — Oh  God  !  'twas  thine  at  last ! 
A'ould  that  those  days  were  over !  wilt  thou  ne'er, 
^y  Conrad  !  learn  the  joys  of  peace  to  share  ! 
5ure  thou  hast  more  than  wealth,  and  many  a  home 
ks  bright  aa  this  invites  us  not  to  roam  : 
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Thou  know'st  it  is  not  peril  that  I  fear, 
I  only  tremble  when  thou  art  not  here  ; 
Then  not  for  mine,  but  that  far  dearer  life, 
Which  flies  from  love  and  languishes  for  strife — 
How  strange  that  heart,  to  me  so  tender  still, 
Should  war  with  nature  and  its  better  will  I" 

"  Yea,  strange  indeed— that    heart  hath  long  beer 

changed ; 
Worm-like  'twas  trampled— adder-like  avenged, 
Without  one  hope  on  earth  beyond  thy  love, 
And  scarce  a  glimpse  of  mercy  from  above. 
Yet  the  same  feeling  which  thou  dost  condemn, 
My  very  love  to  thee'is  hate  to  them. 
So  closely  mingling  here,  that  disentwined, 
I  cease  to  love  thee  when  I  love  mankind  ; 
Yet  dread  not  this — the  proof  of  all  the  past 
Assures  the  future  that  my  love  will  last ; 
But — Oh,  Medora  !   nerve  thy  gentler  heart, 
This  hour  again— but  not  for  long — we  part." 

"  This  hour  we  part ! — my  heart  foreboded  this 

Thus  ever  fade  my  fairy  dreams  of  bliss. 

This  hour— it  cannot  be— this  hour  away  ! 

Yon  bark  hath  hardly  aachor'd  in  the  bay : 

Her  consort  siill  is  absent,  and  her  crew 

Have  need  of  rest  before  they  toil  anew ;  [steel 

My  love  !  thou  mock'st  my  weakness ;  and  would'sf 

My  breast  before  the  time  when  it  must  feel ; 

But  trifle  now  no  more  with  my  distress, 

Such  mirth  hath  less  of  play  than  bitterness. 

Be  silent,  Conrad  I — dearest !  come  and  share 

The  feast  these  hands  delighted  to  prepare; 

Light  toil !  to  cull  and  dress  thy  frugal  fare '. 
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See,  I  have  pluck'd  the  fruit  that  promised  best, 

And  where  not  sure,  perplex'd,  but  pleased,  I  guess' 

At  such  as  seein'd  the  fairest :  thrice  the  hill 

My  steps  have  wound  to  try  the  coolest  rill ; 

Yes  !  thy  Sherbet  to-night  will  sweetly  flow, 

See  how  it  sparkles  in  its  vase  of  snow  ! 

The  grapes'  gay  juice  thy  bosom  never  cheers  .; 

Thou  more  than  Moslem  when  the  cup  appears". 

Think  not  I  mean  to  chide — for  I  rejoice 

What  others  deem  a  penance  is  thy  choice. 

Bat  come,  the  board  is  spread  ;  our  silver  lamp 

Is  trimm'd,  and  heeds  not  the  Sirocco's  damp  : 

Then  shall  my  handmaids  while  the  time  along-. 

And  join  with  me  the  dance,  or  wake  the  song  ; 

Or  my  guitar,  which  still  thou  lov'st  to  hear, 

Shall  sooth  or  lull — or,  should  it  vex  thine  ear. 

We'll  tune  the  tale,  by  Ariosfo  told, 

Of  fair  Olympia  loved  and  left  of  old.* 

Why — thou  wert  worse  than  he  who  broke  his  von 

To  that  lost  damsel,  shouldst  thou  leave  me  now  •, 

Or  even  that  traitor  chief — I've  seen  thee  smile, 

When  the  clear  sky  showed  Ariadne's  Isle, 

Which  I  have  pointed  from  these  cliffs  the  while 

And  thus,  half  sportive,  half  in  fear,  I  said, 

Lest  Time  should  raise  that  doubt  to  more  than  dreaci 

Thus  Conrad,  too,  will  quit  me  for  the  main : 

And  he  deceived  me — for — he  came  again  !" 

'♦  Again— again— and  oft  again— my  love  I 
If  there  be  life  below,  and  hope  above, 
He  will  return— but  now,  the  moments  bring- 
The  time  of  parting  with  redoubled  wing ; 

*  Orlando,  Canto  10. ; 
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The  v.hy— fhc  wbere — what  boots  it  now  to  tfill  ■ 
Since  all  must  end  in  that  wild  word— farewell  ' 
Yet  would  I  fain — did  time  allow — disclose — 
Fear  not— these  are  no  formidable  foes  ; 
And  here  shall  watch  a  more  than  wonted  guard. 
For  sudden  siege  and  long  defence  prepared  : 
Nor  be  thou  lonely — though  thy  lord's  away, 
Our  matrons  and  thy  handmaids  with  thee  stay ; 
And  this  thy  comfort — that,  when  next  we  meet 
Security  shall  make  repose  more  sweet ; 
List ! — 'h's  the  bugle — J  uan  shrilly  blew — 
One  kiss — one  more — another — Oh  !  Adieu  I'' 

She  rose— she  sprung — she  clung  to  his  embrace. 
Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden  face. 
He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep  blue  eye. 
Which  downcast  droop'd  in  tearless  agonj-. 
Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating  o'er  his  arms, 
In  all  the  wildness  of  dishevell'd  charms  ; 
Scarce  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwel 
So  full — that  feeling  seemed  almost  unfelt ! 
Hark  !  peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal-gun  ! 
It  told  'twas  sunset — and  he  curs'd  that  sun 
Again — again — that  form  he  madly  press'd, 
Which  mutely  clasp'd,  imploringly  caress'd  .' 
And  tottering  to  the  couch  his  bride  he  bore. 
One  moment  gazed — as  if  to  gaze  no  more  ; 
Felt — that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone, 
Kiss'd  her  cold  forehead — turn'd — is  Conrad  gene 

XV. 
•■'  And  ie  he  gone .-"' — on  sadden  solitude 
How  oft  that  fearful  question  will  intrude  ! 
■=  'Twas  but  an  instant  past— and  here  he  stood  ' 
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And  now" — without  the  portal's  porch  she  rush'd, 

And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gush'd  ; 

Big — bright — and  fast,  unknown  to  her  they  fell ; 

But  still  her  lips  refused  to  send—"  Farewell !" 

For  in  that  word — that  fatal  word— howe'er 

We  promise — hope — believe — there  breathes  despaii'. 

O'er  every  feature  of  that  still,  pale  face, 

Had  sorrow  fix'd  what  time  can  ne'er  erase  : 

The  tender  blue  of  that  large  loving  eye 

Grew  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy, 

Till — Oh,  how  far! — It  caught  a  glimse  of  him, 

And  then  it  flow'd — and  phrensied  seem'd  to  swim 

Through  those  long,  dark,  and  glistening  lashes  dew'd 

With  drops  of  sadness  oft  to  be  renew'd. 

•'  He's  gone  !" — against  her  heart  that  hand  is  driven, 

Convulsed  and  quick — then  gently  raised  to  heaven  ;] 

She  look'd  and  saw  (he  heaving  of  the  main  ; 

The  white  sail  set — she  dared  not  look  again  ; 

But  turn'd  with  sickening  soul  within  the  gate— 

"  It  is  no  dream— and  I  am  desolate  !" 

XVI. 

From  crag  to  crag  descending — swiftly  sped 
Stern  Conrad  down,  nor  once  he  turn'd  his  head 
But  shrunk  whene'er  the  windings  of  his  way 
Forced  on  his  eye  what  he  would  not  survey, 
His  lone,  but  lovely  dwelling  on  the  steep. 
That  hail'd  him  first  when  homeward  from  the  deep  -, 
And  she — the  dim  and  melancholy  star, 
Whose  ray  of  beauty  reach'd  him  from  afar. 
On  her  he  must  not  gaze,  he  must  not  think, 
There  he  might  rest — hut  on  Destruction's  brink  : 
Yet  once  almost  he  stopp'd — and  nearly  gave 
His  fate  to  chance,  his  projects  to  the  wave  ; 
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But  no— it  must  not  be — a  worthy  chief 
May  melt,  but  not  betray  to  woman's  grief. 
He  sees  his  bark,  he  notes  how  fair  the  wind, 
And  sternly  gathers  ail  his  mi3:ht  of  mind  ■ 
Again  he  hurries  on — and  as  he  hears 
The  clang  of  tumult  vibrate  on  his  ears, 
The  busy  sounds,  the  bustle  of  the  shore, 
The  shout,  the  signal,  and  the  dashing  oar  ; 
As  mark*  his  eye  the  seaboy  on  the  mast, 
The  anchors  rise,  the  sails  unfurling  fast. 
The  waving  kerchiefs  of  the  crowd  that  argf- 
That  mote  adieu  to  those  who  stem  the  surge  ; 
And  more  than  all,  his  blood-red  flag  aloft, 
He  marveird^ow  his  heart  could  seem  so  soft. 
Fire  in  his  glance,  and  wildness  in  his  breast. 
He  feels  of  all  his  former  self  possest ; 
He  bounds — be  flies — until  his  footsteps  reach 
The  verge  where  ends  the  cliff,  begins  the  beach. 
There  checks  his  speed ;  but  pauses  less  to  breathe 
The  breezy  freshness  of  the  deep  beneath, 
Than  there  his  wonted  statelier  step  renew  ; 
Nor  rush  disturb'd  by  haste,  to  vulgar  view  : 
For  well  had  Conrad  learn'd  to  curb  the  crowd, 
By  arts  that  veil,  and  oft  preserve  the  proud  ; 
His  was  the  lofty  port,  the  distant  mien, 
That  seems  to  shun  the  sight — and  awes  if  seen  : 
The  solemn  aspect  and  the  high-born  eye, 
That  checks  low  mirth,  but  lacks  not  courtesy  ; 
All  these  he  wielded  to  command  assent ; 
But  where  he  wish'd  to  win,  so  well  unbent. 
That  kindness  cancell'd  fear  in  those  who  heard. 
And  other's  gifts  sbow'd  mean  beside  his  word, 
When  echo'd  to  the  heart  as  from  his  own 
His  deep  yet  tender  melody  of  tme  ■ 
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But  such  was  foreign  to  his  wonted  mood, 
He  cared  not  what  he  soften'd,  but  subdued  , 
The  evil  passions  of  bis  youth  had  made 
Him  Talue  less  who  loved — than  what  obey'd. 

XVH. 

Around  him  mustering'  ranged  his  ready  guard. 
Before  him  Juan  stands — *'  Are  all  prepared  r" 
"They  are — nay,  more — embark'd  ;  the  latest  boat 

Waits  but  my  chief " 

•'  My  sword,  and  mj  capote.'" 
Soon  firmly  girded  on,  and  lightly  slung, 
His  belt  and  cloak  were  o'er  his  shoulders  flung  ; 
'*  Call  Pedro  here,!"    He  comes — and  Conrad  bends. 
With  all  the  courtesy  he  deign'd  his  frier.ds  ; 
"  Receive  these  tablets,  and  peruse  with  care, 
Words  of  high  trust  and  truth  ara  graven  there  ; 
Double  the  guard,  and  when  Anselmo's  bark 
Arrives,  let  him  alike  these  orders  mark  : 
In  three  days  (serve  the  breeze)  the  sun  shall  shino 
On  our  return — till  then  all  peace  be  thine  I" 
This  said,  his  brother  Pirate's  hand  he  wrung, 
Then  to  his  boat  with  haughty  gesture  sprung. 
Flash'd  the  dipt  oar*,  and  sparkling  with  the  stroke. 
Around  the  waves'  phosphoric*  brightness  broke  ! 
They  gain  the  vessel — on  the  deck  he  stands ; 
Shrieks  the  shrill  whistle — ply  the  busy  hands — ■ 
He  marks  how  well  the  ship  her  helm  obeys, 
How  gallant  all  her  crew — and  deigns  to  praise. 


*  By  night,  particularly  in  a  wann  latitude,  every  stroke  of 
the  oar,  every  motion  of  the  boat,  or  ship,  is  followed  by  a 
>Ii°:ht  flash  like  sheet  lightning  from  the  water. 
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His  eyes  of  pride  (o  young  Gonsalvo  turn — 

"VVhy  doth  he  start,  and  inly  seem  to  mourn  r 

Alas  !  those  eyes  beheld  his  rocky  tower, 

And  live  a  moment  o'er  the  parting  hour  ; 

She — his  Mftdora — did  she  mark  the  prow  r 

Ah  !  never  loved  he  half  so  much  as  now  I 

But  much  must  yet  be  done  ere  dawn  of  day — 

Again  he  mans  himself  and  turns  away  ; 

Down  to  the  cabin  with  Gonsalvo  bends, 

And  there  unfolds  his  plan — bis  means — and  ends  ; 

Before  them  bums  the  lamp,  and  spreads  the  chart. 

And  all  that  speaks  and  aids  the  naval  art  ; 

They  to  the  midnight  watch  protract  debate  ; 

To  anxious  eyes  what  hour  is  ever  late  ? 

Mean  time,  the  steady  breeze  serenely  blew, 

And  fast  and  falcon-like  the  vessel  flew  ; 

Pass'd  the  high  headlands  of  each  clustering  isle, 

To  gain  their  port — long — long  ere  morning  smile 

And  soon  the  night-glass  through  the  narrow  bay 

Discovers  where  the  Pacha's  galleys  lay. 

Count  they  each  sail — and  mark  how  there  supine 

The  lights  in  vain  o'er  heedless  Moslem  shine. 

Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad's  prow  pass'd  by, 

And  anchor'd  where  his  ambush  meant  to  lie  ; 

Screen'd  from  espial  by  the  jutting  cape, 

That  rears  on  high  its  rude  fantastic  shape. 

Then  rose  his  band  to  duty — not  from  sleep- - 

Equipp'd  for  deeds  alike  on  land  or  deep  ; 

While  lean'd  their  leader  o'er  the  fretting  flood, 

And  calmly  talk'd— and  yet  he  talk'd  of  blood  ' 
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CANTO  11. 

'  Conoscesle  i  dubiosi  desiri  ?^^—Danit 

I. 

In  Coron's  bay  floats  many  a  galley  light, 
Through  Coron's  lattices  the  lamps  are  bright 
For  Seyd,  the  Facha,  makes  a  feast  to-night . 
A  feast  for  promised  triumph  yet  to  come, 
When  he  shall  drag  the  fetter'd  Rovers  home  , 
This  hath  he  sworn  by  Alia  and  his  sword, 
And  faithful  to  his  firman  and  his  word, 
His  summonM  prows  collect  along  the  coast, 
And  great  the  gathering  crews,  and  loud  the  boast 
Already  shared  the  captives  and  the  prize, 
Though  far  the  distant  foe  thev  thus  despise  ; 
'Tis  but  to  sail — no  doubt  to-morrow's  Sun 
Will  see  the  Pirates  bound — their  haven  won  • 
Mean  time  the  watch  may  slu  nber,  if  they  will, 
Nor  only  wake  to  war,  but  dreaming  kill. 
Though  all,  who  can,  disperse  on  shore  and  seek 
To  flesh  their  glowing  valour  on  the  Greek  ; 
How  well  such  deed  becomes  the  turban'd  brave 
To  bear  the  sabre's  edge  before  a  slave  ! 
Infest  his  dwelling — but  forbear  to  slay. 
Their  arms  are  strong,  yet  merciful  to-day, 
And  do  not  deign  to  smite  because  they  may 
Unless  some  gay  caprice  suggests  the  blow, 
To  keep  in  practice  for  the  coming  foe. 
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Revel  and  rout  the  evening  hours  beguile, 
And  they  who  wish  to  wear  a  head  must  smile  ; 
For  Moslem  mouths  produce  their  choicest  cheer. 
And  hoard  their  curses,  till  the  coast  is  clear. 

n. 

High  in  his  hall  reclines  the  turbanM  Seyd  ; 
Around  the  bearded  chiefs  he  came  to  lead. 
Removed  the  banquet,  and  the  last  pilaff— 
Forbidden  draughts,  'lis  said,  he  dared  to  quaff. 
Though  to  the  rest  the  sober  berry's  juice,* 
The  slaves    ?ar  round  for  rigid  Mo.'lem's  use  ; 
The  long  Chibouque'sf  dissolving  cloud  supply. 
%Vhile  dance  the  AmlasJ  to  wild  minstrelsy. 
The  rising  morn  will  view  the  chiefs  embark  ^ 
But  waves  are  somewhat  treacheroui  in  the  dark 
\nd  revellers  may  more  securely  sleep 
Jn  silken  couch  than  o'er  ths  rugged  deep? 
Feast  there  who  can — nor  combat  till  they  must, 
And  less      conquest  than  to  Korans  trust ; 
And  yet  the  numbers  crowded  in  his  host 
■?\Iight  warrant  more  than  even  the  Pacha's  boast 

III. 
With  cautious  reverence  from  the  outer  gate, 
Slow  stalks  the  slave,  whose  office  there  to  wail, 
Bows  his  bent  head — his  hand  salutes  the  floor, 
Kre  yet  his  tongue  the  trusted  tidings  bore  : 
♦*  A  captive  Dervise,  from  the  pirate's  nest 
'•  Escap'd,  is  here— himself  would  tell  the  rest."l{ 

*  Coffee.  t  ripe.  t  Dancing-girls. 

II  It  has  been  objected  that  Conrad's  entering  disguised  its 
i  spy  is  out  of  nature — Perhaps  so.  I  find  something  not  up- 
^ke  it  in  history. 

Anxious  to  explore  with  his  own  eyes  the  state  of  the 
Vandals,  Majorian  ventured,  after  ditguisine  the  colour  of 
bis  hair,  to  visit  Carthage  in  the  character  of  his  own  ambecs- 
'Mqi  ;   end  Genseric  was  afterward  mortified  by  the  drS" 
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He  took  Ibe  sign  from  Seyd's  assenting  eye, 
\nd  led  the  holy  man  in  sileuce  nigh. 
His  eyes  were  folded  on  his  dark-green  vest. 
His  step  was  feeble,  and  his  look  deprest ; 
Yet  worn  he  seem'd  of  hardship  more  than  years^ 
\nd  pale  his  cheek  with  penance,  not  from  fears. 
Vow'd  to  his  God — his  sable  lock?  he  wore, 
\nd  these  his  lofty  cap  rose  proudly  o'er : 
\rouud  his  form  his  loose  long  robe  was  thrown^ 
\nd  wrapt  a  breast  bestowed  on  heaven  alone  : 
Submissive,  yet  with  self  possession  mann'd, 
He  calmly  met  the  curious  eyes  thatscanu'd  ; 
"Xnd  question  of  his  comine:  fain  would  seek, 
Sefore  the  Pacha's  will  allow'd  to  speak. 

:overy,  that  he  had  entertained  and  dismissed  Uie  Emperor  ai 
Ir  Romans.  Such  an  anecdote  may  be  rejected  as  an  iin- 
)robable  fiction  ;  but  it  is  a  fiction  which  would  uotltave  beer; 
raagined  unless  in  the  life  of  a  hero."  Gibbon,  D.  and  F. 
yol.  VI.  p.  180. 

That  Conrad  is  a  character  not  altogether  oiit  of  nature  I 
iiall  attempt  to  prove  by  .some  historical  coincidences  which  1 
.ave  mot  with  since  writing  "  The  Corsair." 

"  Eccelin  prisonnier"  dit  Rolandini,  "  s'enfermoit  dans  u/. 
■ilence  mena^ant,  il  fixoit  sur  la  terre  son  visage  feroce,  et 
le  donnoit  point  d'esaor  a  sa  profonde  indignation. — De  toutes 
.(arts  cependaut  les  soldals  &.  les  peuples  accouroient ;  ih 
ouloicnt  voir  cet  homme,  jadis  si  puissant,  et  la  joie  univer- 
selleeclatoit  de  toutes  parts. 

***** 

"  Eccolin  etoit  d'une  petite  taillc  ;  mais  toutl'aspect  de  sa 
icrsonne,  tons  ses  niouvements  indiquoient  un  soldat. — Son 
angage  etoit  amer,  sondeportement  superbe — etparsonseui 
agard,  il  faisoit  trembler  les  plus  hardis."  Sismondi,  tome 
[II.  page  219,  220. 

"  Gizericus  (Geuseric  king  of  the  Vandals,  tJie  conqueror 
(f  both  Carthage  and  Rome,)  statura  medociris,  et  equi  casu 
;laudicans,  anirao  profundus  sermone  rarus,  luxuriae  con 
emptor,  ira  turbiduB,  habendi  cuj)idus,  ad  soIicitandasgente!5 
irovidentissimus."  &c.  &c.  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Getins, 
;.  38. 

I  beg  leave  to  quote  these  gloomy  reaUtie3  to  keep  in  coup.- 
:?nance  ray  Giaour  and  Corsair. 
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IV. 

Wheuce  com'st  thou,  Dervise  ?" 

"  From  the  outlaw's  den. 
A  fugitive — " 

*'  Thy  capture  where  and  when  r" 
"  From  Scalanova's  port  to  Scio's  isle, 
The  Saickwas  bound  ;  but  Alia  did  not  smile 
Upon  our  course — the  Moslem  merchant's  gain.^ 
The  Rovers  won  :   our  limbs  have  worn  their  chain- 
I  had  no  death  to  fear,  nor  wealth  to  boast, 
Beyond  the  wandering  freedom  which  I  lost ; 
At  length  a  fisher's  humble  boat  by  night 
Afforded  hope,  and  offer'd  chance  of  flight : 
J  seized  the  hour,  and  find  my  safety  here — 
With  thee — most  mighty  Pacha!  who  can  fear?'' 

*'  How  speed  the  outlaws  ?  stand  they  well  prepared, 
Their  plunder'd  wealth,  and  robber's  rock,  to  guard? 
Dream  they  of  this  our  preparation,  doom'd 
To  view  with  fire  their  scorpion  nest  consumed  ?" 

•'Pacha  !  the  fetter'd  captive's  mourning  eye 

That  weeps  for  flight,  but  ill  can  play  the  spy  ; 

I  only  heard  the  reckless  waters  roar, 

Those  waves  that  would  not  bear  me  from  the  short  • 

I  only  mark'd  the  glorious  sun  and  sky, 

Too  bright — too  blue — for  my  captivity  ; 

\nd  felt — that  all  which  Freedom's  bosom  cheers, 

Must  break  my  chain  before  it  dried  my  tears. 

This  may'st  thou  judge,  at  least,  from  my  escape. 

They  little  deem  of  aught  in  peril's  shape  ; 

Else  vainly  had  I  pray'd  or  sought  the  chance 

That  leads  me  here — if  eyed  with  vigilance  ; 

The  careless  guard  that  did  not  see  me  fly, 

>Iay  watch  as  idly  when  thy  power  is  nigh 
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'acha ! — ray  limbs  are  faint — and  nature  craves 
'ood  for  my  hunger,  rest  from  tossing  waves ; 
'ermit  my  absence — peace  be  with  thee  !  Peace 
Vith  all  around  ! — now  grant  repose — release." 
Stay  Dervise  !  I  have  more  to  question — stay, 
do  command  thee — sit — dost  hear? — obey  ! 
lore  I  must  ask,  and  food  the  slaves  shall  bring  : 
""hou  shalt  not  pine  where  all  are  banqueting  ; 
\ie  supper  done — prepare  thee  to  reply, 
;iearly  and  full — I  love  not  mystery." 

rwere  vain  to  guess  what  shook  the  pious  man, 
Vho  look'd  not  lovingly  on  that  Divan  ; 
for  show'd  high  relish  for  the  banquet  prest, 
ind  less  respect  for  every  fellow  guest. 
Fwas  but  a  moment's  peevish  hectic  past 
ilong  his  cheek,  and  tranquillized  as  fast : 
le  sate  him  down  in  silence,  and  his  look 
lesumed  the  calmness  which  before  forsook  ; 
.''he  feast  was  usher'd  in — hut  sumptuous  fare 
\e  shunn'd  as  if  some  poison  mingled  there, 
""or  one  so  lo  ig  condemn'd  to  toil  and  fast, 
ilethinks  he  strangely  spares  the  rich  repast. 
'  What  aiU  thee,  Dervise  .''  eat — dost  thou  suppose 
Phis  feast  a  Christian's  ?  or  my  friends  thy  foes  ? 
'Vhy  dost  thou  shun  the  salt?  that  sacred  pledge, 
rVhich  once  partaken,  blunts  the  sabre's  edge, 
flakes  even  contending  tribes  in  peace  unite, 
^.nd  hated  hosts  seem  brethren  to  the  sight !" 

'  Salt  seasons  dainties — and  my  food  is  still 

Phe  humblest  root,  my  drink  the  simplest  rill ; 

^.nd  my  stern  vow  and  order's*  laws  oppose 

Fo  break  or  mingle  bread  with  friends  or  foes  ; 

*  The  Dcrvises  are  in  Colleges,  .indof  different  orders,  ai-- 
he  monks. 
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It  may  seem  strange — if  there  be  aught  to  dread, 
That  peril  rests  upon  my  single  head  ; 
Bnt  for  thy  away — nay  more — thy  Sultan's  throne^ 
I  taste  nor  bread  nor  banquet — save  alone ; 
Infringed  our  order's  rule,  the  Prophet's  rage 
To  Mecca's  dorae^iight  bar  my  pilgrimage." 

"  Well — as  thou  wilt — ascetic  as  thou  art — 

One  question  answer :  then  in  peace  depart. 

How  many  I — Ha  !  it  cannot  sure  be  day  ^ 

What  star — what  sun  is  bursting  on  the  bay  ? 

It  shines  a  lake  of  fire  I — away — away  ! 

Ho !  treachery  !  my  guards  !  my  scimelar  ! 

The  galleys  feed  the  flames — and  I  afar ! 

Accursed  Dervise  I — these  tlR  tidings — thou 

••iome  ?illaiD.  spy— seize — cleave  him — slay  him  now  I' 

Up  rose  the  Derrise  with  that  burst  of  light, 
Nor  less  his  change  of  form  appall'd  the  sight  . 
Up  rose  that  Dervise — not  in  saintly  garb, 
But  like  a  warrior  bounding  on  his  barb, 
Dash'd  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away — 
Shone  his  mail'd  breast,  and  flash'd  his  sabre's  ray  ! 
His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable  plume, 
More  glittering  eye,  and  black  brow's  sabler  gloom. 
Glared  on  the  Moslems'  eyes  some  Afrit  sprite, 
Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight. 
The  wild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high,  and  torches  from  below  ; 
The  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  mingling  yell — 
For  swords  began  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell. 
Flung  o'er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell ! 
Distracted,  to  and  fro,  the  flying  slaves 
Behold  but  bloody  shore  and  fiery  wave? : 
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Jj'ought  heeded  they  the  Pacha's  angry  cry, 

rhey  seize  that  Dervise! — seize  on  Zatainai  !* 

le  saw  their  terror — check'd  the  first  despair 

Fhat  urged  him  but  to  stand  and  perish  there, 

>ince  far  too  early  and  too  well  obey'd, 

Phe  flame  was  kindled  ere  the  sijSfnal  made  ; 

ie  saw  their  terror — from  his  baldric  drew 

^19  bugle — brief  the  blast — but  shrilly  blew, 

Tis  answer'd — Well  ye  speed,  my  f^allant  crew  ! 

'  Why  did  I  doubt  their  quickness  of  career? 

^nd  deem  design  had  left  me  singie  here  ?" 

Iwceps  his  long  arm — that  sabre's  whirling  sway, 

'beds  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay  ; 

Completes  his  fury,  what  their  fear  begun, 

Ind  makes  the  many  basely  quail  to  one. 

rhe  cloven  turbans  o'er  the  chamber  spread, 

ind  scarce  an  arm  dare  rise  to  guard  its  head  : 

>en  Seyd,  convulsed,  o'erwhelm'dwith  rage,  surprise. 

letreats  before  him,  though  he  .still  defies. 

>o  craven  he — and  yet  he  dreads  the  blow, 

'O  much  Confui-ion  magnifies  bis  foe  .' 

lis  blazinggallevs  still  distract  his  sight, 

le  tore  his  beard,  and  foaming  fled  the  fight  ;t 

'or  now  the  pirates  pass'd  the  Haram  gate, 

vnd  burst  within — and  it  were  death  to  wait; 

Vhere  wild  Amazement  shrieking — kneeling — thro«  ? 

rhe  sword  aside — in  vain — the  blood  o'erflows  ! 

rhe  Corsairs  pouring,  haste  to  where  within, 

flvitcd  Conrad's  bugle,  and  the  din 

*  Satan. 

t  A  common  and  not  very  novel  effect  of  Mussulman  an^er. 
iee  Prince  Eugene's  Memoirs,  p.  24.  "  The  seraskier  receiveH 

wound  in  the  thigh  ;  he  plucked  up  his  beard  fev  the  roots. 
e<-euse  he  was  obliged  tf>  quit  the  field  '* 
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Of  groaning  victims,  and  wild  cries  for  life, 
Proclaim'd  how  well  he  did  the-^vork  of  strife. 
They  shout  to  find  him  grim  and  lonely  there, 
A  glutted  tiger  mangling  in  his  lair  !  • 

But  short  their  greeting — shorter  his  reply — 
"  'Tis  well— but  Seyd  escapes — and  he  must  die. 
I^Iach  hath  been  done — but  more  remains  to  do — 
fheir  galleys  blaze — why  not  their  city  too?" 


Quick  at  the  word-*-they  seized  him  each  a  torch, 

And  fire  the  dome  from  minaret  to  porch. 

A  stern  delight  was  fix'd  in  Conrad's  eye. 

But  sudden  sunk — for  on  his  ear  the  cry 

Of  women  struck,  and  like  a  deadly  knell 

Knock'd  at  that  heart  unmoved  by  battle's  yell. 

"  Oh  .'  burst  the  Haram — wrong  not  on  your  lives 

One  female  form — remember — ive  have  wives. 

On  them  such  outrage  Vengeance -will  repay  ; 

Man  is  our  foe,  and  such  'tis  ours  to  slay  : 

But  still  we  spared — must  spare  the  weaker  prey. 

Oh  !  I  forgot — but  Heaven  will  not  forgive 

If  at  my  word  the  helpless  cease  to  live; 

Follow  who  will — I  go — we  yet  have  time 

Our  souls  to  lighten  of  at  least  a  crime." 

He  climbs  the  crackling  stair — he  bursts  the  door, 

Nor  feels  his  feet  glow  scorching  with  the  floor  ; 

His  breath  chok'd,  gasping  wifh  the  volumed  smoke, 

But  still  from  room  to  room  his  way  he  broke. 

They  search — they  find — they  save  :  with  lusty  arms 

Each  bears  a  prize  of  unregarded  charms  ; 

Calm  their  loud  fears  ;  sustain  their  sinking  frames 

With  all  the  care  defenceless  beauty  claims : 
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So  well  could  Conrad  lame  their  fiercest  mood, 
And  check  the  very  hands  with  gore  imbrued, 
lint  who  is  she  ?  wliom  Conrad's  arms  convey 
From  reeking  pile  and  combat's  wreck — away- 
Who  but  the  love  of  him  he  dooms  to  bleed  .'' 
The  Ha  ram  queen — but  still  the  slave  of  Seyd  '■ 
Brief  time  had  Conrad  now  to  greet  Gulnare,* 
Few  words  to  reassure  the  trembling  fair; 
For  in  that  pau?e  compassion  snatch'd  from  wai 
The  foe  before  retiring,  fast  and  far, 
With  wonder  saw  their  footsteps  unpursued. 
First  slowlier  fled — then  rallied — then  withstood. 
This  Seyd  perceives,  then  first  perceives  how  few, 
Compared  with  his,  the  Corsair's  roving  crew, 
And  blushes  o'er  his  error,  as  he  eyes 
The  ruin  wrought  by  panic  and  surprise. 
Alia  il  Alia  !  Vengeance  swells  the  cry — 
Shame  mounts  to  rage  that  must  atone  or  die  ! 
And  llame  for  flame  and  blood  for  blood  must  tell, 
The  tide  of  triumph  ebl)S  that  flow'd  too  well- 
When  wrath  returns  to  renovated  strife, 
And  (hose  who  fought  for  conquest  strike  for  llf« 
Conrad  beheld  the  danger — he  beheld 
His  followers  faint  by  freshening  foes  repell'd  ; 
"  One  eflfurt — one — to  break  the  circling  host !" 
They  form — unite — charge — waver — all  is  lost .' 
Within  a  narrowei*  ring  compress'd,  beset, 
Hopeless,  not  hoartltss,  strive  and  struggle  yet — 
Ah  !  now  they  fight  in  firmest  file  no  more, 
HenTim'd  in— cut  of!'— cleft  down — and  trampled  o'er  . 
But  each  strikes  singly,  silently,  and  home. 
And  sinks  outwearied  rather  than  o'ercome, 

*  Gulnare,  a  female  name ;  it  means,  literally,  the  flower 
fkf  the  Pomegranate. 
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His  last  faint  qaittance  rendering  with  his  brealb, 
'fill  the  blade  glimmers  in  the  grasp  of  death  ! 

Vlf. 

But  first,  ere  came  the  rallying  host  (o  blows, 
And  rank  to  rank,  and  hand  lo  hand  oppose, 
Galnare  and  al!  her  Haram  handmaids  freed, 
Safe  in  the  dome  of  one  who  held  (heir  creed, 
By  Conrad's  mandate  safely  were  bestow'd, 
And  dried  those  tears  for  life  and  fame  that  flow'd  . 
And  when  that  dark-eyed  lady,  young  Gulnare, 
Recall'd  those  thoughts  late  wandering  in  despair, 
Much  did  she  marvel  o'er  the  courtesy 
That  smooth'd  his  accent,  soften'd  in  his  eye  : 
*Twas  strange — that  robber  thus  with  gore  bedetr'd, 
Seem'd  gentler  then  than  Seyd  in  fondest  mood. 
The  Pacha  woo'd  as  if  he  deem'd  the  slave 
Must  seem  delighted  with  the  heart  he  gave  ; 
The  Corsair  vow'd  protection,  soothed  affrighf. 
As  if  his  homage  were  a  woman's  right. 
"■  The  wish  is  wrong — nay  worse  for  female — vain  ; 
Yet  much  I  long  to  view  that  chief  again  ; 
If  but  to  thank  for,  what  my  fear  forgot. 
The  life — my  loving  lord  remember'd  not  I" 

Vfll. 

And  him  she  saw,  where  thickest  carnage  spread. 
But  gatber'd  breathing  from  the  happier  dead : 
Far  from  his  band,  and  battling  with  a  host 
That  deem  right  dearly  won  the  field  he  lost, 
Fell'd — bleeding — baflBed  of  the  death  he  sought. 
And  snatch'd  to  expiate  all  the  ills  he  wrought ; 
Preserved  to  linger  and  to  live  in  vain, 
While  Vengeance  ponder'd  o'er  new  plans  of  pair: 
And  stanch'd  the  blood  she  save*  to  shed  again— 
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But  drop  by  drop,  for  Sej  d's  unglutted  eye 

Would  doom  bim  ever  dying— ne'er  to  die  ! 

Can  this  be  he  ?  triumphant  late  bhe  saw, 

When  his  red  hand's  wild  gestuie  waved,  a  law  1 

'Tishe  indeed— disarmed  but  undeprcst. 

His  sole  regret  the  life  he  still  possest; 

His  wounds  too  slight,  though  taken  with  that  will, 

Which  would  have  kiss'd  the  hand  that  then  could  kill. 

Oh  were  there  none,  of  all  the  many  given. 

To  send  his  soul — he  scaitelj  ask'd  to  heaven? 

Must  he  alone  of  all  retain  his  breath. 

Who  more  than  all  had  striven  and  struck  for  death  ? 

He  deeply  felt — what  mortal  hearts  must  feel, 

When  thus  reversed  on  faithless  fortune's  wheel, 

For  crimes  committed,  and  the  victor's  threat  * 

Of  lingering  tortures  to  repay  the  debt — 

He  deeply,  darkly  felt ;  but  evil  pride 

That  led  to  perpetrate — now  serves  to  bide. 

Still  in  his  stern  and  self-collected  mien 

A  conqueror's  more  than  captive's  air  is  seen. 

Though  faint  with  wasting  toil  and  stiffening  wound. 

But  few  that  saw — so  calmly  gazed  around  : 

Though  the  far  shouting  of  the  distant  crowd, 

Their  tremours  o'er,  rose  insolently  loud. 

The  better  warriors  who  beheld  him  near, 

Insulted  not  the  foe  who  taught  them  fear  ; 

And  the  grim  guards  that  to  his  durance  led, 

In  silence  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread. 

IX. 
The  leech  was  r-ant — but  not  in  mercy — there 
To  note  how  much  the  life  yet  left  could  bear ; 
He  found  enough  to  load  with  heaviest  chain« 
And  pronoise  feeling  for  the  wrench  of  pain  j 
2» 
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To-morrow— yea,  to-morrow's  evening  sun 

Will  sinking  see  impalement's  pangs  begun, 

And  rising  with  the  wonted  blush  of  morn 

Behold  how  well  or  ill  those  pangs  are  borne. 

Of  torments  this  \he  longest  and  the  worst, 

Which  adds  all  other  agony  to  thirst, 

That  day  by  day  death  still  forbears  to  slake, 

While  famish'd  vultures  flit  around  the  stake. 

*'  Oh  I  water — water  !" — smiling  Hate  denies 

The  victim's  prayer — for  if  he  drinks — he  dies. 

This  was  his  doom  : — the  Leech,  the  guard  were  gone- 

And  left  proud  Conra'd  felter'd  and  alone. 

X. 
'    were  vain  to  paint  to  what  his  feelings  grew — 
It  even  were  doubtful  if  their  victim  knew. 
There  is  a  war,  a  chaos  of  the  mind, 
When  all  its  elements  convulsed — combined — 
Lie  dark  and  jarring  with  perturbed  force. 
And  gnashing  with  impenitent  Remorse  ; 
That  juggling  fiend — who  never  spake  before — 
But  cries,  "I  warn'd-thee  I"  when  the  deed  is  o'er. 
Vain  voice  !  the  spirit  burning  but  unbent, 
May  writhe — rebel — the  weak  alone  repent  f 
Even  in  that  lonely  hour  when  most  it  feels, 
And,  to  itself,  all — all  that  self  reveal?, 
No  single  passion,  and  no  ruling  thought 
Thai  leaves  the  rest  as  once  unseen,  unsought . 
But  the  wild  prospect,  when  the  soul  reviews 
All  rushing  through  their  tbou.«and  avenues. 
Ambition's  dreams  expiring,  love's  regret, 
F.ndanger'd  glory,  life  itself  beset ; 
The  joy  untasted,  the  contempt  or  hate 
Tuinist  tTiose  who  fain  would  triumph  in  our  fate  ; 
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rhe  hopeless  past,  the  hasling  future  driven 

foo  quickly  on  to  guess  if  hell  or  heaven  ; 

Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  perhaps  reniembev'd  not 

3o  keenly  till  that  hour,  but  ne'er  forgot ; 

fhiogs  light  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time, 

But  now  to  stern  retlection  each  a  crime ; 

The  withering  sense  of  evil  unrcveal'd, 

\ot  cankering  less  because  the  more  conceal'd  — 

All,  in  a  word,  from  which  alt  eyes  must  start, 

That  opening  sepulchre — the  naked  heart 

Bares  with  its  buried  woes,  till  Pride  awake, 

To  snatch  the  mirror  from  the  soul — and  break. 

Ay — Pride  can  veil,  and  Courage  brave  it  all, 

All — all — before — beyond — the  deadliest  fall. 

Each  Iiath  some- fear,  and  he  who  least  betrays, 

The  only  hypocrite  deserving  praise  : 

Not  the  loud  recreant  wretch  who  boasts  and  iIIl;  , 

But  he  who  looks  on  death — and  silent  dies. 

So  steel'd  by  pondering  o'er  his  far  career. 

He  halfway  meets  him  should  he  menace  near  ' 

XI. 

fn  the  high  chamber  of  his  highest  tower, 

Sate  Conrad,  fetter'd,  in  the  Pacha's  power, 

His  palace  perish'd  in  the  flame — this  fort 

Contain'd  at  once  his  captive  and  his  court. 

Not  much  could  Conrad  of  his  sentence  blame, 

His  foe,  if  vanquish'd,  had  but  shared  the  same  . 

Alone  he  sate — in  solitude  had  scaun'd 

His  guilty  bosom,  but  that  breast  he  niann'd  : 

One  thought  alone  he  could  not — dared  not  meet —    . 

'*0h,  bow  these  tidings  will  Medora  greet .'" 

Then — only  then — his  clanking  hands  he  raised, 

And  strain'd  with  rage  the  chain  on  which  he  gazed; 
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But  soon  he  found— or  feign'd — or  dream'd  relief, 

And  smiled  in  self-derision  of  his  grief  ; 

'*  And  now  come  torture  when  it  will — or  may, 

**  More  need  of  rest  to  nerve  me  for  the  day  !" 

This  said,  with  languor  to  his  mat  he  crept, 

And,  whatsoe'er  his  visions,  quickly  slept 

'Twas  hardly  midnight  when  that  fray  begun, 

For  Conrad's  plans  m^turpd,  at  once  were  done  : 

And  Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  waste  of  time, 

She  scarce  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime. 

One  hour  beheld  him  since  the  tide  he  stemm'd — 

Di'guised-discover'd — conquering — ta'en-condemn'd- 

A  chief  on  land — an  outlaw  on  the  deep — 

Destroying — saving — prison'd — and  asleep  ! 

XII. 
He  slept  in  calmest  seeming — for  his  breath 
Washush'd  so  deep — \h  !  happy  if  in  death  ! 
He  slept — Who  o'er  his  placid  slumber  bends  ? 
His  foes  are  gone — and  here  he  hath  no  friend?  ; 
Is  it  some  seraph  sent  to  grant  him  grace  ? 
No,  'lis  an  earthly  form  with  heavenly  face  ! 
Its  white  arm  raised  a  lamp — yet  gently  hid, 
Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 
Of  that  closed  eye,  which  opens  but  to  pain, 
And  once  unclosed — but  once  m^y  clo*e  again 
That  form,  with  eye  so  dark,  and  cheek  so  fair, 
And  auburn  waves  of  gf>mm'd  and  braided  hair  ; 
With  shape  of  fairy  lightness — naked  foot. 
That  shines  like  snow,  and  falh  on  earth  as  route — 
Through  guards  and  dunncst  night  how  came  it  there  r 
Ah  !  rather  ask  what  will  not  woman  dare  ? 
Whom  youth  and  pity  lead  like  thee, — Gulnare  ' 
She  could  not  sleep- -^'.nd  while  the  Pacha*«  rest 
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In  muttering  dreams  yet  saw  his  pirate-guest, 
She  left  his  side — his  signet  ring  she  bore, 
Which  oft  in  sport  adorn'd  her  hand  before — 
And  with  it,  scarcely  question'd,  won  her  wdv 
Through  drowsy  guard-s  that  mist  that  sign  obey. 
Worn  out  with  toil,  and  tired  with  changing  blow.- 
Their  eyes  had  envied  Conrad  his  repose  ; 
And  chill  and  nodding  at  the  turret  door. 
They  stretch  their  listless  limb*,  and  watch  no  mare 
Just  raised  their  heads  to  hail  the  signet-ring, 
Nor  ask  or  what  or  who  the  sign  may  bring. 

XIII. 
She  gazed  in  wonder,  '*  Can  he  calmly  sleep, 
While  other  eyes  his  fall  or  ravage  weep  ? 
And  mine  in  restlessm^ss  are  wandering  here — 
What  sudden  spell  hath  made  this  man  so  dear  : 
True — 'tis  to  him  my  life,  and  more,  I  owe, 
And  me  and  mine  he  spared  from  worse  than  wo 
*Tis  late  to  think — but  soft — his  "lumber  breaks- 
How  heavily  he  sighs  ! — he  starts — awakes  I" 

He  raised  his  head — and  dazzled  with  the  ligbf. 
His  eye  seem'd  dubion"?,  if  it  saw  aright : 
He  moved  his  hand— the  grating  of  his  chain 
Too  harshly  told  him  that  he  lived  again. 
"  What  is  that  form  ?  if  not  a  shape  of  air, 
Methinks,  my  gaoler's  face  show?  wond'ious  fnir  ." 
"  Pirate  I  thou  know'st  nr>e  nol — but  I  am  one, 
Grateful  for  doed"*  thou  ha't  too  rarely  done' 
Look  on  me — and  remember  her,  thy  hand 
Snatch'd  from  the  flames,  and  thy  more  fearful  ban(i. 
I  come  through  darkness — and  I  scarce  kn-nw  '.rhv— 
Yf^t  not  to  hurt — I  would  not  see  thee  die  " 
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'*  If  so,  kind  laclj  !  thine  the  only  eye 

That  would  not  here  in  that  gay  hope  dehght : 

Theirs  is  the  chance — and  let  them  use  their  righ^ 

But  still  I  thank  their  courtesy  or  thine, 

That  would  confess  me  at  so  fair  a  shrine  !" 

SWnge  though  it  seem — yet  with  extremest  griet 

Is  link'd  a  mirth — it  doth  not  bring  relief — 

That  playfulness  of  Sorrow  ne'er  beguiles, 

And  smiles  in  bitterness — but  still  it  smiles  ; 

And  sometimes  with  the  wisest  and  the  best, 

Till  even  the  scaffold*  echoes  with  their  jest! 

Yet  not  the  joy  to  which  it  seems  akin — 

It  may  deceive  all  hearts,  save  that  within. 

VVhate'er  itwa»  that  flash'd  on  Conrad,  now 

A  laughing  wildness  half  unbent  his  brow  : 

And  these  his  accents  had  a  sound  of  mirth. 

As  if  the  last  he  could  enjoy  on  earth  ; 

Vet 'gainst  his  nature — for  through  that  short  life, 

Few  thoughts  had  he  to  spare  from  gloom  and  strife, 

XIV. 
"  Corsair  I  thy  doom  is  named — but  I  have  power 
To  sooth  the  Parha  in  his  weaker  hour. 
Thee  would  I  spare — nay  more — would  save  thee  now 
But  this — time — hope — nor  even  thy  strength  allow  ; 
But  all  I  can,  I  will  :  at  least,  delay 
The  sentence  that  remits  thee  scarce  a  day. 
More  now  were  ruin — even  thyself  were  loth 
The  vain  attempt  should  bring  but  doom  to  both." 

*  In  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  instance,  on  the  scaffold,  and 
Anne  Boleyn  in  the  Tower,  when  grasping  her  neck,  she  Te- 
ruarkcd,  that  it  "  was  too  slender  to  trouble  the  beadsman 
much."  During'one  part  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  became 
a  fashion  to  leave  some  "  mot"  as  a  legacy  ;  and  the  quantify 
of  facetious  last  words  spoken  during  that  period  woulrl  forn'» 
a  melancholy  jest-book  of  a  considerable  size. 
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"  Yes  !  loth  indeed  : — my  soul  is  nerved  to  all, 

Or  fall'n  too  low  to  fear  a  further  fall : 

Tempt  not  thyself  with  peril ;  me  with  hope 

Of  flight  from  foes  with  whom  I  could  not  copo 

Unfit  to  vanquish — shall  I  meanly  fly, 

The  one  of  all  my  band  that  would  not  die  ? 

Yet  there  is  one — to  whom  my  memory  clings, 

Till  to  these  eyes  her  own  wild  softness  springs. 

My  sole  resources  in  the  path  I  trod 

Were  these — my  bark — my  sword — my  love-my  God 

The  last  I  left  in  youth — he  leaves  me  now — 

And  man  but  works  his  will  to  lay  me  low. 

I  have  no  thought  to  mock  his  throne  with  prayer 

Wrung  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair  : 

It  is  enough — I  breathe — and  I  can  bear. 

My  sword  is  shaken  from  the  worthless  hand 

That  might  have  better  kept  so  true  a  brand  : 

My  bark  is  sunk  or  captive — but  my  love — 

For  her  in  sooth  my  voice  would  mount  above  : 

Oh  !  she  is  all  that  still  to  earth  can  bind — 

And  this  will  break  a  heart  so  more  than  kind, 

And  blight  a  form — till  thine  appeared,  Gulnare 

Mine  eye  ne'er  ask'd  if  others  were  as  fair.'" 

*'  Thou  lov'st  another  then  ? — but  what  to  me 
Is  this — 'tis  nothing — nothing  e'er  can  be  : 
But  yet — thou  lov'st — and — Oh  !  I  envy  those 
Whose  hearts  on  hearts  as  faithful  can  repose. 
Who  never  feel  the  void — the  wandering  thought 
That  sighs  o'er  visions — such  as  mine  hath  wrought.'' 

♦'  Lady — methought  thy  love  was  his,  for  whom 
This  arm  redeem'd  thee  from  a  fiery  tomb." 

"  My  love  stern  Seyd's  !  Oh— No — No — not  my  love 
.Yet  much  ibis  heart,  that  strives  no  mo.'^,  once  strove 
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To  rViCet  his  poision — but  it  would  not  be. 

I  felt — I  fee!— love  dwells  with— with  the  free, 

I  am  a  slave,  a  favour'd  slave  at  best, 

To  share  his  splendour,  and  seem  very  blest  I 

Oft  must  my  soul  the  question  undergo, 

Of—'  Dost  thcu  love  ?'  and  burn  to  answer  '  No.' 

Ob  I  hard  it  is  that  fondness  to  sustain, 

And  struggle  not  to  feel  averse  in  vain; 

But  harder  still  the  heart's  recoil  to  bear, 

And  hide  from  one — perhaps  another  there. 

He  takes  the  hand  1  give  not — nor  withhold — 

Its  pu!>-e  nor  chttk'li — norquicktn'd — ca'nilyfold. 

And  tt-hen  resign'd,  it  drops  a  lifeless  weight 

Frcra  one  I  never  loved  enough  to  hate. 

No  warmih  these  lips  return  by  his  imprest, 

And  chili'd  rtmembrance  shuddei;^  o'er  ihe  rest. 

Yes — had  I  ever  proved  that  passion's  zeal, 

The  change  to  hatred  were  at  least  to  feel : 

But  still — he  goes  unniourn'd — returns  unsought— 

And  off  when  present — absent  from  my  thought. 

Or  when  reflfction  conr^es,  and  come  it  must — 

I  fear  that  henceforth  'twill  but  bring  disgust; 

I  am  bis  slave — but,  in  despite  of  pnde, 

'Twere  worse  than  bondage  to  become  his  bride. 

Oh  I  that  this  dotage  of  his  breast  would  cease  ! 

Or  seek  another  and  give  mine  release. 

But  yesterday — I  could  have  said,  to  peace  ! 

Yes — if  unwonted  fondness  now  I  feign, 

Remember — captive  !  'tis  to  break  thy  chain  -* 

Repay  the  life  that  to  thy  hand  I  owe ; 

To  give  thee  back  to  all  endear'd  below, 

Who  share  such  love  as  I  can  never  know. 

Farewell — morn  breaks — and  I  must  now  away— 

Twill  cost  me  dear— but  dread  no  death  to-day  '" 
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XV. 

She  press'd  his  fetter'd  fingera  to  her  heart, 

And  bovv'd  her  head,  and  'U'li'd  her  to  depart, 

And  noiseless  as  a  lovel>  dream  is  {;;one. 

And  was  >he  here  ?  and  is  he  now  alone  ? 

What  gem  hath  dropp'd  and  sparkles  o'er  his  chaia? 

The  tear  most  sacred,  shed  for  other's  pnin, 

That  starts  at  once — brighi — pure — from  Pity's  mine, 

Already  polish'd  by  the  hand  divine  I 

Oh  I  too  convincing — dangerously  dear — 

In  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear! 

ThatVeapon  of  her  weakness  she  ran  wield, 

To  save,  subdue — at  once  her  ^pear  and  shield  . 

Avoid  it — Virtue  ebbs  and  Wisdom  errs, 

Too  fondly  gazine:  on  'hat  grief  of  hers  ! 

What  lost  a  world,  and  hade  a  hero  fly  ? 

The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye. 

Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven, 

By  this — how  many  lo>^e  not  earth— »»ut  heaven  f 

Consiiin  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  foe, 

And  seal  their  own  to  spare  somft  wanton's  wo  ! 

XVI. 
•Tis  morn — and  o'er  his  alter'd  features  play 
The  beams — without  the  hope  of  \  esterday. 
What  shall  he  be  ere  night  ?  perchance  a  thing 
O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  her  funeral  wing; 
By  his  closed  eye  unheeded  and  unfelt, 
While  sets  that  sun,  and  dews  of  evening  melt. 
Chill — wet — and  misty  round  each  sliffeu'd  limb. 
Refreshing  earth — reviving  all  but  him  I 

KND  OF  CANTO  II. 
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Come  vedi — ancor  non  m'abbandona.' 


Dante. 


Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 
Along:  Morea'ji  hills  the  setting  sun  ; 
Not,  as  ill  Northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 
But  one  uncluuded  blaze  of  living-  light  I 
O'er  the  hushVl  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 
Gilds  the  green  wave,  ihat  trembles  as  it  glows. 
On  old  jEgiiia'>  rock,  and  Idra's  isle. 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile  : 
O'er  his  own  regions  lingering,  love*  to  shine, 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending:  fasf  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salamis  ! 
Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 
More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 
And  tenderest  linis,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven  ; 
Till,  darkly  *haded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve,  his  palest  beam  he  cast, 
When — Athens  I  here  thy  Wisest  look'd  his  last. 
How  watch'd  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  i-ay. 
That  closed  their  murder'd  sage's*  latest  day  I 

*  Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  sunict 
(the  hour  of  execution)  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  hie 
disciples  to  wait  till  the  sun  went  down. 
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Not  vki — not  yet — Sol  paa'»e»  on  the  hill — 
The  precious  hour  of  parnug  lingers  still ; 
Bui  >ad  hi»  light  to  agonizing  e^es. 
And  dark  the  uiountain's  oiiv;e  delightful  dyes  : 
Glfxim  (.«'<^r  the  lovelv  land  iie  seeiu'd  to  pour, 
The  lanci  where  FhcEOus  never  frown'd  t>efore, 
But  ere  he  >unk  beloiv  (  iln^roo's  head, 
The  cup  of  vvo  WdS  quail  d — ihe  spirit  fled  ; 
The  soul  of  hirn  who  scorn'd  to  fear  or  fly — 
Who  lived  and  died,  as  none  can  live  or  die  ' 

But  lol  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain, 
The  queen  of  night  a-serts  her  silent  reign.* 
No  niurky  vapour,  herald  ot  the  storm, 
Hide;  her  fair  face,  nor  girds  her  glowing  form  ; 
Wiih  cornice  gli'iimerina  as  the  rnoon- beams  play, 
There  the  while  column  greets  her  grateful  ray, 
And,  brij^ht  around  with  quivering  beams  beset, 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret : 
The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  wide 
Where  meek  Cephisus  pours  his  scanty  tide, 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 
The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  Kioik.f 
And,  dun  and  sombre  'mid  the  holy  calm, 
Near  Theseus'  fane  yon  solitary  palm, 
All  tinged  with  varied  hues  arrest  the  eye — 
And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by. 

*  The  twilight  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  in  our  own 
country  ;  the  days  in  winter  are  longer,  but  in  the  summer  of 
•faorter  duration. 

t  The  Kiosk  is  a  Turkish  summer-house :  the  palm  is 
without  the  present  walls  of  AtJiens,  not  far  from  the  temple 
of  Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  wall  interveneii, 
Cephisus'  stream  is  indeed  scanlj,  and  Ilissua  has  no  stream 
at  all. 
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Again  the  ^gean,  heard  no  more  afar, 
Lulls  his  chafed  brea>t  from  elemental  war  ; 
Again  his  waves  iu  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mixt  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle, 
That  frown — where  gentler  ocean  seems  to  smile.* 

II. 

Not  now  my  theme — why  turn  my  thoughts  to  thee 
Oh  !  who  can  look  along  thy  native  sea,  i 

Nor  dwell  upon  thj  name,  whate'er  the  tale,  | 

So  much  its  magic  must  o'er  all  prevail  ? 
Who  that  beheld  :hal  Sun  upon  thee  set, 
Fair  Athens  I  could  thine  evening  face  forget  ? 
Not  he — who!-e  heart  nor  time  nor  distance  frees, 
Spell-bound  within  the  clustering  Cyclades  .' 
Nor  seems  this  homage  foreign  to  his  strain. 
His  Corsair's  isle  was  once  thine  own  domain — 
Would  that  with  freedom  it  were  thine  again  I 

III. 

The  sun  hath  sunk — and,  darker  than  the  night, 
Sinks  with  its  beam  upon  the  beacon  height 
Medora's  heart — the  third  da\'s  come  and  gone — 
W^ith  it  he  comes  not — sends  not — faithless  one  ! 
The  wind  was  fair  though  light;  and  storms  were  none. 
Last  eve  Anselmo's  bark  return'd,  and  yet 
His  only  tidings  that  they  had  not  met ! 
Though  wild,  as  now,  far  different  were  the  tale 
Had  Conrad  waited  for  that  single  sail. 

*  The  opening  lires  as  far  as  section  11.  have  perhaps,  little 
business  here,  and  were  annexed  to  an  unpublished  (though 
printed)  poem ;  but  they  were  written  on  the  spot  in  the  Spring 
of  1811,  and — I  scarce  know  why — the  reader  must  excuse 
theiF  appearance  here  if  he  can. 
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The  night-breeze  freshens — she  that  day  had  past 
Iq  watching  all  that  Hope  proclaim'd  a  mast ; 
Sadly  she  sale — on  hi^h — Impatience  bore 
At  last  her  footstep?  to  the  midnight  shore, 
And  there  she  wander'd  heedsess  of  (he  spray 
That  dash'd  her  garments  oft,  and  warn'd  away  : 
She  saw  not — felt  not  this — nor  dared  depart, 
Nor  deera'd  it  cold — her  chill  was  at  her  heart  ; 
Till  grew  such  certainty  from  that  suspense 
His  very  sight  had  shock'd  from  life  or  sense  ! 
It  came  at  last — a  sad  and  shalter'd  boat, 
Whose  jnmates  tirsl  beheld  whom  first  they  sought ; 
Some  bleeding — all  most  wretched — these  the  few 
Scarce  knew  they  how  escaped — this  all  they  knew. 
In  silence,  darkling,  each  appear'd  to  wait 
His  fellow's  mournful  guess  at  Conrad's  fate  ; 
Something  they  would  have  said  ;  but  seem'd  to  fear 
To  trust  their  accents  to  Medora's  ear. 
She  saw  at  once — yet  sunk  not — trembled  not — 
Beneath  that  grief,  that  loneliness  of  lot. 
Within  that  meek  fair  form,  were  feelings  high,    . 
Thatdeem'd  not  till  they  found  their  energy. 
While  yet  was  Hope — ihey  soften'd — tlutter'd-wepl- 
All  lost — that  softness  died  not — but  it  slept; 
And  o'er  its  slumber  rose  that  Strength  which  said, 
"  With  nothing  left  to  love — there's  nought  to  dread 
'Tis  more  than  nature's  ;  like  the  burning  might 
Delirium  gathers  from  the  fever's  height. 
*'  Silent  you  stand — nor  would  I  hear  you  tell 
What — speak  not — breathe  not — for  1  know  it  well- 
Yet  would  I  ask — almost  my  lip  denies 
The— quick  your  answer — tell  me  where  he  lies .'" 

"  Lady  !  we  know  not — scarce  with  life  we  fled  ; 
But  hero  is  one  deoies  that  he  is  dead  : 
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He  saw  him  bound  ;  and  bleeding — but  alive." 
SLe  heard  no  turther — 'iwas  in  vain  to  sirive — 
So  tbrobb'd  each  vein — each  thought — till  then  vvith- 

tjlood ; 
Her  own  dark  soul — these  words  at  once  subdued  ! 
She  toitprs — falls — and  senstless  Jiad  the  wave 
Perchance  but  snaich'd  her  from  another  ^rave  ; 
But  thai  with  handa  though  rude,  yet  weeping  eyes, 
They  yield  such  aid  as,  Pity's  haste  supplies  ; 
Dash  o'er  her  deathlike  cheek  the  ocean  dew, 
Raise — fan — sustain — till  life  returns*  anew  ; 
Awake  her  handmaids,  with  the  niatrons  leave 
That  fainting  form  o'er  which  thev  gaze  and  grieve  ; 
Then  seek  Anselmo's  cavern,  to  report 
The  tale  too  tedious — when  the  triumph  short, 

IV. 
In  that  wild  council  words  wax'd  warm  and  strange, 
With  thought  of  ransom,  rescue,  and  revenge  ; 
All,  save  repose  or  flight:  still  lingering  there 
Breathed  Conrad'o  spirit,  and  forbade  despair ; 
Whate'er  his  fate — the  breasts  he  form'd  and  led, 
Will  ?ave  him  living,  or  appease  him  dead. 
Wo  to  his  foes!  there  yet  survive  a  few, 
Whose  deeds  are  daring,  as  their  hearts  are  true. 

V. 
Within  the  Harem's  secret  chamber  sate 
Stern  Seyd,  still  pondering  o'er  his  Captive's  fate  : 
His  thoughts  on  love  and  hate  alternate  dwell, 
Now  with  Gulnare,  and  now  in  Conrad's  cell ; 
Here  at  his  feet  the  lovely  slave  reclined, 
Surveys  his  brow — would  soothe  his  gloom  of  mind, 
While  many  an  anxious  glance  her  large  dark  eye 
Sends  in  its  idle  search  for  sympathy, 
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His  only  bends  in  seeming  o'er  his  beads,* 
But  inly  views  his  victim  as  he  bleed.-. 

"  Pacha  I  the  day  is  thine  ;  and  oi;  (hy  crest 
Sits  Triumph — Conrail  taken — fali'n  the  rest! 
His  doom  is  fix'd — he  dies  :  and  well  his  late 
Was  earn'd — yet  much  loo  worthless  for  thy  hale  : 
Methinks,  a  short  release,  for  ransom  told 
With  all  his  treasure,  not  untvisel}  sold  ; 
Report  speaks  largely  of  his  pirate-hoard — 
Would  that  of  thi-  my  Pacha  w.  re  the  Lord  ! 
While  baffled,  weaken'd  by  this  fatnl  fray — 
Watch'd — follovvM — he  were  tiieii  an  tcisier  prey  ; 
But  once  cut  off — the  remnant  of  his  band 
Embark  their  wealth,  and  seek  a  safer  strand." 

*'  Guluare  ! — if  for  each  drop  of  blood  a  gem 

Wf-re  offer'd  rich  as  Stamboul's  diadem  ; 

If  for  each  hair  of  his  a  massy  mine 

Of  virgin  ore  should  supj)licaiing  shine  : 

If  all  our  Arab  tales  divulge  or  dream 

Of  Wealth  were  here — that  gold  should  not  redeem  ! 

It  had  not  now  redeeinM  a  «ingle  hour  ; 

But  that  [  know  him  fetter'd.  in  my  power; 

And,  thirsting  for  revenge,  I  ponder  still 

On  pangs  that  longest  rack,  and  laujst  kill." 

"  Nay,  Seyd  ! — I  seek  not  to  restrain  thy  rage, 
Too  justly  moved  for  mercy  to  assuage  ; 
My  thoughts  Wert  only  to  secure  for  thee 
His  riches — thus  released,  he  were  iini  free  ; 
Disabled,  shorn  of  half  his  might  and  band, 
His  capture  could  but  wait  thy  first  command." 

*  The  Comboloio,  or  Mahometan  rosary  ;  the  beads  are  in 
auinb«j:ninetj-nine. 
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"  His  capture  could! — and  shall  I  then  resign 
One  da}  lo  him — the  wretch  already  mine  ? 
Release  my  foe  .' — at  whose  remonstrance  ? — thine  ' 
Fair  suitor  I — to  thy  virtuous  gratitude, 
That  thus  repays  this  oiaour's  relentmg  mood, 
Which  ihee  and  thine  alone  of  all  could  spare, 
Ko  doubt — regardless  if  the  prize  were  fair, 
My  thanks  and  praise  alike  are  due — now  hear  ■ 
I  have  a  council  for  thy  gt-ntler  ear  : 
I  do  mistrust  thee,  woman  !  and  each  word 
Of  thine  stamps  truth  oo  all  Suspicion  heard. 
Borne  in  his  arms  through  fire  from  yon  Serai — 
Say,  wert  thou  lingering  there  with  him  to  fly  ? 
Tbou  need'st  not  answer — thy  confession  speak<!. 
Already  reddening  on  thy  guilty  cheeks ; 
Then,  lovely  dame,  bethink  thee  .'  and  bf  ware 
'Tis  not  his  life  alone  may  claim  such  care  ! 
Another  word  and — nay — 1  need  no  more. 
Accursed  was  the  moment  when  he  bore 
Thee  from  the  flames,  which  better  far — but — no— 
I  then  had  mourn'd  thee  with  a  lover's  wo — 
Now  'tis  thy  lord  that  warns — deceitful  thing  ? 
Know'st  tbou  that  I  can  clip  thy  wanton  wing-  ? 
In  words  alone  !  am  not  wont  to  chafe  : 
Look  to  thyself— nor  deem  thy  falsehood  safe  !" 

He  rose — and  slowly,  sternly  thence  withdrew, 
Rage  in  his  eye  and  threat;*  in  his  adieu  : 
Ah  !  little  reck'd  that  chief  of  womanhood — 
Which  frown?  ne'er  queli'd,  nor  menaces  subdued ; 
And  little  deem'd  he  what  thy  heart,  Gulnare  ! 
W- hen  soft  could  feel,  and  when  incensed  could  dare. 
His  doubts  appear'd  to  wrong — nor  yet  she  knew 
How  deep  the  root  from  whence  compassion  grctr- -1 
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She  was  a  slave — from  such  may  captives  claim 

A  fellow-feeling,  differino:  but  in  name ; 

Still  half  unconscious — heedless  of  his  wrath, 

Again  she  ventured  on  the  dangerous  path, 

Again  his  rage  repell'd — until  arose 

That  strife  of  thought,  the  source  of  woman's  woes  ! 

VI. 
Meanwhile — long  anxious — weary — still — the  same 
Roll'd  day  and  night — his  soul  could  terror  tame — 
This  fearful  interval  of  doubt  and  dread, 
When  every  hour  might  doom  him  worse  than  dead. 
When  every  step  that  echo'd  by  the  gate, 
Might  entering  lead  where  axe  and  stake  await; 
When  every  voice  that  grated  on  his  ear 
Might  be  the  last  that  he  could  ever  hear  ; 
Could  (error  tame — that  spirit  stern  and  high 
Had  proved  unwilling  as  unfit  to  die  ; 
'Twas  worn — perhaps  decay'd — yet  silent  bore 
That  conflict  deadlier  far  than  all  before  : 
The  heat  of  fight,  the  hurry  of  the  gale, 
Leave  scarce  one  thought  inert  enough  to  quail  ; 
But  bound  and  fix'd  in  fetter'd  solitude, 
To  pine,  the  prey  of  every  changing  mood  ; 
To  gaze  on  thine  own  heart ;  and  meditate 
Irrevocable  faults,  and  coming  fate — 
Too  late  the  last  to  shun — the  first  to  mend — 
To  count  the  hours  that  struggle  to  thine  end, 
With  not  a  friend  to  animate,  and  tell 
To  other  ears  that  death  became  thee  well ; 
Around  thee  foes  to  forge  the  ready  lie. 
And  blot  life's  latest  scene  with  calumny  ; 
Before  thee  tortures,  which  the  soul  can  dare. 
Vet  doubts  how  well  the  shrinking  flesh  may  bear  i 
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But  deeply  feels  a  siiigl*^  cry  would  shame, 
To  valour's  praise  :»;_»  iasii  ami  dearest  claim  ; 
The  life  thou  leav'sl  .'jelow,  denied  above 
By  kind  monopolists  of  heavenly  love  ; 
And  more  inan  doubtful  paradise — thy  heaven 
Of  earthly  hope — ihv  loved  one  trom  thee  riven. 
Such  were  thi-  thoughts  that  outlaw  must  sustain, 
And  govern  pangs  surpassing  mortal  pain  : 
And  tho<e  susiain'd  he — boots  it  well  or  ill  ? 
Since  not  to  sink  beneath,  is  something  still ! 

,     VII. 
The  first  da/  pass'd — he  saw  not  her — Gulnare — 
The  second — third — and  still  she  came  not  there  ; 
But  what  her  words  avouch'd.  her  charms  had  done, 
Or  else  he  had  not  seen  another  sun. 
The  fourth  day  roll'd  arlong,  and  with  the  night 
Came  storm  and  darkness  in  their  mingling  might : 
Oh !  how  he  lisien'd  to  the  rushing  deep, 
That  ne'er  till  now  so  broke  upon  his  sleep; 
And  his  wild  spirit  wilder  wishes  sent, 
Rousf'd  b)  the  roar  of  his  own  element ! 
Oft  had  he  ridden  on  that  winged  wave, 
And  loved  its  roughness  for  the  speed  it  gave  ; 
And  now  its  dashing  tcho'd  on  his  ear. 
A  long  known  voice — alas  !  too  vainly  near  ! 
Loud  sung  the  wind  a^ove  ;  and.  dftjniy  loud. 
Shook  o'er  his  turret  cell  the  thunder  cloud; 
And  flash'd  the  lightning  by  the  latticed  bar. 
To  him  more  genial  than  the  midniiih'  star  : 
Close  to  the  glimmering  grate  he  dragg'd  his  chain, 
And  hoped  that  peril  might  not  prove  in  vain. 
He  raised  his  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and  pra)'d 
One  pitying  flash  to  mar  the  form  it  made : 
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His  steel  and  impioui  prajjer  attract  alike — 
Tbe  storm  roli'd  onward  and  di>(liin'd  to  strike  ; 
Its  peal  wax'd  fainter — ceased — he  felt  alone, 
As  if  Aome  faithless  friend  had  ^pu^n'd  his  groan  ! 

Vlil 
The  midnight  pass'd — and  (o  the  massy  door, 
A  light  istep  came — it  paused — it  moved  once  more  ; 
Slow  turns  the  grating  bolt  and  Millen  key  : 
'Tis  as  bis  heart  foreboded — tnat  fair  she  ! 
Whate'er  her  sins,  to  him  a  uuardian  saint, 
And  beauteous  still  as  hermit's  hope  can  paint ; 
Yet  changed  since  las(  within  ihwt  ceil  she  came, 
More  pale  her  cheek,  more  tremulous  her  frame  : 
On  him  she  cast  her  dark  and  hurried  eye 
Which  spoke  before  her  accent)? — "  thim  must  die  f 
Yes,  thou  must  die — there  is  but  one  resource. 
The  last — the  worst — if  torture  were  not  worse." 

••  Lady  I  I  look  to  none — my  lips  proclaim 
"What  last  proclaim'd  they— Conrad  >u\\  the  same  ; 
Why  should'st  thou  seek  an  outlaw's  life  to  spare, 
And  change  the  sentence  I  deserve  to  bear? 
Well  have  1  earn'd — nor  here  alone — the  meed 
Of  Seyd's  revenge,  by  many  a  lawless  deed." 

*«  Wliy  should  I  seek  .'  because — Oh  !  didst  thou  not 
Redeem  my  life  from  worse  than  slavery's  lot  .'* 
Why  should  I  seek? — hath  misery  made  thee  blind 
To  the  fond  workings  of  a  woman's  mind  ! 
And  must  I  say  ?  albeit  my  heart  rebel 
With  all  that  woman  feels,  but  should  not  tell — 
Because— despite 'thy  crimes— that  heart  is  moved  : 
Iifear'd  thee — thankd  thee — pilied-madden'd--loved. 
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Reply  not,  tell  not  now  thy  tale  again, 
Thou  lov'st  another — and  1  love  in  vain  ; 
Though  fond  as  miue  her  bo«om,  form  more  fair, 
I  rush  through  peril  which  she  would  not  dare. 
l(  that  thy  heart  to  hers  were  truly  dear, 
"Were  1  thine  own — thou  wert  not  lonely  here  : 
An  outlaw's  spouse — and  leave  her  lord  to  roam  ! 
What  hath  such  gentle  dame  to  do  with  home? 
But  speak  not  now — o'er  thine  and  o'er  my  head 
Hangs  the  keen  sabre  by  a  single  thread  ; 
it'  thou  hast  courage  still,  and  would'st  be  free, 
Receive  this  poniard — rise — and  follow  me  I" 

"  Ay — in  my  chains  !  my  steps  will  gently  tread, 
With  these  adornments,  o'er  each  slumbering  head  ! 
Thou  hast  forgot — is  this  a  garb  for  flight  ? 
Or  is  that  instrument  more  fit  for  fight?" 

"  Misdoubting  Corsair!   I  have  gain'd  the  guard. 

Ripe  for  re-''olt,  and  greedy  for  reward. 

A  single  word  of  mine  removes  that  chain  : 

Without  some  aid  how  here  could  I  remain  ? 

Weil,  since  we  met,  hath  sped  my  busy  time, 

If  in  aught  evil,  for  thy  sake  the  crime  .: 

The  crime — 'tis  none  to  punish  those  of  Seyd. 

That  hated  tyrant,  Conrad — he  must  bleed  ! 

I  see  thee  shudder — but  my  soul  is  changed — 

Wrong'd — spurn'd — reviled — and  it  shall  be  areuged, 

Accused  of  what  till  now  my  heart  disdain'd — 

Too  faithful,  though  to  bitter  bondage  chaiu'd. 

Yes,  smile  I — but  he  had  little  cause  to  sneer, 

J  was  not  treacherous  then — nor  thou  too  dear: 

But  he  has  said  it — and  the  jealous  well, 

Those  tyrants,  teasing,  tempting  to  rebel, 

l^eserve  the  fate  their  fretting  lips  foretell. 
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I  never  loved — he  bouglit  me — somewhat  high — 

Since  with  me  camn  a  heart  he  could  not  buy, 

I  was  as>lrtve  unmurmuring;  he  bath  said, 

Bui  for  his  rescue  1  with  thee  had  lied. 

'Twas  fal^e  thou  know'st — but  let  such  augurs  rue, 

Their  words  are  omens  Insult  renders  true. 

Nor  was  ihy  respite  granted  to  my  prayer; 

This  Heeling  grace  was  only  to  prepare 

New  torments  lor  th}  life,  and  my  despair. 

Mine  too  he  threatens  ;  bul  his  dotage  still 

Would  fain  reserve  me  for  his  lordly  will  : 

"When  wearier  of  these  fleeting  charms  and  me, 

There  yawns  the  sack — and  yonder  roils  the  sea  ! 

What !  am  I  then  a  toy  .or  dotard's  play, 

To  wear  but  till  the  gilding  frets  away  ? 

I  saw  thee — loved  thee — owe  thee  all — would  save, 

If  but  to  show  how  grat«iful  is  a  slave. 

But  had  he  not  thus  menaced  fame  and  life, 

(And  well  he  keep>s  his  oaths  pronounced  in  strife,) 

I  still  had  saved  thee — but  the  Pacha  spared.- 

Now  I  am  all  thine  own — for  all  prepared  : 

Thou  lov'st  me  not — nor  know'st — or  but  the  worst. 

Alas  !  this  love — that  hatred  are  the  first — 

Oh '  could'st  thou  prove  my  truth,  thou  would'st  not 

start, 
Nor  fear  the  fire  that  lights  an  Eastern  heart, 
'Tis  now  the  beacon  of  thy  safety — now 
It  points  within  the  port  a  Mainote  prow  : 
But  in  one  chamber,  where  our  path  must  lead, 
There  sleeps— he  must  not  wake— the  oppressor  Sey  d  '" 

"  Gulnare — Gulnare — I  never  felt  till  now 
My  abj«ct  fortune,  withered  fame  so  low : 
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Seyd  is  mine  enemy  :  had  swept  my  band 

From  earth  with  ruthless  but  with  open  hand, 

And  ihertfore  came  1  m  my  bark  of  war, 

To  smite  the  smiter  with  the  scunitar  ; 

Such  is  my  weapon — not  the  secret  knife — 

Who  spares  a  woman's,  seeks  not  slumber's  life. 

Thine  saved   ;i:ladly.  Lady,  not  for  this — 

Let  me  not  deem  that  mercy  shown  amiss. 

Now  farf  thee  well — more  j)eace  be  with  thy  breast  I 

Night  wears  apace — my  last  of  earthly  rest !" 

"  Rest .'  Rest !  oy  sunrise  must  thy  sinews  shake, 

And  thy  limbs  writhe  around  the  ready  stake. 

I  heard  the  order — saw — I  will  not  see— 

If  thou  wilt  perish,  I  will  fail  with  thee. 

My  life — my  love — my  hatred — all  below 

Are  on  this  cast — Corsair  !  'lis  but  a  blow  ! 

Without  it  flight  were  idle — how  evade 

His  sure  pursuit?  my  wrongs  toounrepaid. 

My  youth  disgraced — the  long,  long  wasted  years, 

One  blow  shall  cancel  with  our  future  fears ; 

But  since  the  dagger  suits  thee  less  than  brand, 

I'll  try  the  firmness  of  a  female  hand. 

The  guards  are  gain'd — one  moment  all  were  o'er — 

Corsair  !  we  meet  in  safety  or  no  more  ! 

If  errs  my  feeble  hand,  the  morning  cloud 

Will  hover  o'er  thy  scaffold,  and  my  shroud." 

IX. 
She  turn'd,  and  vanisb'd  ere  he  could  reply, 
But  his  glance  follow'd  far  with  eager  eye  ; 
And  gathering,  as  he  could,  the  links  that  bound 
His  form,  to  curl  their  length,  and  curb  their  sound, 
Since  bar  and  bolt  no  more  his  steps  preclude, 
He,  fast  as  fetter'd  limbs  allow,  pursued. 
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'Twas  dark  and  winding-,  and  he  knew  not  where 

That  pa?!<age  led  ;  nor  lamp  nor  guard  were  there  : 

He  sees  a  ddsky  glimmerins: — shall  he  seek 

Or  >bun  that  ray  so  indistinct  and  weak? 

Chance  guides  his  >teps — n  freshness  seems  to  bear 

Full  on  his  brow,  as  if  from  morning  air — 

He  reach'd  an  open  gallery — on  his  eye 

Gleam'd  the  last  srar  of  night,  the  clearing  sky: 

Yet  scarcely  heeded  these — another  light 

From  a  lone  chamber  struck  upon  his  sight. 

Towards  it  he  moved,  a  scarcely  closing  door 

Re\fal'd  the  ray  within,  but  nothing  more. 

With  hasty  step  a  figure  outward  past,  [last  ! 

Then  pciused — and  turn'd — and    paused — 'tis  She  at 

No  poniard  in  that  hand — nor  sign  of  ill — 

••  Thanks  to  ttiai  sof'ening  heart — she  could  not  |(ill !" 

Again  he  look'd,  the  wildness  of  her  eye 

Starts  from  the  day  abrupt  and  tearfully. 

She  stopp'd — threw  back  her  dark  far-floating  hair, 

That  nearly  veii'd  her  face  and  bosom  fair; 

As  if  she  late  had  bent  her  leaning  head 

Above  some  object  of  her  doubt  or  dread. 

They  meet — upon  her  brow — unknown — forgot — 

Her  hurrying  hand  had  left — 'twas  but  a  spot — 

Its  hue  was  all  he  saw,  and  scarce  withstood — 

Oh  I  slight  but  certain  pledge  of  crime — 'tia  blood  ! 

X. 
He  had  seen  battle — he  had  brooded  lone 
O'er  promised  pangs  to  sentenced  guilt  foreshown; 
He  had  been  tempted — chasten'd — and  the  chain 
Yet  on  his  arms  might  ever  there  reinain  ; 
Bat  ne'er  from  strife,  captivity,  remorse, 
From  all  his  feelings  in  their  inmost  force, 
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So  thrill'd — so  shudder'd  every  creeping  vein, 
As  now  they  froze  before  thai  purple  stain. 
That  spot  of  blood,  that  lif^ht  but  guilty  streak, 
Had  banish'd  all  the  beauty  from  uer  cheek  I 
Blood  he  had  view'd,  could  view  uamov'd,  but  then 
It  flowM  in  combat,  or  was  shed  by  men  ! 

XI. 
'*  'Tis  done,  he  nearly  waked,  but  it  is  done. 
Corsair  I  he  perish'd,  thou  art  dearly  won. 
All  words  would  now  be  vain,  away,  away  ! 
Our  bark  in  tossing,  'tis  already  day. 
The  few  gain'd  over,  now  are  wholly  mine. 
And  these  thy  yet  surviving  band  shall  join  i 
Anon  my  voice  shall  vindicate  my  hand, 
When  once  our  sail  forsakes  this  haled  strand." 

Xll. 
She  clapp'd  her  hands,  and  through  the  gallery  pour, 
Equipp'd  for  flight,  her  vassals — Greek  and  Moor  : 
Silent  but  quick  they  stoop,  his  chams  unbmd — 
Once  more  his  limbs  are  free  as  mounfaih  wind  .' 
But  on  his  heavy  heart  such  sadness  sate. 
As  if  they  there  transferr'd  that  iron  weight 
No  words  are  ulter'd — at  her  sign,  a  door 
Reveals  the  secret  passage  to  the  shore  ; 
The  city  lies  behind,  they  speed,  tney  reach 
The  glad  waves  dancing  on  the  >eilow  beach  , 
And  Conrad  following,  at  her  beck,  obey'd, 
Nor  cared  he  now  if  rescued  or  betray 'd  ; 
Resistance  were  as  useless  as  if  Seyd 
Yet  lived  to  view  the  doom  his  ire  decreed. 

XIII. 
Embark'd,  the  sail  unfurl'd,  the  light  breeze  blew- 
How  much  had  Conrad's  memory  to  review  ! 
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Sunk  he  in  coRtempiation,  till  the  cape 
Where  last  he  anchor'd  rear'd  its  giant  shape, 
Ah  !— since  that  fatal  night,  though  briet  the  time, 
Had  swept  an  age  of  terror,  grief,  and  crime  ; 
As  Its  far  shadow  frown'd  above  the  mast, 
He  veil'd  his  face,  and  sorrow'd  as  he  past ; 
He  thought  of  all,  Gonsalvo  and  his  band, 
His  fleeting  triumph  and  liis  failing  hand  ; 
He  thought  on  her  afar,  his  lonely  bride  ; 
He  turn'd  and  suw — Gulnare,  the  homicide  ' 

XiV. 
She  watch'd  his  features  till  she  could  not  bear 
Their  freezing  aspect  and  averted  air. 
And  that  strange  fierceness  foreign  to  her  e)-e, 
Fell  quench'd  in  tears,  too  late  to  shed  or  dry. 
She  knelt  beside  him  and  his  hand  she  prest, 
"Thou  mavst  forgive,  though  Alla's  self  detest; 
But  for  that  deed  of  darkness  what  wert  thou? 
Reproach  me,  but  not  yet.  Oh  ■  .-pare  me  now  ! 
I  am  not  what  I  seem,  this  fearful  night 
My  brain  bewilder'd,  do  not  madden  quite  : 
If  [  had  never  lov'd,  though  less  my  guilt. 
Thou  hadstnot  lived  to — hate  me— if  thou  wilt." 

XV. 

She  wrongs  his  thoughts,  they  more  himself  upbraid 
Than  her,  though  undesign'd,  the  wretch  he  made  \ 
But  speechless  all,  deep,  dark,  and  unexprest, 
They  bleed  within  that  silent  cell — his  breast. 
Still  onward,  fair  the  breeze,  nor  rough  the  surge, 
The  blue  waves  sport  around  the  stern  they  urge  ; 
Far  on  the  horizon's  verge  appears  a  speck, 
A  spot,  a  mast,  a  sail,  an  armed  deck  : 
3  * 
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Their  little  bark  her  men  of  watch  descry, 

And  ampler  canvass  woos  the  wind  from  high; 

She  bears  her  do«i't)  majesiicallv  rtear, 

Speed  on  her  prow,  and  ter.or  in  her  lier; 

A  fl  .sh  is  seen — the  liall  beyond  their  bow 

Booms  harmless,  hissinj^  to  ihe  deep  below. 

Up  rose  keen  Conrad  from  his  silent  trance, 

A  long,  long  absent  gladness  in  his  glance  ; 

•♦*Ti8  mine,  my  blood- red  Hag  I  again,  again, 

I  am  not  all  deserted  on  the  main !" 

They  own  the  signal,  answer  to  the  hail. 

Hoist  out  the  boat  at  oi/ce,  aiid  slacken  sail. 

"  'Tis  Conrad  I  Conrad  !"  shouting  from  the  deck, 

Command  nor  duly  could  their  transport  check  ; 

With  light  alacrity  and  gaze  of  pride. 

They  view  him  mouiii  once  move  his  vessel's  side  ; 

A  smile  relaxing  in  each  rugged  face, 

Their  arms  cau  scarce  forbear  a  rough  embrace. 

He,  half  forgetting  danger  and  defeat, 

Returns  their  greeting  as  a  chief  may  greet, 

Wrings  with  a  cordial  gi  asp  Anseimo's  hand, 

And  feels  he  yet  can  conquer  and  command  ! 

XVI. 
These  greetings  o'er,  the  feelings  that  o'erflow, 
Yet  grieve  to  win  him  back  without  a  blow  ; 
They  sail'd  prepared  for  vengeance— had  they  known 
A  woman's  hand  secured  that  deed  her  own. 
She  were  their  queen — less  scrupulous  are  they 
Than  haughty  Conrad  how  they  win  their  way. 
With  many  an  asking  smile,  and  wondering  stare, 
They  whisper  round,  and  gaze  upon  Gulnare  ; 
And  her,  at  once  above — beneath  her  sex. 
Whom  blood  appali'd  not,  their  regards  perplex. 
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To  Conrad  turns  her  faint  imploring;  eye, 

She  drops  her  veil,  and  stands  in  silence  by  ; 

Her  arms  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast, 

Which — Conrad  safe — to  fate  resigned  the  rest. 

Though  worse  than  phrensy  could  that  bosom  fill, 

Extreme  in  love  or  hate,  in  good  or  ill, 

The  worst  of  crimes  had  left  her  woman  still ! 

XVII. 
This  Conrad  mark'd,  and  felt — ah  !  could  he  less  r^ 
Hate  of  that  deed,  but  grief  for  her  di.stress  ; 
What  she  has  done  no  tears  can  wash  awa}', 
And  heaven  must  punish  on  its  angry  day  ; 
But — it  was  done  :  he  knew,  whate'er  her  guilt. 
For  him  that  poniard  smote,  that  blood  was  spilt  : 
And  he  was  free  I — and  she  for  him  had  given 
Her  all  on  earth,  and  more  than  all  in  heaven  ! 
A.nd  now  he  turn'd  him  to  that  dark-eyed  slave 
Whose  brow  was  bow'd  beneath  the  glance  he  gave. 
Who  now  seem'd  changed  and  humbled: — faint  and 

meek. 
But  varying  oft  the  colour  of  her  cheek 
To  deeper  shades  of  paleness — all  its  red 
That  fearful  spot  which  stain'd  it  from  the  dead  I 
He  took  that  hand — it  trembled — now  too  late — 
So  soft  in  love — so  wildly  nerved  in  hate  ; 
He  cla^sp'd  that  hand — it  trembled — and  his  own 
Had  lost  its  firmness,  and  his  voice  its  tone. 
"Gulnare  I" — but  she  replied  not — "  dear  Gulnare  !'* 
She  raised  her  eye — her  only  answer  there — 
At  once  she  sought  and  sunk  in  his  embrace  : 
If  he  had  driven  her  from  that  resting  place, 
His  had  been  more  or  less  than  mortal  heart, 
Bui — good  or  ill — it  bade  her  not  depart. 
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Perchance,' but  for  the  bodings  of  his  breast, 
His  latest  virtue  iben  had  joiu'd  ihe  rest. 
Vet  even  Medora  migh»  forgive  the  kiss 
That  ask'd  from  form  so  tair  no  more  than  this : 
The  first,  the  last  that  Frai.iv  stole  from  Faith — 
To  lips  where  Love  had  lavish'd  all  his  breath, 
To  lips — whose  broken  sighs  such  fragrance  liing, 
As  he  had  fann'd  them  freshly  with  his  wing  ! 

XVIII. 
They  gain  by  twilight's  hour  their  lonely  isle. 
To  them  the  very  rocks  appear  to  smile  ; 
The  haven  hums  with  many  a  cheering  sound, 
T  e  beacons  blaze  their  wonted  .stations  round, 
The  boats  are  darting  o'er  the  curly  bay, 
And  sportive  dolphins  bend  them  through  the  spray  . 
Even  the  hoarse  sea-bird's,  shrill,  discordant  shriek, 
Greets  like  the  welcome  of  his  tuneless  beak  ! 
Beneath  each  lamp  that  through  its  lattice  gleams. 
Their  fancy  paints  the  friends  that  trim  the  beams. 
Oh  I  what  can  sanctify  the  joys  of  home, 
Like  Hope's  gay  glance  from  Ocean's  troubled  foam  : 

XIX. 
The  lights  are  high  on  beacon  and  from  bower. 
And  midst  them  Conrad  seeks  Medora's  tower: 
He  looks  in  vain — 'tis  strange — and  all  remark, 
Amid  so  many,  hers  alone  is  dark. 
Tis  strange — of  yore  its  welcome  never  faii'd, 
Nor  now,  perchance,  extinguish'd,  only  veil'd. 
Witlrthe  first  boat  descends  he  for  the  shore, 
And  looks  impatient  on  the  lingering  oar. 
Oh  !  for  a  wing  beyond  the  falcon's  flight, 
To  bear  him  like  an  arrow  to  that  height ! 
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With  the  first  pause  the  resting  rowers  gave, 

He  waiis  not — looks  not — leaps  into  the  wave, 

Strives  through  the  surge,  bestrides  the  beach,  and  high 

Ascends  the  path  familiar  to  his  eye. 

He  reach'd  his  turret  door — he  paused — no  sound 

Broke  from  within  ;  and  all  wa.-  night  around. 

He  knock'd,  and  loudly — footstep  nor  reply 

Announced  that  any  heaid  or  deeni'd  him  nigh  ; 

He  knock'd — but  faintly — for  his  trembling  hand 

Refused  to  aid  his  heavj'  heart's  demand. 

The  portal  opens — 'lis  a  well  known  face — 

But  not  the  form  he  panted  to  emhrace. 

Its  lips  are  silent — twice  his  own  essay'd, 

And  fail'd  to  frame  the  question  they  delay'd ; 

He  snatch'd  the  lamp — Us  li^ht  will  answer  all — 

It  quits  his  grasp,  expiring  in  the  fail ; 

lie  would  not  wait  tor  that  reviving  ray — 

As  soon  could  he  have  lingered  there  for  day  ; 

But,  glimmering  through  the  dusky  corridore, 

Another  chequers  o'er  the  shadow'd  lloor  ; 

His  steps  the  chamber  gain-^-his  eyes  behold 

All  that  his  heart  believed  not — yet  foretold  ! 

XX. 
He  turn'd  not — spoke  not — sunk  not — fix'd  his  look, 
And  set  the  anxiou?  frdine  that  lately  shook  : 
He  gazed — how  lonj;  we  gaze  despite  of  pain, 
And  know,  but  dare  not  own,  we  gaze  in  vain  ! 
In  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair. 
That  death  with  gentler  aspect  wither'd  there  ; 
And  the  cold  flowers*  her  colder  hand  contain'd, 
In  that  last  grasp  as  tenderly  were  strain'd 

*  In  the  Levant  it  is  the  custom  to  strow  flowers  on  the  bo 
dies  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  hands  of  young  persons  to  placo 
a  nosegay. 
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As  if  she  scarcelj  felt,  but  feign'd  a  sleep, 
Aud  made  it  almost  mocliery  yet  to  weep  : 
The  loii^  dark  lashes  fringed  her  lids  of  snow, 
Aud  veii'd— thought  shrinks  from  all  that  lurk'd  below- 
Oh  !  o'er  the  eye  death  most  exerts  his  might, 
And  hurls  the  spirit  from  her  throne  of  light  J 
Sinks  those  blue  orbs  in  that  long  last  eclipse. 
But  spares,  ai  yet,  the  charm  around  her  lips — 
Yet,  yet  they  seem  as  they  forbore  to  smile, 
And  wish'd  repose — but  only  for  a  while  ; 
But  the  white  shroud,  and  each  extended  tre?s. 
Long — fair — but  spread  in  utter  litelcssness. 
Which,  late  the  sport  of  every  summer  wind, 
Escaped  the  baffled  wreath  that  strove  to  bind  ; 
These — and  the  pale  pure  cheek,  became  the  bier  - 
But  fehe  is  nothing — wherefore  is  he  here  ? 

XXI. 
He  ask'd  no  question — all  were  anawer'd  novr 
By  the  first  glance  on  that  snll — marble  brow. 
It  wa*  enough — she  died — what  reck'd  it  hovr  ,* 
The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years. 
The  source  of  softest  wishes,  tenderest  feara, 
The  only  living  thing  he  could  not  hate, 
^Va8  reft  at  onci=' — and  he  deserved  his  fate, 
But  did  not  feel  it  lees  ; — the  good  explore. 
For  peace,  those  realms  where  guilt  can  never  soar; 
The  proud — the  wayward — who  have  fix'd  below 
Their  joy — and  find  thi?  earth  enough  for  wo, 
Lose  in  that  one  their  all — perchance  a  mite — 
But  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight.' 
Full  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  hiern 
Mask  hearts  where  grief  hath  little  left  to  leara  ; 
And  many  a  withering  thought  lies  hid,  not  loit, 
in  smiles  that  least  befit  vrbo  wear  them  most. 
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XXII. 
By  those,  that  deepest  feel,  is  ill  exprest 
The  indistinctMe>s  oi  ihe  buffering  breast ; 
Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  one, 
Which  seeks  from  all  the  refuge  found  in  none  ; 
No  words  suffice  the  secret  soul  to  show, 
For  Truth  denies  ail  eloquence  to  Wo. 
On  Conrad's  stiicken  soul  exhaustion  prest, 
And  stupor  almost  lulled  it  into  rest ; 
So  feeble  now — hi.>^  mother's  soflness  crept 
To  those  wild  eyes,  which  like  an  infant's  wept  -• 
It  was  the  ver\  weakness  of  his  brain, 
Which  thus  confessed  without  relieving  pain. 
None  saw  his  irickimg  tears — perchance,  if  seen, 
That  Useless  flood  of  grief  had  never  been  : 
Nor  long  they  riow'd — he  dried  them  to  depart, 
In  helpless — hopeless — brokenness  of  heart: 
The  sun  goes  forth — but  Conrad's  day  is  dim  ; 
And  the  night  cometh — ne'er  to  pass  from  him. 
There  is  no  darkness  like  the  cloud  of  mind, 
On  Grief's  vain  eye — the  blindest  of  the  blind  ! 
Which  may  not — dare  not  see — but  turns  asidft 
To  blackest  shade — nor  will  endure  a  guide  ! 

XXIII. 
His  heart  was  form'd  for  softness — warp'd  to  wrong  ; 
Betray'd  too  early,  and  beguiled  too  long ; 
Each  feeling  pure — as  falls  the  dropping  dew 
Within  the  grot ;  like  that  had  harden'd  too  ; 
Less  clear,  perchance,  its  earthly  trials  pass'd, 
But  sunk  and  chill'd,  and  petrified  at  last. 
Yet  tempests  wear,  and  lightning  cleaves  the  rock  ; 
If  such  his  heart,  so  shatter'd  it  the  shock. 
There  grew  one  flower  beneath  its  rugged  brow. 
Though  dark  the  shade— it  shelter'd— aared  till  now 
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The  thunder  came— that  tK)lt  hath  blasted  both, 
The  Granite's  firmness,  and  the  Lily's  growth : 
The  gentle  plant  hath  left  no  leaf  to  tell 
Its  tale,  but  shrunk  and  wither'd  where  it  fell, 
And  of  ita  cold  protector,  blacken  round 
Bui  shiver'd  fragments  on  the  barren  ground  ! 

XXIV 
'Tis  morn — to  venture  on  his  lonely  hour 
Few  dare;  though  now  Anselmo sought  his  towCi 
He  was  not  there — nor  seen  along  the  shore  ; 
Ere  night,  alarm'd,  their  isle  is  traversed  o'er : 
Another  morn — another  bid-i  ihem  seek, 
And  shout  his  name  till  echo  waxeth  weak  ; 
Mount — grotto — cavern — valley  search'd  in  vain, 
They  find  on  shore  a  sea-boat's  broken  chain  : 
Their  hope  revives — the}  follow  o'er  the  main. 
'Tis  idle  all — moons  roll  on  moons  away, 
\nd  Conrad  comes  not — came  not  since  that  day . 
Xor  trace,  nor  tidings  of  hi;;  doom  declare 
Where  lives  his  grief,  or  perish'd  his  despair  ! 
LoDgmoum'd  his  band  whom  none  could  mourn  beside  : 
And  fair  the  monument  they  gave  his  bride  : 
For  him  they  raise  not  the  recording  stone — 
His  death  yet  dubious,  deeds  too  widely  known  ; 
He  left  a  Corsair's  name  to  other  times, 
Link'd  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes.* 

*  That  the  point  of  honour  which  is  represented  in  one  in- 
stance of  Conrad's  character  has  not  been  carried  beyond 
the  bounds  of  probabihty,  may  perhaps  be  in  some  degree 
confirmed  by  the  following  anecdote  of  a  brother  buccajicer 
in  the  present  year,  1814. 

Our  readers  have  all  seen  the  account  of  the  enterprise 
p^ainst  the  pirates  of  Barrataria  ;  but  few,  we  believe,  were 
informed  of  the  situation,  history,  or  nature  of  that  establish- 
ment. For  the  intbrmation  of  such  as  were  unacquainted 
nith  it,  we  have  procured  from  a  friend  the  following  inte- 
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resting  narrative  of  the  main  facts,  of  which  he  has  porsonal 
knowledge,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  some  of  our 
readers. 

Barrataria  is  a  bay,  or  a  narrow  arm  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ; 
it  runs  through  a  rich  but  very  flat  country,  until  it  reaches 
within  a  mile  of  the  Missi-isippi  river  fifteen  miles  below  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.  The  bay  has  brancnes  almost  innu- 
merable, in  whicn  persons  can  lie  concealed  iVoni  ihe  severeat 
scrutiny.  It  communicates  with  three  lakes  which  li»  on  the 
■outh-west  side,  and  ihese,  with  tl'f*  lake  ni  the  same  name, 
and  which  lies  contiguous  ti>  tlu-  seii,  where  There  is  an  island 
formed  by  the  two  arms  of  this  lakt.  iind  the  sea.  The  east 
and  west  point  of  this  ishind  were  fortified  m  the  year  1811, 
by  a  band  of  pirates,  under  tlis  command  of  one  Monsieur 
La  Fitte.  A  large  majority  of  these  outlaws  are  of  that  clas" 
of  the  population  of  thu  slate  of  Louisiana  who  fled  from  tlie 
island  of  St.  Domingo  during  the  troubles  there  and  took  re- 
fuge in  the  island  of  Cuba  :  and  when  the  last  war  between 
France  and  Spain  commenced,  they  were  compelled  to  leave 
that  island  with  the  short  notice  of  a  few  days.  Without 
ceremony,  they  entered  the  United  State.*,  thn  most  of  them 
the  Slate  of  Louisiana,  with  ail  the  negroes  they  had  possess- 
ed in  Cuba.  They  were  notified  by  the  Governor  of  that  state 
of  the  clause  in  the  conslitution  which  forbade  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  received  the  assurance  of 
the  Governor  that  he  would  obtain,  if  possible,  the  approbation 
of  the  general  government  for  their  retaining  this  projjerty. 

The  Island  of  Barrataria  is  situatod  about  lat.  29.  deg.  15 
min.  long.  92  30.  and  is  as  remarkable  for  its  health  as  for  the 
■uperior  scale  and  shell  fish  with  which  its  waters  abound 
The  chief  of  this  horde,  like  Charles  de  Moore,  had  mixed 
with  his  many  vices  some  virtues.  In  the  year  1813,  this 
party  had  from  its  turpitude  and  boldness,  claimed  the  atten 
tion  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  ;  and  to  break  up  the  esta 
bUshment,  he  thought  proper  to  strike  at  the  head.  lie  there 
fore  offered  a  reward  of  .500  dollars  for  the  head  of  Monsieur 
La  Fitte,  who  was  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  from  his  immediate  connection,  and  his  onc» 
having  been  a  fencing  master  in  that  city  of  great  reputation, 
which  art  he  learnt  in  Buonaparte's  array,  where  he  was  a 
Captain.  The  reward  which  was  offered  by  the  Governor  fur 
the  head  of  La  Fitte  was  answered  by  the  offer  of  a  reward 
from  the  latter  of  15,000  for  the  head  of  the  Governor.  The 
Governor  ordered  out  a  company  to  march  from  the  city  to 
La  Fitte's  island,  and  to  burn  and  destroy  all  the  property, 
and  to  bring  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  all  his  banditti.  Thi«« 
company,  under  the  command  of  a  man  who  had  been  the 
intimate  associate  of  this  bold  Captain,  approached  very  near 
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to  tbe  Fortified  island,  berore  ho  saw  a  man,  or  heard  a  sound, 
until  he  heard  a  whistle,  not  unlike  a  buat8wain'i<  call. — 
Then  it  was  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  armed  men  who 
had  emerijed  from  th«  hecrel  avenues  which  led  inio  Bayou. 
Here  ii  was  that  the  modern  Charles  de  Moore  devf-loped  his 
few  noble  trairs  ;  fur  to  this  ruan  who  had  come  to  destroy 
his  life  and  all  tliat  was  dear  to  him,  he  not  only  spared  hiE 
life,  but  otfered  him  that  which  would  have  made  tiie  honest 
Boldier  easy  for  the  remainder  of  hi«  uayc,  which  wa^  indignant- 
ly refused.  He  then,  with  the  a|iprobation  of  his  captor  re- 
turned to  the  city.  This  circumstance,  and  some  concomi- 
tant events,  proved  that  this  band  of  piraies  was  not  to  be 
taken  by  land.  Our  naval  force  having  nlways  been  small  in 
that  quarter,  excrtione  for  the  destruction  of  this  elicit  esta- 
blishment could  not  be  expected  from  them  until  augmented  ; 
for  an  officer  of  the  navy,  v,  ith  most  of  the  gun-boats  on  that 
station,  had  to  retreat  from  an  overwhelming  force  of  La 
Fitte's.  So  soon  as  the  augmentation  of  the  navy  authorized 
an  attack,  one  was  made  ;  the  tvprthrow  of  this  banditti  has 
been  the  result ;  and  now  ihis  almost  mvulnerable  point  and 
key  to  New  Orleans  is  clear  of  an  enemy,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  government  will  hold  it  by  a  strong,  military  force. — From 
an  American  J^Tewspoper. 

In  Noble's  continuation  of  Granger's  Biographical  Dic- 
tioiiaty  there  is  a  singular  passage  in  his  account  of  Arch- 
bishop Blackbourne,  and  as  in  some  measure  connected  with 
Ihc  profession  of  the  hero  of  the  foregoing  poem,  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  extracting  it. 

"  There  is  something  mysterious  m  the  history  and  charac- 
ter of  Dr.  Blackbourne.  The  farmer  is  but  imperfectly  known ; 
and  report  has  even  a.s.-erted  he  was  a  buccaneer  :  and  that 
one  of  his  brethren  in  that  profe.'Ssion  having  askpd  on  his 
arrival  in  England,  what  had  become  of  his  old  chum,  Black- 
bourne, was  answered,  he  is  archbishop  of  York.  We  are 
informed  that  Blackbourne  was  installed  sub-dean  of  Exeter, 
in  1694,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1702 ;  but  after  his  suc- 
cessor, Lewis  Barnet's  death,  in  1704,  he  regained  it.  In  the 
following  year  he  became  dean  ;  and,  in  1714,  held  with  it  the 
archdeanery  of  ComwaH.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  ol 
Exeter,  February  24, 1716 ;  and  translated  to  York,  November 
28, 1724,  as  a  reward  according  to  court  scandal,  for  uniting 
George  I.  to  the  Dutchess  of  Munster.  This,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  unfounded  calumny.  As  archbishop 
he  behaved  with  great  prudence,  and  was  equally  respectable 
as  the  guardian  of  the  revenues  of  the  see.  Rumour  whis- 
pered he  retained  the  vices  of  his  youth,  and  that  a  passion 
for  the  fair  sex  formed  an  item  in  the  hst  of  his  weaknesses  ; 
"'it  so  far  from  being  con>'icted  by  seventy  witnesses,  be  does 
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rot  appear  to  liave  been  directly  criminated  by  one. — In  short, 
I  look  upon  these  aspersions  as  the  effects  of  mere  malice. 
How  is  it  possible  a  buccaneer  should  have  been  so  good  a 
scholar  as  Biackbourne  certainly  was  ?  he  who  had  so  per- 
fect a  knowledge  of  the  classics,  (particularly  of  tlie  Greek 
tragedians,)  as  to  be  able  to  read  them  with  ilie  same  ease  as 
he  could  Shakspeare,  must  have  taken  great  pains  to  acquire 
the  learned  languages  ;  and  have  had  both  leisure  and  good 
masters.  But  he  was  undoubtedly  educated  at  Christ-church 
College,  Oxford.  He  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  pleasant  man  ; 
this,  however,  was  turned  against  him,  by  its  being  said  'he 
gained  more  heart*  thuii  souls.'  " 

"  The  only  voice  that  could  soothe  the  passions  of  the  savage 
(Alphonso  il}  was  that  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous  wife,  the 
sole  object  of  his  1  •ve  :  the  voice  of  Donna  Isabella,  the 
daughter  of  ihe  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  grand-daughter  of 
Philip'2d,  King  of  Spain. — Herdying  words  sunk  deep  into  hii 
memory;  his  fierce  spirit  melted  into  tears  ;  and  after  the  last 
embrace,  Alphoiiso  retired  into  his  chamber  to  bewai)  bis 
irreparable  loss,  and  to  meditate  on  the  vanity  of  human  hfe.'' 
Miscellaneous  Works  of  Gibbon.  Kno  Edition,  8r9.  vol.  3, 
pngt  473. 


LARA. 

CANTO  I. 

I. 

The  Serfs  are  glad  through  Lara's  wide  domai;-. 
And  Slavery  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain ; 
He,  their  unhoped,  but  unforgotlen  lord, 
The  long  self-exiled  chieftain  is  restored  ; 
There  be  bright  faces  in  the  busy  hall, 
Bowls  on  the  board,  and  banners  on  (he  wall ; 
Far  chequering  o'er  the  pictured  window,  plays 
The  unwonted  fagots'  hospitable  blaze  ; 
And  gay  retainers  gather  round  the  hearth, 
With  tongues  all  loudness,  and  with  eyes  all  mirtb 

II. 
The  chief  of  Lara  is  return'd  again  ; 
And  why  had  Lara  cross'd  the  bounding  main? 
Left  by  his  sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know, 
Lord  of  himself; — that  heritage  of  wo, 
That  fearful  empire  which  the  human  breast 
But  holds  to  rob  the  heart  within  of  rest ! — 
With  none  to  check,  and  few  to  point  in  time 
The  thousand  paths  that  slope  the  way  to  crime  : 
Then,  when  hf  most  required  commandment,  then 
Had  Lara's  daring  bo\  hood  govern'd  men. 
It  skills  not,  boots  not  step  by  step  to  trace 
His  youth  through  all  the  mazes  of  i{8  race  ; 
Short  was  the  course  his  restlessness  bad  run, 
But  long  enough  to  leave  him  half  undonp 
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m. 

And  Lara  left  in  youth  his  father's  land  ; 
But  from  the  hour  he  waved  his  parting  hand 
Each  trace  wax'd  fainter  of  his  course,  till  all 
Had  nearly  ceased  his  memory  to  recall, 
His  sire  was  dust,  his  vassals  could  declare, 
'Twas  all  they  knew,  that  Lara  was  not  there  ; 
Nor  sent,  nor  came  he,  till  conjecture  grew 
Cold  in  the  many,  anxious  in  the  few. 
His  hall  scarce  echoes  with  his  wonted  name, 
His  portrait  darkens  in  its  fading  frame, 
Another  chief  consoled  his  destined  bride, 
The  young  forgot  him,  and  the  old  had  died ; 
'*  Yet  doth  he  live  I"  exclaims  the  impatient  heir. 
And  sighs  for  sables  which  he  must  not  wear. 
A  hundred  scutcheons  deck  with  gloomy  grace 
The  Laras'  last  and  longest  dwelling-place  ; 
But  one  is  absent  from  the  mouldering  file, 
That  now  were  welcome  in  that  Gothic  pile. 

IV. 

He  comes  at  last  in  sudden  loneliness. 

And  whence  they  know  not,  why  they  need  not  guess  : 

They  more  might  marvel,  when  the  greeting's  o'er, 

Not  that  he  came,  but  came  not  long  before  ; 

No  train  is  his  beyond  a 'single  page, 

Of  foreign  aspect,  and  of  tender  age. 

Years  had  roli'd  on,  and  fast  they  speed  away 

To  those  that  wander  as  to  ihose  that  stay  ; 

But  lack  of  tidings  from  another  clime 

Had  lent  a  flagging  wing  to  weary  Time. 

They  see,  they  recognise,  yet  almost  deem 

The  present  dubious,  or  the  past  a  dream 
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He  lives,  nor  yet  is  past  his  manhood's  prime, 
Though  sear'd  by  toil,  and  something  touch'd  by  lime  -, 
Hifl  faults,  wbalp'er  thev  were,  if  scarce  forgot, 
Might  be  uBtaughi  him  by  his  varied  lot; 
Nor  good  nor  ill  of  late  were  known,  his  name 
Might  yet  uphold  his  patrimonial  fame  : 
His  soul  in  youth  was  haughty,  but  his  sins 
No  more  than  pleasure  from  the  stripling  wins  ; 
And  such,  if  not  yet  harden'd  in  their  course, 
Might  be  redeem'd,  nor  ask  a  long  remorse. 


And  they  indeed  %vere  chang'd — 'tis  quickly  seen 
Whate'er  he  he,  'twas  not  what  he  had  been  : 
That  brow  in  furrow'd  lines  had  tix'd  at  last, 
And  spake  of  passions  :  but  of  passions  past . 
The  pride,  but  not  the  fire,  of  early  days, 
Coldness  of  mien,  and  carelessness  of  praise: 
A  high  demeanour,  and  a  glance  that  took 
Their  thoughts  from  others  by  a  single  look  ; 
And  that  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue. 
The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  ivorld  hath  stung. 
That  darts  in  seeming  playfulness  around, 
And  makes  those  feel  that  will  not  otv.i  the  wound 
All  these  seem'd  his,  and  something  more  beneath, 
Than  glance  could  well  reveal,  or  accent  breathe. 
Ambition,  glory,  love,  the  common  aim, 
That  some  can  conquer,  and  that  all  would  claim, 
Within  hi^  breast  appear'd  no  more  to  strive, 
Yet  seem'd  as  lately  they  had  been  alive  ; 
And  some  deep  teelirig  it  were  vain  to  trace 
At  raomeats  ligbten'd  o'er  bis  lirid  face. 
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VI. 
Not  much  he  loved  long  question  of  the  past, 
Nor  told  of  wondrou:"  wilds,  and  deserts  vast, 
lu  those  far  lauds  where  he  had  wonder'd  lone, 
And — as  himself  vi^ould  have  it  seem — unknown 
Yet  these  in  vain  his  eye  could  scarcely  scan, 
Nor  glean  experience  from  his  fellow  man  ; 
But  what  he  had  beheld  he  shunn'd  to  show, 
As  hardly  worth  a  stranger's  care  to  know  ; 
If  still  more  prying  auch  inquir)  grew, 
His  brow  fell  darker,  and  his  words  more  few. 

*  VII. 

Not  unrejoiced  to  see  him  once  again. 
Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  hauuts  of  men  , 
Born  of  high  lineage,  hnk'd  in  high  command, 
He  mingled  with  the  Magnates  of  his  land  ; 
Join'd  the  carousals  of  the  great  and  gay, 
And  saw  ihera  smile  or  sigh  their  hours  away  ; 
But  still  he  only  saw,  and  did  not  share 
The  common  pleasure  or  the  general  care  ; 
He  did  not  follow  what  ihey  all  pursued 
With  hope  still  baffled  still  to  be  renew'd  ; 
Nor  shadow}  honour,  nor  substantial  gain. 
Nor  beauty's  preference,  and  the  rival's  pain 
Around  him  some  mysterious  circle  thrown 
RepelI'd  approach,  and  show'd  him  still  alone  ; 
Upon  h(S  eye  sate  soniethmg  of  reproof. 
That  kept  at  least  frivolit)  dloof; 
And  things  more  tuind  ihai  beheld  him  near, 
In  silence  gazed,  or  whisper'd  mutual  fear; 
And  they  the  wiser,  friendlier  few  confest 
I'hey  deem'd  him  better  than  his  air  exprest. 
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VIII. 
'Twas  strange— in  youth  all  action  and  all  life, 
Durning  for  pleasure,  iiotaverse  from  strife  ; 
Woman — the  field — the  ocean — ail  that  gave 
Promise  of  gladness,  peril  of  a  grave, 
In  turn  he  tried — he  ransack'd  all  below, 
And  found  his  recompense  in  joy  oi  wo, 
No  tame,  trite  medium  ;  for  his  feelings  sought 
In  that  mtenseness  an  escape  trom  thought : 
The  tempest  of  his  heart  in  scorn  had  gazed 
On  that  the  feebler  elements  hath  raised  ; 
The  rapture  of  riis  heart  had  look'd  on  high, 
And  ask  d if  greater  dwelt  beyond  the  sky; 
Chaui'd  to  excess,  the  slave  oi  each  extreme, 
How  woke  he  from  the  vvildness  of  that  dream  .' 
Alas  I  he  told  not — but  he  did  awake 
To  curse  the  wither'd  heart  that  would  not  break. 

IX. 
Books,  for  his  volume  heretofore  was  Man, 
With  eye  more  curious  he  appear'd  lo  scan, 
And  oft,  in  sudden  mood,  for  many  a  day 
From  all  communion  he  would  start  away  : 
And  then,  his  rarely  cali'd  alttiidants  said,  [tread 

Phrongh  night's  long  hours  would  sound  his  hurried 
3'er  the  dark  galler),  where  his  fathers  frown'd 
^n  rude  but  antique  portraiture  around  :         [known — 
Fhey    heard,    but    whu-per'd — "  that    must    not    be 

•  The  sound  of  words  less  earthly  than  his  own. 

•  Yes,  they  who  chose  might  smile,  but  some  had  seen, 
'  The^  scarce  knew  what,  but  more  than  should  have 

been. 

•  Why  gazed  he  so  upon  the  ghastly  head 

'  Which  hands  profane  had  gather'd  from  the  dead, 
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'•  That  still  beside  his  open'd  volume  lay, 

**  As  if  to  startle  all  save  him  away  ? 

"  Why  slept  he  not  when  others  were  at  rest  ? 

"  Why  heard  no  music,  and  received  no  guest? 

♦'  All  was  not  well  they  deem'd — but  where  the  wrong? 

"  Some  knew  perchance — but  'twere  a  tale  too  long  ; 

"  And  such  besides  were  too  discreetly  wise, 

*'  To  more  than  hint  their  knowledge  in  surnnse; 

"  But  if  they  would — they  could" — around  the  board, 

Thus  Lara's  vassaU  prattled  of  their  lord. 

X 

It  was  the  nifi:ht — and  Lara's  glassy  stream 

The  stars  are  studding,  each  with  imaged  beam  : 

So  calm,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray, 

And  yet  they  glidp  like  happiness  away  ; 

Reflecting  iPar  and  fairy-like  from  high 

The  inmiortal  lisrhts  that  live  along  the  sky : 

Its  banks  are  fringed  with  many  a  goodly  tree  ; 

And  flowers  the  fairest  that  may  feast  the  bee  i 

Such  in  her  chapel  infant  Dian  wove, 

And  Innocence  would  offer  to  her  love. 

These  deck  the  shore  ;  the  waves  their  channel  make 

In  windings  bright  and  mazy  like  the  snake. 

All  was  so  still,  so  soft  in  earth  and  air. 

You  scarce  would  >itart  to  meet  a  spirit  there  ; 

Secure  tbat  nought  of  evil  could  delight 

To  walk  in  such  a  scene,  on  such  a  night ! 

It  was  a  moment  only  for  the  good  : 

So  Lara  deem'd,  nor  longer  there  he  stood, 

But  turn'd  in  silence  to  his  castle-gate  ; 

Such  scene  his  soul  no  more  could  contemplate  : 

Such  scene  reminded  him  of  other  days. 

Of  skies  more  cloudless,  moons  of  purer  blaze, 
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f  nights  more  soft  and  frequent,  hearts  that  now— 
0 — no — the  storm  may  beat  upon  his  brow, 
afell — unsparing — but  a  night  like  this, 
,  night  of  beauty,  rnock'd  such  breast  as  hi«. 

XL 

[e  turn'd  within  his  solitary  hall, 

nd  his  high  shadow  shot  along  the  wall ; 

'here  were  the  painted  forms  of  ottir- r  times, 

Pwas  all  they  left  of  virlups  or  of  crimes, 

avc  vague  tradition  ;  and  the  gloomy  vaults 

'hai  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their  faults  , 

nd  half  a  column  of  the  pompous  page, 

hat  speeds  the  >pecioU!*  tale  from  age  to  age ; 

/here  history's  pen  its  praise  or  blame  supplies  ; 

nd  lies  like  truth,  and  still  most  truly  lies. 

e  wandering  mused,  and  as  the  moonbeam  sbont 

brough  the  dim  lattiv  e  o'er  the  tloor  of  stone, 

nd  the  high  fretted  reof,  and  saints,  that  there 

er  Gothic  windows  knelt  in  pictured  prayer, 

eflccted  in  fantastic  fit^uresgrew, 

,ke  life,  but  not  like  mortal  life,  to  view; 

is  bristling  locks  of  sat>ie,  brow  of  gloom, 

nd  the  wide  waving  of  his  shaking  plume, 

lanced  like  a  spectre's  attributes,  and  gave 

is  aspect  all  that  terror  gives  the  grave. 

XIL 
'was  midnight — all  was  slumber;  the  lone  light 
imm'd  in  the  lamp,  as  loth  to  break  the  night; 
ark  I  there  be  murmurs  heard  in  Lara's  hall — 

sound — a  voice — a  shriek — a  tearful  call  ! 

long,  load  shriek — and  silence — did  they  hear 
hat  frantic  echo  bunt  the  sleeping  ear  ? 
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They  heard  and  rose,  and  tremulously  brave 
Rush  where  the  sound  invoked  iheir  aid  lo  save  ; 
They  come  with  half-lit  tbpers  m  their  hands, 
And  snatch'd  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands. 

Xlll. 
Cold  as  the  marble  where  hi*  length  was  laid, 
Pale  as  the  beam  that  o'er  hi;-  features  play'd, 
Was  Lara  stretch'd  :  his  half  drawn  sabre  uear, 
Dropp'd  it  should  seem  in  more  than  nature's  tear ; 
Yet  he  was  firm,  or  had  been  firm  till  now, 
And  still  defiance  knit  his  gatht-r'd  brow; 
Though  niis.'d  with  terror,  senseless  as  he  lay, 
There  lived  upon  his  lip  the  wish  to  slay  ; 
Some  half  form'd  threat  in  utterance  there  had  died, 
Some  imprecation  of  despairing  pride, 
His  eye  was  almost  seal'd,  bui  not  forsook, 
Even  in  its  trance  the  gladiator's  look, 
That  oft  awake  his  aspect  could  disclose^ 
And  now  was  fix'd  in  horrible  repose.  [speak: 

They  raise  him — bear  him  ; — hush  I  he  breathes,  h 
The  swarthy  blush  recolours  in  his  cheeks, 
His  lip  resumes  its  red,  his  eye,  thouj^h  dim, 
Rolls  wide  and  wild,  each  slowly  quivering  limb 
Recalls  its  functiyn,  but  his  words  are  strung 
In  terms  that  seem  not  of  his  native  tongue ; 
Distinct  but  strange,  enough  they  undersiand 
To  deem  them  accents  of  another  land. 
And  such  they  were,  and  meant  to  meet  an  ear 
That  hears  him  not — alas !  thai  cannot  hear  ! 

XIV. 
His  page  approach'd,  and  he  alone  appeared 
To  know  the  import  of  the  words  they  heard  ! 
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And,  by  Ihe  changes  of  his  cheek  and  brow, 

They  were  not  such  as  Lara  fihould  avow, 

Nor  he  interpret,  yet  with  less  surprise 

Than  tho?<e  around  their  thieftain's  state  he  eyes, 

But  Lara's  prostrate  form  he  berit  lv?side, 

And  in  that  tongue,  which  speni'd  hi>  own,  rephed. 

And  Lara  heeds  those  tones  that  g^ently  -ieem 

To  soothe  away  the  horrori  of  his  dream  ; 

if  dream  it  were,  that  thus  codd  overthrow 

A  breast  that  needed  not  ideal  wo. 

XV. 
Whate'er  his  phrensy  dream'd  or  eye  beheld, 
[fyet  remember'd  ne'er  to  hereveal'd, 
Rests  at  his  heart :  the  custom'd  mornio«?  came, 
And  breathed  new  vig^our  in  his  shaken  frame  ; 
\nd  solace  sought  he  none  from  priest  nor  leech, 
\nd  soon  the  same  in  movement  and  in  speech 
\s  heretofore  he  fill'd  the  passing  hours, 
Vor  less  he  smiles,  nor  more  his  forehead  lours 
rhan  these  were  wont ;  and  if  the  coming  night 
Vppear'd  less  welcome  now  to  Lara's  sight, 
3e  to  his  marvelling  vassals  show'd  it  not, 
Whose  shuddering  proved  their  fear  was  less  forgot 
n  trembling  pairs  (alone  ihey  dared  not)  crawl 
rhe  astonish'd  slaves,  and  shun  the  fated  hall ; 
Phe  waving  banner,  and  the  clapping  door, 
rhe  rustling  tapestry,  and  the  echoing  floor; 
Phe  long  dim  shadows  of  surrounding  trees, 
rhe  flapping  bat,  the  night  song  of  the  breeze  ; 
lught  they  behold  or  hear  their  thought  appals, 
^s  evening  saddens  o'er  the  dark  gray  walls. 
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XVI. 
Vain  thought !  that  hour  of  ne'er  unrapell'd  gloom 
Came  not  again,  or  Lara  could  assume 
A  seeming  of  fo«getfuIne«s,  that  made 
His  vassals  more  amazed  nor  less  afraid — 
Had  memory  vanish'd  then  with  sense  restored  ? 
Since  word,  nor  look,  nor  gesture  of  their  lord 
Betray'd  a  feeling  that  recall'd  to  these 
That  fever'd  moment  of  his  mind's  disease. 
Was  it  a  dream  ?  was  his  the  v  oice  that  spoke 
Those  strange  wild  •accents  ;  his  the  cry  that  broke 
Their  slumber?  his  the  oppress'd,  o'er  labour'd  hea 
That  ceased  to  beat,  the  look  that  made  them  start  ? 
Could  he  who  thus  had  suffer'd,  so  forget, 
When  such  as  saw  that  suflfferin:i:  shudder  yet  ? 
Or  did  that  silence  prove  his  memory  fix'd 
Too  deep  for  words,  indelible,  unmix'd 
lu  that  corroding  secrecy  which  gnaws 
The  heart  to  show  the  effect,  but  not  the  cause  : 
Not  so  in  him  ;  his  breast  had  buried  both, 
Nor  common  gazers  could  discern  the  growth 
Of  thoughts  that  mortal  lips  must  leave  half  told  ; 
They  choke  the  feeble  words  that  would  unfold. 

XVH. 
In  him  inexplicably  mix'd  appearM 
Much  to  be  loved  and  hated,  sought  and  fear'd  ; 
Opinion  varying  o'er  his  hidden  lot, 
In  praise  or  railing  ne'er  his  name  forgot ; 
His  silence  form'd  a  theme  for  others'  prate — 
Theyguess'd,  they  gazed,  they  fain  would  know  his  fat 
What  had  he  been  r  what  was  he  thus,  unknown, 
Who  walk'd  their  world,  his  lineage  only  known  ' 
A  hater  of  his  kind  ?  yet  some  would  say, 
With  them  he  could  seem  gay  amidst  the  gay  ; 
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But  own'd,  that  smile  if  oft  observed  and  near, 

Waned  in  its  mirth  an(!  vvither'd  to  a  sneer; 

That  smile  mij^ht  reach  his  lip,  hut  passM  not  by, 

None  e'er  could  trace  its  lauj^hter  to  his  eye  : 

Yet  there  was  softness  too  in  his  regard, 

At  times,  a  heart  as  not  riy  nature  hard, 

But  once  perceived,  his  spirit  seein'd  to  chide 

Such  weakness,  as  unworthy  <tf  its  pride, 

And  steel'd  itself,  as  scorning  u>  redeem 

One  doubt  from  others  half  withheld  esteem  ; 

In  self-inflicted  penance  of  a  breast 

Which  tenderness  might  once  have  wrung;  from  rest 

In  vigilance  of  gri<  f  that  would  compel 

The  soul  to  hate  for  having  loved  too  well. 

XVIFI. 
There  was  in  him  a  vital  scorn  of  all, 
As  if  the  worst  had  fall'n  which  could  befall  : 
He  stood  a  stranger  in  this  breathing  world, 
An  erring  spirit  from  another  huri'd  ; 
A  thing  of  dark  imaginings,  that  shaped 
By  choice  the  perils  he  by  chance  escaped  ; 
But  'scaped  in  vain,  for  in  their  memory  yet 
His  mind  would  half  exult  and  half  regret : 
With  more  capacity  for  love  than  earth 
Bestows  on  most  of  mortal  mould  and  birth, 
His  early  dreams  of  good,  outstripp'd  the  truth. 
And  troubled  manhood  foMow'd  baffled  youth  ; 
With  thought  of  year?  in  phantom  chase  tnispent. 
And  wasted  powers  for  better  purpose  lent ; 
And  fiery  passions  that  had  pour'd  their  Tvrath 
In  hurried  desolation  o'er  his  path. 
And  left  the  better  feelings  all  at  strife 
In  wild  reflection  o'er  his  stormy  life  ; 
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But  haughty  still,  and  loth  himself  to  blame, 

He  call'd  on  Nature's  self  to  share  the  shame, 

And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshly  form 

She  gave  to  clog  the  soul,  and  feast  the  worm  : 

Till  he  at  last  confounded  good  and  ill, 

And  half  mistook  for  fate  the  acts  of  will : 

Too  high  for  common  selfishness,  he  could 

At  times  resign  his  own  for  others'  good, 

But  not  in  pity,  not  because  he  ought, 

But  in  some  strange  perversity  of  thought, 

That  sway'd  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride 

To  do  whai  few  or  none  would  do  beside ; 

And  this  same  impulse  would,  in  tempting  time, 

Mislead  his  spirit  equally  to  crime  ; 

So  much  he  soar'd  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath 

The  men  with  whom  he  felt  condemn'd  to  breathe. 

And  long'd  by  good  or  ill  to  separate 

Himself  from  all  who  shared  his  mortal  state  ; 

His  mind  abhorring  this  had  fix'd  her  throne 

Far  from  the  world,  in  regions  of  her  own  : 

Thus  coldly  passing  all  that  pass'd  below. 

His  blood  in  temperate  seeming  now  would  flow  : 

Ah  !  happier  if  it  ne'er  with  guilt  had  glow'd, 

But  ever  in  that  icy  smoothness  flow'd  .' 

'Tis  true,  with  other  men  their  path  he  walk'd, 

And  like  the  rest  in  seeming  did  and  talk'd, 

Nor  outraged  Reason's  rules  by  flaw  nor  start, 

His  madness  was  not  of  the  head  but  heart ; 

And  rarely  wander'd  in  his  speech,  or  dren 

His  thoughts  so  forth  as  to  offend  the  view. 

XIX. 
With  all  that  chilling  mystery  of  mien, 
And  seeming  gladaess  to  remain  unseen ; 
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He  had  (if 'twere  not  nature's  boon)  an  art 

Of  fixing  memory  on  another's  heart: 

It  was  not  love  perchance — nor  hate — nor  aught 

That  words  can  ima^e  to  express  the  thought ; 

But  they  who  saw  him  did  not  *ee  in  vain, 

And  once  beheld,  would  ask  of  him  agam  : 

And  those  to  whom  he  spake  remeniher'd  well, 

And  on  the  words,  however  light,  would  dwell : 

None  knew,  nor  how,  nor  why,  but  he  entwined 

Himself  perforce  around  the  hearer's  mind  ; 

There  he  was  stanip'd  in  liking,  or  in  hate, 

If  greeted  once  ;  however  brief  the  date 

That  friendship,  pity,  or  aversion  knew, 

Still  there  within  the  inmost  thought  he  grew. 

You  could  not  penetrate  his  soul,  but  found. 

Despite  your  wonder,  to  your  own  he  wound  ; 

His  presence  haunted  still;    and  from  the  breast 

He  forced  an  all  unwilling  interest  : 

Vain  was  the  struggle  in  that  mental  net. 

His  spirit  seem'd  to  dare  you  to  forget  I 

XX. 

There  is  a  festival,  where  knights  and  dames, 
And  aught  that  wealth  or  lofty  lineage  claims 
Appear — a  high-born  and  a  welcome  guest 
To  Otho's  hall  came  Lara  with  the  rest. 
The  long  carousal  shakes  the  illumined  hall, 
Well  speeds  alike  the  banquet  and  the  ball ; 
And  (he  gay  dance  of  bounding  Beauty's  train 
Links  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain  : 
Blest  are  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  hands 
That  mingle  there  in  well  according  bands  ; 
It  is  a  sight  the  careful  brow  might  smooth, 
And  make  Age  smile,  and  dream  itself  to  youth, 
4  * 
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And  Voulh  forget  such  hour  was  past  on  earth, 
So  springs  the  exulting  bosom  to  that  mirth .' 

XXI. 

And  Lara  gazed  on  these,  sedately  g<ad, 

His  brow  belied  him  if  his  soul  was  sad  ; 

And  his  glancp  followM  fast  each  flut'ering  fair, 

Whose  steps  of  Hghtness  woke  no  echo  there  : 

He  iean'd  against  Ih^:  lofty  pillar  nigh, 

"With  folded  arms  and  long  attentive  eye, 

Nor  mark'd  a  glance  so  sternly  fix'd  on  his — 

111  brook'd  high  Lara  scrtitiny  like  this  : 

At  length  he  caught  it,  'tis  a  face  unknown, 

But  seems  as  searching  his,  and  his  alone  ; 

Prying  and  dark,  a  >irai!ger's  by  h\!^  mien, 

Who  still  till  now  had  gazed  on  him  unseen  ; 

At  length  en'^oanieriri"  meets  the  mutual  gaze 

Of  keen  inquiry,  and  of  mute  amaze; 

On  Lara's  glance  emolion  gathering  grew, 

As  if  distrusting  that  the  stranger  threw  ; 

Along  the  stranger's  aspect  fix'd  and  stem, 

Flash'd  more  than  thence  the  vulgar  eye  could  learn 

XXIL 

"  'Tis  he  !"  the  stranger  cried,  and  those  that  heard 

Re-echoed  fast  and  far  the  whisper'd  word. 

"  'Tis  he  I" — "  'Tis  who  r"  they  question  far  and  near, 

Till  louder  accents  rung  on  Lara's  ear  ; 

So  widely  spread,  few  bosoms  well  could  brook 

The  general  marvel,  or  that  single  look  ; 

But  Lara  stirr'd  not,  changed  not,  the  surprise 

That  sprung  at  first  to  his  arrested  eyes 

Seem'd  now  subsided,  neither  sunk  nor  raised 

Glanced  his  eye  round,  though  still  the  stranger  gazed  : 
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And  drawing  nigh,  exclaim'd,  with  haughty  sneer, 
♦'  'Tis  he  I — how  came  he  thence  ? — what  doth  he  here  i" ' 

xxm. 

It  were  too  much  for  Lara,  (o  pass  by 
Such  question,  so  repeated  fierce  and  high  ; 
With  look  collected,  but  with  accent  cold, 
More  mildly  firm  than  petuhmtly  bold, 
He  turn'd,  and  met  the  inquisitorial  tone — 
"  My  name  is  Lara  I — when  thine  own  is  known, 
Doubt  not  my  fitting  answer  to  requite 
The  unlook'd  for  courtesy  of  such  a  knight. 
'Tis  Lara  I — further  wouldstlhou  mark  or  ask  ? 
I  shun  no  question,  and  I  wear  no  mask," 

**  Thou  shun'st  no  question  I — Fonder — is  there  none 

Thy  heart  must  answer  though  thine  ear  would  shun  ? 

And  deetn'st  thou  me  unknown  too  ?  Gaze  again  I 

At  least  thy  memory  was  not  given  in  vain. 

Oh  !  never  canst  ihou  cancel  half  her  debt, 

Eternity  forbids  thee  to  fororl" 

"With  slow  and  searching  glince  upon  his  face 

Grew  Lara's  eyes,  but  nothing  thtre  could  trace 

They  knew,  or  chose  to  know — with  (ktbious  look 

He  deign'd  no  answer,  but  his  head  he  ?hook, 

And  half  contrmptucus  turn'd  to  pass  away  ; 

But  the  stern  stranger  moiion'fl  him  to  >tay. 

"  A  word  ! — I  charge  thee  stay,  and  an.-wer  heio 

To  one,  who,  wert  thou  noble,  wore  thv  peer. 

But  as  thou  wast  and  art — nay,  irown  not,  Lord, 

If  false,  'lis  easy  lo  disprove  the  word — 

But,  as  thou  wast  and  art,  on  thee  looks  down. 

Distrusts  thy  smiles,  bui  shakes  not  at  thy  frown. 

Art  thou  not  he  .''  whose  deeds " 
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"  Whate'er  I  be, 
Words  wild  as  these,  accusers  like  to  thee 
1  list  no  further  ;  those  with  whom  they  weigh 
May  hear  the  re.«t,  nor  venture  to  gainsay 
The  wondrous  tale  no  doubt  thy  tongue  can  tell, 
Which  thus  begins  so  courteously  and  well. 
Let  Otho  cherish  here  his  polish'd  guest. 
To  him  my  thanks  and  thoughts  shall  be  exprest." 
And  here  their  wondering  host  hath  interposed — 
•'  Whate'er  there  be  between  you  undisclosed, 
This  is  no  time  nor  fitting  place  to  mar, 
The  mirthful  meeting  with  a  wordy  war. 
If  thou,  Sir  Ezzeiin,  hast  ought  to  show 
Which  it  befits  Count  Lara's  ear  to  know, 
To-morrow,  here,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  best 
Beseem  your  mutual  judgment,  speak  the  rcal . 
I  pledge  myself  for  thee,  as  not  unknown, 
Though  like  Count  Lara  now  return'd  alone 
From  other  lands,  almost  a  stranger  grown  ; 
And  if  from  Lara's  olood  and  gentle  birth 
I  augur  right  of  courage  atid  of  worth. 
He  will  not  that  untainted  Ime  belie. 
Nor  aught  that  knighthood  may  accord,  deny.'" 

"  To-morrow  be  it,"  Ezzeiin  replied. 

And  here  our  several  worth  and  truth  be  tried  ; 

I  gage  my  life,  ray  falchion  to  attest 

My  words,  so  may  I  mingle  with  the  blest !" 

What  answer?  Lara  .'*  to  its  centre  shrunk 

His  soul,  in  deep  abstraction  sudden  sunk  ; 

The  words  of  many,  and  the  eyes  of  all 

That  there  were  gather'd,  seem'd  on  him  to  fall : 

But  his  were  silent,  his  appear'd  to  stray 

In  far  forgetfuluess  away— away— 
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\la8  f  that  heedlessness  of  all  around 
Bespoke  remembraDce  only  too  profound. 

XXIV. 
'  To-morrow  I — aj,  (o-rnorrow  !"  further  word 
Phan  those  repeated  none  from  Lara  heard  ; 
Jpon  his  f)row  no  outward  passion  spoke, 
''rom  his  large  eye.  no  fla-hing:  anger  broke  ; 
''et  there  wa.H  something  fixf  d  in  that  low  tone, 
Vhich  show'd  resolve,  determin'd,  though  unknown. 
le  seized  his  cloak— his  ht-ad  he  slightly  bow'd, 
.nd  passing  Ezzt^lm,  he  left  the  crowd  ; 
.nd,  as  he  pass'd  him,  smiling  met  the  frown    [down  ; 
Vilh    which    ihat  chieftain's  brow  would    bear   hira 
was  nor  smile  of  mirth,  nor  struggling  pride 
hat  curbs  to  scorn  the  wrath  it  cannot  hide  ; 
ut  that  ot  one  in  his  own  heart  secure 
f  all  that  he  would  do,  or  could  endure, 
ould  this  mean  peace.?  (he  calmness  of  the  good? 
r  guilt  grown  old  in  desperate  hardihood  ? 
las  !  too  like  in  confidencp  are  each, 
3r  man  to  trust  to  tnortai  look  or  speech  ; 
"om  deeds,  and  defrds  alone,  may  he  discern 
ruths  which  it  wrings  the  unpractised  heart  to  learn. 

XXV. 

id  Lara  cali'd  his  page,  and  went  his  way 

ell  could  that  stripling  word  or  sign  obey:  • 

is  only  follower  from  those  climes  afar, 
here  the  soul  glows  beneath  a  brighter  star ; 
>r  I^ara  left  the  shore  from  whence  he  sprung, 
duty  patient,  and  sedate  though  young  ; 
ent  as  him  he  served,  his  faith  appears 
Jove  his  station,  and  beyond  his  years. 
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Though  not  unknown  the  tongue  of  Lara's  land, 
In  such  from  him  he  rarely  heard  command ; 
But  fleet  his  step,  and  clear  his  tones  would  come, 
When  Lara's  lip  breath'd  forth  the  words  of  home  : 
Those  accents  as  his  native  mountains  dear. 
Awake  their  absent  echoes  in  his  ear, 
Friends',  kindreds',  parents',  wonted  voice  recall, 
Now  lo=t,  abjured,  for  one — his  friend,  his  all  : 
For  him  earth  now  disclosed  no  other  guide  : 
What  marvel  then  he  rarely  left  his  side  ? 

•       XXVI. 
Light  was  his  form,  and  darkly  delicate 
That  brow  whereon  his  native  sun  had  sate, 
But  had  not  marr'd,  though  in  his  beams  he  grew, 
The  cheek  where  oft  the  unbidden  blush  shone  throng 
Yet  not  such  blush  as  mount?  when  health  would  »h( 
All  the  heart's  hue  in  that  delighted  glow ; 
But  'twas  a  hectic  tint  of  secret  care 
That  for  a  burning  moment  iever'u  there  ; 
And  the  wild  sparkle  of  his  eye  seem'd  caught 
From  high,  and  lighien'd  wi(h  eiectnc  thought. 
Though  its  black  orb  those  long  low  lashes  frmge, 
Had  temper'd  with  a  melanchoty  tinge  ; 
Yet  less  of  sorrow  than  of  pride  was  there, 
Or  if  'twere  grief,  a  grief  that  none  should  share  : 
And  pleased  not  him  the  sports  that  please  his  age, 
The  tricks  of  youth,  the  frolics  of  the  page  ; 
For  hours  on  Lara  he  would  fix  his  glance, 
As  all-forgotleii  in  that  waii.hfui  trance  ; 
And  from  his  chief  withdrawn  he  wauder'd  lone, 
Brief  were  his  answers,  and  his  questions  none  ; 
His  walk  the  wood,  his  spor;  sjme  foreign  book  ;- 
His  resting-place  the  bank  that  curbs  the  brook: 
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le  seem'd  like  him  he  served,  to  live  apart 
rom  all  that  lures  the  eve,  and  fills  the  heart  i 
'o  know  no  brotherhood,  and  take  from  earth 

0  gift  beyond  that  bitter  boon — our  birth. 

XXVII. 
"  aught  he  loved,  'Itvas  Lara  ;  but  was  shown 
(is  faith  iu  reverence  and  in  deeds  alone  ; 

1  mute  attention  ;  and  his*  care,  whi»'h  guess'd 
ach  wish,  fulfili'd  ii  ere  the  tongue  express'd. 
till  there  wa^  haugbiiiie.^s  in  all  he  did, 

spirit  deep  that  brook'd  not  to  be  chid  ; 
;is  zeal,  though  mor^.-  than  that  of  servile  haad>, 
I  act  alone  obeys,  his  air  commands; 
s  if  'twas  Lara's  less  than  his  desire 
hat  thus  he  served,  hutj-urely  not  for  hire. 
light  were  the  tasks  enjoin'd  him  by  his  lord, 
o  hold  the  stirrup,  or  to  hear  the  sword ; 
o  tune  his  lute,  or  if  he  will'd  it  more, 
n  tomes  of  other  times  and  tongues  to  pore  ; 
ut  ne'er  to  mingle  with  the  menial  train, 
o  whom  he  show'd  nor  deference  nor  disdain, 
at  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved  he  knen 
0  sympathy  with  that  familiar  crew  : 
is  soul,  whate'er  his  station  or  his  stem, 
ould  bow  to  Lara,  not  descend  to  them, 
f  higher  birth  he  seem'd,  aud  better  days, 
or  mark  of  vulgar  toil  that  hand  betrays, 
D  femininely  white  it  might  bespeak 
nother  sex,  when  match'd  with  that  smooth  cheek 
ut  for  his  garb,  and  something  in  his  gaze, 
lore  wild  and  high  tian  woman's  eye  betrays  ; 
latent  fierceness  that  far  more  became 
lis  fiery  climate  than  his  tender  frame  : 
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True,  in  bis  words  it  broke  not  from  his  breast. 
But  from  his  aspect  might  bf-  more  than  guess'd. 
Kaled  his  name,  though  ruftiour  said  he  bore 
Another  ere  he  left  his  inouritain  shore; 
For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  however  nigh, 
That  name  repeated  loud  wiihout  reply, 
As  unfamiliar,  or,  it  routed  a^ain. 
Start  to  the  sound,  as  bat  remember'd  then  ; 
Unless  'twas  Lara'!*  wotited  voice  that  ypake, 
For  then,  ear,  eyes,  and  heart  vvould  all  awake. 

XXVIII. 
He  had  look'd  down  iipon  the  festive  hall. 
And  mark'd  that  sudden  strife  so  mark'd  of  all ; 
And  when  the  crowd  around  and  near  hmi  told 
Their  wonder  at  the  calmne?s  of  the  bold, 
Their  marvel  how  the  high-born  Lara  bore 
Such  insult  from  a  siranger,  doubly  sore. 
The  colour  of  young  Kakd  went  and  came, 
The  lip  of  a^<hes,  and  the  cheek  of  flame  ; 
And  o'er  his  brow  the  dampening  heart-drops  threw 
The  sickenin>i  icinessot  that  cold  dew, 
That  rises  a*  the  busy  bo.suni  sinks 
With  heavy  thoughts  from  which  reflection  shrinks. 
Yes— there  be  things  that  we  must  dream  and  dare. 
And  execute  ere  thought  be  half  aware  : 
Whate'er  might  Kaled's  be,  it  was  enow 
To  seal  his  lip,  but  agonize  his  brow. 
He  gazed  on  Ezzelin  till  Lara  cast 
That  sidelong  smile  upon  the  knight  he  past ; 
When  Kaled  saw  that  smile  his  visage  fell, 
As  if  on  something  recognized  right  well ; 
His  memory  read  in  such  a  meaning  more 
Than  Lara's  aspect  unto  others  wore  ; 
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Fors'ard  he  sprung— a  naoment,  both  were  gone, 
And  all  within  that  hall  seem'd  left  alone  ; 
Each  bad  so  fix'd  bis  eye  on  Lara's  mien, 
All  had  so  mix'd  their  feelings  with  that  scene, 
That  when  his  long  dark  shadow  through  the  porch 
No  more  relieves  the  glare  of  )  on  high  torch, 
Each  pulse  beats  quicker,  and  all  bosoms  seem 
To  bound  aa  doubting  from  too  black  a  dreana, 
Such  as  we  know  is  false,  yet  dread  in  sooth. 
Because  the  worst  is  ever  nearest  truth. 
And  they  are  gone — but  Ezzelin  is  there, 
With  thoughtful  visage  and  imperious  air  ; 
But  long  remam'd  not ;  ere  an  hour  expired 
He  waved  his  hand  to  Otho.  and  retired. 

XXIX. 
The  crowd  are  gone,  the  revellers  at  rest ; 
The  courteous  host,  and  all-approving  guest, 
Again  to  that  accustom'd  couch  must  creep 
Where  joys  subsides,  and  sorrow  sighs  to  sleep, 
And  man  o'er-laboured  with  his  being's  strife, 
Shrinks  to  that  sweet  forgetfulness  of  life  : 
There  lie  love's  feverish  hope,  and  cunning's  guile, 
Hate's  working  brain,  and  lull'd  ambition's  wile  ; 
O'er  each  vain  eye  oblivion's  pinions  wave. 
And  quench'd  existence  crouches  in  a  grave. 
What  better  name  may  slumber's  bed  become  .-* 
Night's  sepulchre,  the  universal  home, 
Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine, 
Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline  ; 
Glad  for  awhile  to  heave  unconscious  breath, 
Yet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death. 
And  shun,  though  day  but  dawn  on  ills  increast. 
That  sleep,  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the  least. 

IND   or  CANTO    I. 

Vol..  n.  5 


LARA. 

CANTO  II. 

I. 

Ntght  wanes,  the  vapours  round  the  mountains  curl'c 
Melt  into  mom,  and  Light  awake=  the  world. 
Man  has  another  day.  to  swell  the  past, 
And  lead  him  near  to  little,  but  his  last ; 
But  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  birlh, 
The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth  ; 
Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendour  m  the  bezim, 
Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream- 
Immortal  man  !  behold  her  glories  shine, 
And  cry,  exulting  inly,  "  they  are  thine  I" 
Gaze  on,  while  yet  thy  gladden'd  eye  may  see  ; 
A  morrow  comes  when  they  are  not  for  thee  : 
And  grieve  what  may  above  thy  senseless  bier. 
Nor  earth  nor  sky  will  yield  a  single  tear  ; 
Nor  cloud  shall  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall  fall. 
Nor  gale  breathe  forth  one  sigh  for  thee,  for  all  •- 
But  creeping  things  shall  revel  in  their  spoil, 
And  fit  thy  clay  to  fertilize  the  soil. 

n. 

'Tis  mom — 'tis  noon — assembled  in  the  hall, 
The  gather'd  chieftains  come  to  Otho's  call  ; 
'Tis  now  the  promis'd  hour,  that  must  proclaim 
The  life  or  death  of  Lara's  future  fame ; 
When  Ezielin  his  charge  may  here  unfold, 
And  whatsoe'er  the  tale,  it  mast  be  told. 
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His  faith  was  pledged,  and  Lai-a'a  promise  given, 
To  meet  it  in  tbe  eye  ot'  man  and  heaven. 
Whv  comes  he  not?  Such  truths  to  be  divulged, 
Methinks  the  accuser's  rest  is  long  indulged, 

III. 
The  hour  is  past,  and  Lara  too  is  there, 
With  self-confiding, coldly  patient  air; 
Why  comes  not  Ezzelin  ?  The  hour  is  past, 
And  murmurs  rise,  and  Otho's  brow's  o'ercast. 
'•  I  know  my  friend  !  his  faith  1  cannot  fear, 
If  yot  he  be  on  earth,  expect  him  here  ; 
The  roof  that  held  him  in  the  valley  stands 
Between  my  own  and  noble  Lara's  lands  ; 
My  halls  from  such  a  guest  had  honour  gaia'd, 
Nor  had  Sir  Ezzelin  his  host  disdain'd, 
But  that  some  previous  proof  forbade  his  stay, 
And  urged  him  to  prepare  against  to-day  ; 
The  svord  I  pledged  for  his  I  pledge  again, 
Or  will  myself  redeem  his  kmghthood's  stain." 

He  ceased — and  Lara  answer'd,  "  I  am  here 

To  lend  at  thy  demand  a  listening  ear; 

To  tales  of  evil  from  a  stranger's  tongue, 

Whose  words  already  might  my  heart  have  wrun^, 

But  that  I  deera'd  him  scarcely  less  than  mad, 

Or,  at  the  worst,  a  foe  ignobly  bad. 

I  know  him  not — but  me  it  seems  he  knew 

In  lands  where — but  I  must  not  trifle  too  : 

Produce  this  babbler — or  redeem  the  pledge, 

Here  in  thy  hold,  and  with  thy  falchion's  edge.'" 

Proud  Otho,  on  the  in.stant,  reddening,  threw 

His  glove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  sabre  flew. 

♦'  The  last  alternative  befits  me  best, 

And  thus  I  answer  for  mine  absent  gue^t.'- 
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With  cheek  unchanging  from  its  sallowr  gloom, 
However  near  his  own  or  other's  tomb  ; 
Witli  hand,  vvhose  ahnost  careless  coolness  spoke 
Its  grasp  well-used  to  deal  the  sabre-stroke  ; 
With  eye,  though  calm,  determined  not  to  spare, 
Did  Lara  too  his  willing  weapon  bare. 
In  vairi  ihe  circling  chieftains  round  them  closed, 
For  Otho's  phrenzy  vvould  not  be  opposed  ; 
And  from  his  lip  those  words  of  insult  fell — 
His  sword  is  good  who  can  maintain  them  well, 

•       IV. 

Short  was  the  conflict ,  furious,  blindly  rash, 

Vain  Olhogave  his  bosom  to  the  gash  : 

He  bled,  and  fell ;  but  not  with  deadly  wound, 

Stretch'd  by  a  dextrous  sleight  along  the  ground. 

"  Demand  thy  life  !"  He  answer'd  not :  and  then 

From  that  red  floor  he  ne'er  had  risen  again, 

For  Lara's  brow  upon  the  moment  grew 

Almost  to  blackness  in  its  demon  hue  ; 

And  fiercer  shook  bis  angry  falchion  now 

Than  when  his  foe's  was  levell'd  at  his  brow  ; 

Then  all  was  stern  collectedness  and  art, 

Now  rose  the  unlea\  en'd  hatred  of  his  heart ; 

So  little  sparing  to  the  foe  he  fell'd, 

That  when  the  approaching  crowd  his  arm  withheld, 

He  almost  turned  the  thirsty  point  on  those, 

Who  thus  for  mercy  dared  to  interpose  ; 

But  to  a  moment's  thought  that  purpose  bent ; 

Yet  look'd  he  on  him  still  with. eye  intent, 

As  if  he  loath'd  the  ineffectual  strife 

That  left  a  foe,  howe'er  o'erthrown,  with  life  ; 

As  if  to  search  how  far  the  wound  he  gave 

Had  seat  its  victim  onward  to  his  grave. 
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V. 

They  raised  the  bleeding:  Otho,  and  the  leech 
Forbade  all  present  question,  sign,  and  speech  ; 
The  others  met  within  a  neighbouring  hall, 
And  he,  incensed  and  heedless  of  them  all, 
The  cause  and  conqueror  in  this  sudden  fray, 
In  haughty  silence  slowly  strode  away  ; 
He  back'd  his  steed,  his  homeward  path  he  took, 
Nor  cast  on  Otho's  towers  a  single  look. 

VI. 
But  where  was  he  ?  that  meteor  of  a  night, 
Who  menaced  but  to  disappear  with  light  r 
Where  was  this  Erzelin  ?  who  came  and  went 
To  leave  no  other  trace  of  his  intent. 
He  left  the  dome  of  Otho  long  ere  morn, 
In  darkness,  yet  so  well  the  path  was  worn 
He  could  not  miss  it  :  near  his  dwelling  lay ; 
But  there  he  was  not,  and  with  coming  day 
Came  fast  inquiry,  which  unfolded  nought 
Except  the  absence  of  the  chief  it  sought. 
A  chamber  tenantless,  a  steed  at  rest. 
His  host  alarm'd,  his  murmuring  squires  distrest 
Their  search  extends  along,  around  the  path, 
In  dread  to  meet  the  marks  of  prowlers'  wrath  : 
But  none  are  there,  and  not  a  brake  hath  borne. 
Nor  gout  of  blood,  nor  shred  of  mantle  torn  ; 
Nor  fall  nor  struggle  hath  defaced  the  grass, 
Which  still  retains  a  mark  wher*  murder  was  ; 
Nor  dabbling  fingers  left  to  tell  the  tale. 
The  bitter  print  of  each  convulsive  nail, 
When  agonized  hands  that  cease  to  guard. 
Wound  in  that  pang  the  smoothness  of  the  sward. 
Some  such  had  been,  if  here  a  life  was  reft. 
But  these  were  not ;  and  doubting  hope  is  left : 
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And  straage  suspicion,  whispering  Lara's  name, 
Now  daily  mutters  o'er  bis  blacken'd  fame  ; 
Then  sudden  silent  when  his  form  appear'd, 
Awaits  the  absence  of  the  thing;  it  fear'd, 
Again  its  wonted  wondering  to  renew, 
And  dye  conjecture  with  a  darker  hue. 

VII. 

Days  roll  along,  and  Otho's  wounds  are  healed, 
But  not  his  pride  ;  and  hate  no  more  conceal'd  : 
He  was  a  man  of  power,  and  Lara's  foe. 
The  friend  of  all  who'?ought  to  work  him  wo, 
And  from  his  country's  justice  now  demands 
Account  of  Ezzelin  at  Lara's  hands. 
Who  else  than  Lara  could  have  cawse  to  fear 
His  presence  ?  who  had  made  him  disappear, 
If  not  the  man  on  whom  bis  menaced  charge 
Had  sate  too  deeply  were  he  left  at  lai^e  ? 
The  general  rumour  ignorantiy  loud, 
The  mystery  dearest  to  the  curious  crowd ; 
The  seeming  friendlessne>s  of  him  who  strove 
To  win  no  confidence,  and  wake  no  love  ; 
The  sweeping  fierceoess  which  his  soul  betraj'd, 
The  skill  with  which  he  wielded  his  keen  blade  ; 
Where  had  his  arm  unwarlike  caught  that  art? 
Where  had  that  fierceness  grown  upon  his  heart  ? 
For  it  was  not  the  blind  capricious  rage 
A  word  can  kindle  and  a  word  assuage  ; 
But  the  deepworking  of  a  soul  unmix'd 
With  aught  of  pity  where  its  wrath  had  fix'd  ; 
Such  as  long  power  and  overgorged  success 
Concentrates  into  all  that's  merciless  : 
These,  link'd  with  that  desire  which  ever  sways 
Mankind,  the  rather  to  condomn  than  praise, 
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'Gainst  Lara  gathering  raised  at  length  a  storm, 
Such  as  himself  might  fear,  and  foes  would  form, 
And  he  must  answer  for  the  absent  head 
Of  one  that  haunts  him  still,  alive  or  dead. 

VIII. 
Within  that  land  was  many  a  malcontent, 
Who  cursed  the  tyranny  lo  which  he  bent ; 
That  soil  full  many  a  wrin£;ing  despot  saw, 
Who  worked  his  wantonness  in  form  of  law  ; 
Long  war  without  and  frequent  broil  wilhiu 
Had  made  a  path  (or  blood  and  giant  sin, 
That  waited  but  a  signal  to  begin 
New  havoc,  such  as  civil  discord  blends. 
Which  knows  no  neuter,  owns  bui  toes  or  friends  ; 
Fix'd  in  his  fieudal  fortress  each  was  lord. 
In  word  and  deed  obeyed,  in  soul  abhorr'd. 
Thus  Lara  had  inherited  his  lands, 
And  with  them  pining  hearts  and  sluggish  hands  ; 
But  (hat  long  absence  from  his  native  clime 
Had  left  him  stainless  of  oppression's  crime, 
And  now  diverted  by  his  milder  sway. 
All  dread  by  slow  degrees  had  worn  away  : 
The  menials  felt  their  usual  awe  alone, 
But  more  for  hini  than  them  that  fear  was  grown  ; 
They  deem'd  him  now  unhappj,  though  at  first 
Their  evil  judgment  augur'd  of  the  worst. 
And  each  long  restless  night,  and  silent  mood, 
Was  traced  to  sickness,  fed  by  solitude  : 
And  though  his  lonely  habits  threw  of  late 
Gloom  o'er  his  chamber,  cheerful  was  his  gate ; 
For  thence  the  wretched  ne'er  unsoothed  withdrew, 
For  them  at  least,  his  soul  compassion  knew. 
Cold  to  the  great,  contemptuous  lo  the  high, 
The  humble  pass'd  not  his  unheeding  eye ; 
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Much  he  would  speak  not,  but  beneath  his  roof 

They  found  asvlum  oft,  and  ne'er  reproof. 

And  ihej  who  watch'd  might  mark  that  day  by  day, 

Some  new  retainers  gathered  to  hib  sway  ; 

But  most  of  late,  since  Ezzehn  was  lost, 

He  play'd  the  courteous  lord  atid  bounteous  host 

Perchance  his  strife  with  Otho  n)ade  him  dread 

Some  snare  prepared  for  his  obnoxious  head ; 

Whate'er  his  view,  his  favour  more  obtains 

With  these,  the  people,  than  his  fellow  thanes. 

If  this  were  policy,  so  far  'twas  sound. 

The  million  judged  but  of  him  as  they  found  ; 

From  him  by  sterner  chiefs  to  exile  di'iven 

They  but  required  a  shelter,  and  'twas  given. 

By  hiin  no  peasant  mourn'd  his  rifled  cot, 

And  scarce  the  serf  could  murmur  o'er  his  lot ; 

With  him  old  avarice  found  its  hoard  secure, 

With  him  contempt  forbore  to  mock  the  poor  ; 

Youth  present  oheer  and  promised  recompense 

Dctain'd,  till  all  too  late  to  part  from  thence  : 

To  hate  he  oft'er'd,  with  the  coming  change, 

The  deep  reversion  of  delay'd  revenge  ; 

To  love,  long  baffled  by  the  unequal  match, 

7'he  well-worn  charms  success  was  sure  to  snatch. 

All  now  was  ripe,  he  waits  but  to  proclaim 

That  slavery  nothing  which  vva^  still  a  name.       • 

The  moment  came,  the  hour  whf  n  Otho  thought 

Secure  at  last  the  vengeance  which  he  sought ; 

His  summons  found  the  destined  criminal 

Begirt  by  thousands  in  his  swarming  hall, 

Fiesh  from  their  feudal  fetters  ntwiy  riven, 

Defying  earth,  and  confident  of  heaven. 

That  morning  he  had  freed  the  soil-bound  slaves 

\Mio  dig  no  land  for  1}  rants  but  their  graves  .' 
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Such  is  their  cry — some  watchword  for  the  fight 
Must  vindicate  the  wrong^,  and  warp  the  right : 
Religion — freedom — vengeance — what  you  will, 
A  word's  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill ; 
Some  factious  phrase  by  cunning  caught  and  spread, 
That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wolves  and  worms  be  fed  '• 

IX. 

Throughout  that  clime  the  feudal  chiefs  had  gain'd 

Such  sway,  their  infant  monarch  hardly  reign'd  ; 

Now  was  the  hour  for  faction's  rebel  growth. 

The  serfs  contemn'd  the  one,  and  hated  both  : 

The}'  wailed  but  a  leader,  and  they  found 

One  to  their  cause  insejjarably  bound  ; 

By  circumstance  compel  I'd  to  plunge  again, 

In  self-dofence,  amidst  the  strife  of  men. 

Cut  off  by  some  mysterious  fate  from  those 

Whom  birth  and  nature  meant  not  for  his  foes, 

Had  Lara  from  that  night,  to  him  accurst, 

Prepared  to  meet,  but  not  alone,  the  worst: 

Some  reason  urged,  whate'er  it  was,  to  shun 

Inquiry  into  deeds  at  distance  done  ; 

By  mingling  with  his  own  the  cause  of  all, 

E'en  if  he  fail'd,  he  still  delay 'd  his  fall. 

The  sullen  calm  that  long  his  bosom  kept, 

The  storm  that  once  had  spent  itself  and  slept, 

Roused  by  events  that  seem'd  foredoom'd  to  urge 

His  gloomy  fortunes  to  their  utmost  verge, 

Burst  forth,  and  made  him  all  he  once  had  been, 

And  is  again  ;  he  only  changed  the  scene. 

Light  care  had  he  for  life,  and  less  for  fame. 

But  not  less  fitted  for  the  desperate  game  : 

He  deem'd  himself  mark'd  out  for  other's  hate, 

And  mock'd  at  ruin  so  they  shared  bis  fate. 
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What  cared  he  for  the  freedom  of  the  crowd  ? 

He  raised  the  humble  but  to  bend  the  proud. 

He  bad  hoped  quiet  in  his  sullen  lair, 

But  man  and  destiny  beset  him  there  : 

Inured  to  hunters  he  was  found  at  bay, 

And  they  must  kill,  they  cannot  snare  the  prey. 

Stern,  unambitious,  silent  he  had  been 

Henceforth  a  calm  spectator  ot  life's  scene  ; 

But  dragg'd  again  upon  the  arena,  stood 

A  leader  not  unequal  to  the  feud  ; 

In  voice — mien — gesture — savage  nature  spoke, 

And  from  his  eye  the  gladiator  broke. 

X. 
What  boots  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  strife. 
The  feast  of  vultures,  and  the  waste  of  life  ? 
The  varying  fortune  of  each  separate  field. 
The  fierce  that  vanquish,  and  the  faint  that  yield  * 
The  smoking  ruin,  and  the  crumbled  wall  r 
In  this  the  struggle  was  the  same  with  all ; 
Save  that  diste.iiper'd  passions  lent  their  force 
In  bitterness  that  banisb'd  all  remorse. 
None  sued,  for  Mercy  knew  her  cry  was  vain, 
The  captive  died  upon  the  battle-slain  : 
In  either  cause,  one  rage  alone  possest 
The  empire  of  the  alternate  victor's  breast ; 
And  they  that  smote  for  freedom  or  for  sway, 
Deem'd  few  were  slain,  while  more  remain'd  to  slay. 
It  was  too  late  to  check  the  wasting  brand. 
And  Desolation  reap'd  the  famish'd  land  ; 
The  torch  was  lighted,  aad  the  flame  was  spread, 
And  Carnage  smiled  upon  her  daily  dead. 

XI. 
Fresh  with  the  nerve  the  new-born  impulse  strung. 
The  first  success  to  Lara's  numbers  clung  : 
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But  ihat  vain  victory  hath  ruin'd  all, 

They  foriB  no  longer  to  their  leader's  call  5 

In  blind  confusion  on  the  foe  they  press, 

And  think  to  snatch  is  to  secure  success. 

The  lu-t  of  booty,  and  the  thirst  of  hate. 

Lure  on  the  broken  brigands  to  their  fate  ; 

In  vain  he  doth  whate'er  a  chief  may  do. 

To  check  the  headlong  fury  of  that  crew  ; 

In  vain  their  stubborn  ardour  he  would  tame, 

The  hand  that  kindles  cannot  quench  the  Barae  •. 

The  wary  toe  alone  hath  tuin'd  their  mood, 

And  shown  their  rashness  to  that  erring  brood  ; 

The  ftign'd  retreat,  the  nightly  ambuscade, 

The  daily  harass,  and  the  tight  delay'd. 

The  long  privation  of  the  hoped  supply. 

The  tetiiless  rest  beneath  the  humid  sky, 

The  stubborn  wall  that  mocks  the  leaguer's  artj 

And  pails  the  patience  of  his  batfled  heart. 

Of  these  they  had  not  deem'd  :  the  battle-day 

They  could  encounter  as  a  veteran  may  ; 

But  more  preferr'd  the  fury  of  the  strife. 

And  present  death  to  hourly  suffering  life  : 

And  famine  wrings,  and  fever  sweeps  away 

His  numbers  melting  fast  from  their  array  ; 

Intemperate  triumph  fades  to  discontent, 

And  Lara's  soul  alone  seems  still  unbent  : 

But  few  remain  to  aid  his  voice  and  hand, 

And  thousand's  dwmdied  to  a  scanty  liiand  : 

Desperate,  though  few,  the  last  and  best  remain'd 

To  mourn  the  disciplme  they  late  disdain'd. 

One  hope  survives,  the  frontier  is  not  far. 

And  thence  they  Hiay  escape  from  native  war  ; 

And  hear  withm  them  to  the  neighbouring  atatft 

An  exile's  sorrows,  or  &n  outlaw's  hate  : 
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Hard  is  the  task  their  father  land  to  quit, 
Uut  harder  still  to  perish  or  submit. 

XII. 
It  is  resolved — they  march — consenting  Night 
Guides  with  her  star  their  dim  and  torchless  flight : 
Already  they  perceive  its  tranquil  beam 
Sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  barrier  stream  ; 
Already  they  descry — Is  yon  the  bank  ? 
Away  !  'tis  Uued  with  many  a  hostile  rank. 
Return  or  fly  ! — What  glitters  iu  the  rear  ? 
'Tis  Otho's  banner — the  pursuer's  spear  ! 
Are  those  the  shepherds'  fires  upon  the  height  ? 
Alas  I  they  blaze  too  widely  for  the  flight : 
Cut  off  from  hope,  and  corapass'd  in  the  toil, 
Less  blood  perchance  hath  bought  a  richer  spoil ! 

XIII. 

A  moment's  pause,  'tis  but  to  breathe  their  band, 
Or  shall  they  onward  press,  or  here  withstand  ? 
It  matters  little — if  they  charge  the  foes 
Who  by  the  border-stream  their  march  oppose, 
Some  few,  perchance,  may  ^areak  and  pass  the  line, 
However  link'd  to  baflie  such  design. 
"The  charge  be  ours  .'  to  wait  for  their  assault 
Were  fate  well  worthy  of  a  ooward's  halt." 
Forth  flies  each  sabre,  reined  is  every  steed, 
And  the  next  word  shall  scarce  outstrip  the  deed  ' 
In  the  next  tone  of  Lara's  gathering  breath 
How  many  shall  but  hear  the  voice  of  death  ! 

XIV. 
His  blade  is  bared,  in  him  there  is  an  air, 
As  deep,  but  far  too  tranquil  for  despair  : 
A  something  of  indifference  more  than  thea 
Becomes  the  bravest,  if  they  feel  for  aaen— 
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He  turn'd  his  eye  on  Kaled,  ever  near, 
And  still  too  faithful  to  betray  one  fear  ; 
Perchance  'twas  but  the  moon's  dim  twilight  threw 
Alon^  his  aspect  an  unwonted  hue 
Of  iitournful  paleness,  whose  deep  tint  exprest 
The  truth,  and  not  the  terror  of  his  breast. 
This  Lara  mark'd,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  : 
It  trembled  not  in  such  an  hour  as  this  ; 
His  lip  was  silent,  scarcely  beat  his  heart, 
His  eye  alone  proclaim'd,  "  We  will  not  part  I 
Thy  band  may  perish,  or  thy  friends  may  flee, 
Farewell  to  hfe,  but  not  adieu  to  thee  I" 

The  word  hath  pass'd  his  lips,  and  onward  driven, 
Pours  the  link'd  band  through  ranks  asunder  riven  : 
Well  has  each  steed  obey'd  the  armed  heel. 
And  flash  the  scimitars,  and  rings  the  steel : 
Outnumber'd  not  outbraved,  they  still  oppose 
Despair  to  daring,  and  a  front  to  foes  ; 
And  blood  is  mingled  with  the  dashing  stream, 
Which  runs  all  redly  till  the  morning  beam. 

XV. 

Commanding,  aiding,  animating  all, 
Where  foe  appear'd  to  press,  or  friend  to  fail, 
Cheers  Lara's  voice,  and  waves  or  strikes  his  steel. 
Inspiring  hope,  himself  had  ceased  to  feel. 
None  fled,  for  well  they  knew  that  flight  were  vain  ; 
But  those  that  waver  turn  to  smite  again, 
While  yet  they  find  the  firmest  of  the  foe 
Recoil  before  their  leader's  look  and  blow  ; 
Now  girt  with  numbers,  now  almost  alone, 
He  foils  their  ranks,  or  reunites  his  own  ; 
Himself  he  spared  not — once  they  seeni'd  to  fly- 
Now  was  the  time,  he  waved  his  hand  on  high, 
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And  shook — why  sudden  droops  that  plamed  crebt  ? 
The  shattis  sped — the  arrow's  in  his  breast ! 
That  fatal  gesture  leftihe  uny;.iardedside. 
And  Death  hath  stricken  down  yon  arm  of  pride; 
The  word  of  triumph  tainted  I'rom  his  tonscue; 
That  hand,  so  raised,  how  droopm^iv  ii  hung  ! 
But  yet  the  sword  instinctively  retains, 
Though  from  its  fellow  shrink  (he  falling  reins  ; 
These  Kaled snatches:  dizzy  with  the  blow, 
And  senseless  bending  o'er  his  saddle-bow, 
Perceives  not  Lara  that  his  anxious  page 
Beguiles  his  charger  from  the  combat's  rage  ; 
Meantime  his  followers  charge,  and  charge  again  ; 
Too  mix'd  the  slayers  now  to  heed  the  slain ! 

XVI. 
Day  glimmers  on  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
The  cloven  cuirass,  and  the  helniless  hf  ad  ; 
The  war-horse  masteries*  is  on  the  earth. 
And  that  last  gasp  hath  burst  his  bloody  girth ; 
And  near  yet  quivering  uitn  what  life  remain'd, 
The  heel  that  urjied  him  and  liie  hand  that  ri  in'd  ; 
And  some  too  near  that  rolling  torrent  lie, 
Whose  waters  mock  the  lip  of  those  thai  die ; 
That  panting  thirst  which  scorche>  in  the  breath 
Of  those  that  die  the  soldier's  fier\  death, 
In  vain  impels  the  burning  mouth  to  crave 
One  drop — the  last — to  cool  it  for  the  grave  ; 
With  feeble  and  convulsive  effort  swept, 
Their  limbs  along  the  crimson'd  turf  have  crept ; 
The  faint  remains  of  life  such  struggles  waste. 
But  yet  they  reach  the  stream,  and  bend  to  taste  : 
They  feel  its  freshness,  and  almost  partake — 
Why  pause  ?    No  further  thirst  have  they  to  slake — 
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It  is  unquench'd,  and  yet  they  feel  it  not ; 
It  was  an  agony — but  now  forgot ! 

XVII. 
Beneath  a  Urae,  remoter  from  the  scene, 
Where  but  for  him  that  strife  had  never  been, 
A  breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay  : 
'Twas  Lara  bleeding  fast  from  life  away. 
His  follower  once,  and  now  his  only  guide, 
Kneels  Kaled  watchful  o'er  his  welling  side, 
And  with  his  scarf  would  staunch  the  tides  that  rush, 
With  each  convulsion,  in  a  blacker  gush  ; 
And  then,  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  low, 
In  feebler,  not  less  fatal  tricklings  flow : 
He  scarce  can  speak,  but  motions  him  'tis  vain, 
And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain. 
He  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage. 
And  sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  dark  page 
Who  nothing  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  sees, 
Save  that  damp  Ijrow  which  rests  upon  his  knees ; 
Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though  dim, 
Held  all  the  light  that  shone  on  earth  for  him. 

XVIIL 

The  foe  arrives,  who  long  had  search'd  the  field, 
Their  triumph  nought  till  Lara  too  should  yield  ; 
They  would  remove  him,  but  they  see  'twere  vain, 
And  he  regards  them  with  a  calm  disdain, 
That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fate, 
And  that  escape  to  death  from  living  hate  : 
And  Otho  comes,  and  leaping  from  his  steed. 
Looks  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  him  bleed, 
And  questions  of  his  state  ;  he  answers  not, 
Scarce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  forgot, 
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And  turns  (o  Kaled  :— each  remaining  word, 
They  understood  not,  if  distinctly  heard  ; 
Mis  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue, 
To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clung. 
They  spake  of  other  scenes,  but  what — is  known 
To  Kaled,  whom  their  meaning  reach'd  alone  ; 
And  he  replied,  though  faintly,  to  their  sound, 
While  gazed  the  rest  in  dumb  amazement  round  : 
They  seem'd  even  then — that  twain — unto  the  last 
To  half  forget  the  present  in  the  past ; 
To  share  between  themselves  some  separate  fate, 
Whose  darkness  none  beside  should  penetrate. 

XJX. 

Their  words  though  faint  were  many — from  the  tone 
Their  import  those  who  heard  could  judge  alone  ; 
From  this,  you  might  have  deem'd  >  oung  Kaled's  death 
More  near  than  Lara's  by  his  voice  and  breath, 
So  sad,  so  deep,  and  hesitating  broke 
The  accents  his  scarce-moving  pale  lips  spoke  ; 
But  Lara's  voice  though  low,  at  first  was  clear 
And  calm,  till  murmuring  death  gasp'd  hoarsely  near  . 
But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  guess, 
So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless, 
Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last, 
Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast ; 
And  once  as  Kaled's  answering  accents  ceast, 
Rose  Lara's  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  East : 
Whether  (as  then  the  breaking  sun  from  high 
Roll'd  back  the  clouds)  the  morrow  caught  his  eye, 
Or  that  'twas  chance,  or  some  remember'd  scene 
That  raised  his  arm  to  point  where  such  had  been, 
Scarce  Kaled  seem'd  to  know,  but  turn'd  away, 
As  if  his  heart  abhorr'd  that  coming  day. 
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And  shrunk  his  glance  before  that  morning  light, 

To  look  on  Lara's  hrow — whe^e  all  grow  night. 

Vet  sense  seem'd  left,  though  better  were  its  loss  ; 

For  when  one  near  dispiay'd  tn,-  absolving  cross, 

And  proffer'd  to  his  touch  the  holy  bead, 

3f  which  his  parting  soul  mi!j;ht  own  the  need, 

He  look'd  upon  it  with  an  e\e  profane, 

And  smiled — Heaven  pardon  !  if  'twere  with  disdain  : 

And  Kaied,  though  he  spoke  not,  nor  withdrew 

From  Lara's  face  his  6x'd  despairing  view, 

With  brow  repulsive,  and  with  gesture  swift, 

Flung  back  the  hand  whii;h  held  the  sacred  gift. 

As  if  such  but  disturbed  the  expiring  man, 

"Vor  seem'd  to  know  his  life  but  then  began, 

That  life  of  Immortality,  secure 

To  none,  save  them  who^e  faith  in  Christ  is  sure, 

XX. 

But  gasping  heaved  the  breath  that  Lara  drew. 

And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew  ; 

[lis  limbs  stretch'd  fluttering,  and  his  head  droop'd  o'er 

The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore ; 

He  press'd  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart — 

ft  beats  no  more,  but  li^lnd  will  not  part 

^ith  the  cold  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  invam, 

For  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 

'  It  beats  I" — Away,  thou  dreamer  !  he  is  gone — 

it  once  was  Lara  which  thou  look'st  upon. 

XXL 

lie  gazed,  as  if  not  yet  had  pass'd  away 
fhe  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  clay  ; 
\nd  those  around  have  roused  him  from  his  tranc*^.. 
But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance  ; 
5* 
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And  when  in  raising  him  from  where  he  bore 
V/ithiii  his  arms,  the  foitn  that  felt  no  more. 
He  saw  the  head  his  breasl  vvould  still  sustain, 
Roil  down  hke  earth  to  earth  upon  the  plam; 
He  did  not  da^h  him-elf  thereby,  nor  tear 
The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair 
But  strove  to  staiidand  g«ze,  but  reel'd  and  fell, 
Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  loveJ  so  well. 
Than  that  he  loved  '  Oh  !  never  yet  t)eueath 
The  breast  of  man  such  trust)  love  may  breathe  ! 
That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  reveal'd 
The  secret  long  and  yet  hut  half-conceai'd  ; 
In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  i)iea>t, 
Its  grief  seem'd  ended,  but  the  sex  confest; 
And  life  return'd,  and  Kalf^d  felt  no  shame— 
What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame  ? 

xxu. 

And  I.ara  sleeps  not  w^here  his  fishers  sleep, 
But  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dug  as  deep  ; 
Nori.s  his  mortal  slumber  less  protound,         [mound  ; 
Though  priest    nor    bless'd,  nor    marble   deck'd  the 
And  he  was  mourn'd  by  one  whose  quiet  grief, 
Less  loud,  outlasts  a  people's  for  their  chief. 
Vain  was  all  question  a*k'd  her  of  the  past, 
And  vain  e'en  menace — silent  to  the  last ; 
She  told  nor  whence,  nor  why  she  left  behind 
Her  all  for  one  who  seem'd  but  little  kind. 
Why  did  she  love  him  ?  Curious  fool .' — be  still- 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  .<' 
To  her  he  might  be  gentleness  ;  the  stern 
Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  discern. 
And  when  thy  love,  your  smilers  guess  not  how 
Beats  the  strong^  heart,  though  less  the  lips  avow. 
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They  were  not  common  links,  that  form*d  the  chain 
That  bound  lo  Lara  Kal<  (t's  heart  and  brain  ; 
But  that  wild  tale  she  biook'd  not  to  unfold. 
And  seal'd  is  now  each  lip  that  could  have  told. 

XXI IL 

They  laid  him  in  the  earth,  and  on  his  breast, 
Besides  the  wound  that  sent  his  soul  to  rest. 
They  found  the  scatter'd  dints  of  many  a  scar. 
Which  were  not  planted  there  in  recent  war; 
Where'er  had  pa.-s'd  his  summer  years  of  life, 
It  seems  the\  vanish'd  in  a  land  of  strife  ; 
But  all  unknown  his^lorv  or  his  puilt, 
These  onlv  told  that  somewhere  blood  was  spilt, 
And  Ezzflin,  who  mi^iit  have  spoke  the  past, 
Relurn'd  no  more — that  night  appear'd  his  last. 

XXIV. 

Upon  that  nio^ht  (a  peasant^  is  the  tale) 

A  serf  that  cross'd  the  intervening  vale, 

^Vhf■n  Cuwhia's  light  almost  gave  way  to  morn, 

And  nearly  v^il'd  in  mist  her  waning  horn  ; 

A  serf,  that  rose  betimes  to  thread  the  wood, 

And  hew  the  bough  that  liougbt  his  children's  foo<l, 

Pass'd  by  the  river  that  divuh  s  the  plam 

Of  Otho's  lands  and  Lara's  broad  dotpain  : 

He  heard  a  tramp — h  horse  and  horseman  broke 

From  out  the  wood — before  him  was  a  cloak 

Wrapt  round  some  burthen  at  his  -add!pt>ow, 

Bent  was  his  head,  and  hidden  was  his  brow. 

Roused  by  the  sudden  sight  at  such  a  time, 

And  some  foreboding  thai  if  might  be  crime, 

Himsell  unheeded  watched  the  si  ranger's  course, 

Who  reach'd  the  river,  bounded  from  his  horse, 
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And  lifting  thence  the  burthen  which  he  bore, 
Heaved  up  the  bank,  and  daih'd  it  from  the  shore, 
Then  paused,  and  look'd,  and  turn'd,  and  seem'd  tc 

watch, 
And  still  another  hurried  glance  would  snatch, 
And  foUow  with  his  step  the  itrcam  that  flow'd. 
As  if  even  yet  too  inucn  its  surface  show'd  : 
At  once  he  started,  stocp'd,  around  him  strewn 
The  winter  floods  had  scalter'd  heaps  of  stone  ; 
Of  these  the  heaviest  thence  he  gather'd  there. 
And  slun€;  them  with  a  more  than  common  care. 
Meantime  the  serf  had  crept  to  where  unseen 
Himself  might  safety  mark  what  this  might  mear: 
He  caught  a  glimpse,  as  of  a  floating  breast, 
And  something  glitter'd  starlike  on  the  vest. 
But  ere  he  V7ell  could  mark  the  buoyant  trunk, 
A  massy  fragment  sir,ote  it,  and  it  sunk  : 
It  rose  again  but  indiilir>ci  to  view, 
And  left  the  waters  of  a  purple  hue. 
Then  deeply  disappear'd  :  the  horseman  gazed 
Till  ebb'd  the  latest  eddy  it  had  raised  ; 
Then  turning,  vaulted  on  his  pawing  steed. 
And  instant  spurr'd  him  into  panting  speed. 
His  face  was  ma^k'd — the  features  of  the  dead, 
If  dead  it  were,  escaped  the  observer's  dread  : 
But  if  in  sooth  a  star  its  bo^oui  bore, 
•Such  is  tlu;  badge  that  knighthood  ever  wore, 
And  such  'tis  known  Sir  Lzzeiin  had  worn 
Upon  the  night  that  led  to  such  a  morn 
If  thus  he  perish'd,  Heaven  receive  his  soul  ' 
His  undiscover'd  iimbs  to  ocean  roll ; 
And  charity  upon  the  hope  would  dwell 
.  It  was  not  Lara's  hand  by  which  he  fell. 
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XXV. 

And  Kaled— Lara— Ezrelin,  are  gone. 

Alike  without  their  monumental  stone  ! 

The  first,  all  eflforls  vainly  strove  to  wean 

From  lingering  where  her  chieftain's  blood  had  been 

Grief  had  so  tamed  a  spirit  once  too  proud, 

Her  tears  were  few,  her  wailing  never  loud  ; 

But  furious  would  you  tear  her  from  the  spot 

Where  yet  she  scarce  believed  that  he  was  nof , 

Her  eye  shot  forth  with  all  the  living  fire 

That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  whelpless  ire  ; 

But  left  to  waste  her  weary  moments  there. 

She  talk'd  all  idly  unto  shapes  of  air, 

Such  as  the  busy  brain  of  Sorrow  paint?, 

And  woos  to  listen  to  her  fond  complaints  : 

And  she  would  sit  beneath  the  very  tree 

Where  lay  his  drooping  head  upon  her  knee  ; 

And  in  that  posture  where  she  saw  him  fall, 

His  words,  his  looks,  his  dying  gra«p  recall  ; 

And  she  had  shorn,  but  saved  her  raven  hair, 

And  oft  would  snatch  it  from  her  bosom  there, 

And  fold,  and  press  it  gently  to  the  ground, 

As  if  she  stanch'dancw  some  phantom's  vvouni? 

Herself  would  question,  and  for  him  reply  ; 

Then  rising,  start,  and  beckon  him  to  fly 

From  some  imagined  spectre  in  pursuit ; 

Then  seat  her  down  upon  some  linden's  root, 

And  hide  her  visage  with  a  meagre  hand, 

Or  trace  strange  characters  along  the  sand — 

This  could  not  last — she  lies  by  him  she  loved  ; 

Her  tale  untold— her  truth  too  dearly  proved. 
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The  event  in  section  24,  Canto  2d,  was  suggested  by  thf 
description  of  the  death  or  raiher  burial  of  the  Duke  o 
Gandia. 

The  most  interesting  and  particular  account  of  this  myste 
rious  event,  is  given  by  Burchard  ;  and  is  in  substance  as  fol 
lows:  On  the  eighth  day  of  June,  the  cardinal  of  Valenza. 
and  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  sons  of  the  pope,  supped  with  theii 
mother,  Vanozza,  near  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  ad  vincula ; 
several  other  persons  being  present  at  the  enteitainment.  A 
late  hour  approaching,  and  the  (  ardinal  having  reminded  hit 
brother,  that  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  apostolic  palace, 
they  mounted  their  horses  or  mules,  with  only  a  few  attend- 
ants, and  proceeded  together  as  tar  as  the  palace  of  cardina 
Ascanio  Sforza,  when  the  duke  informed  the  cardinal,  that 
before  he  returned  home,  he  had  to  pay  a  visit  of  pleasure. 
Dismissmg  therefore  all  his  attendants,  excepting  his  staffiero, 
or  tootman,  and  a  person  in  a  mask,  who  had  paid  him  a  visit 
whilst  at  supper,  and  Who,  during  the  space  of  a  month,  or 
thereabouts,  ]>reviou«  to  this  time,  bad  culled  upon  him  al- 
most daily,  at  the  apostolic  palace,  he  took  this  person  behind 
him  on  his  mule  and  proceeded  to  the  street  of  the  Jews, 
where  he  quitted  his  servant,  directing  him  to  remain  there 
until  a  certain  hour  ;  when,  if  he  did  not  return,  he  might  re- 
pair to  the  palace.  The  Duke  then  seated  the  person  in  the 
mask  behind  him,  and  rode,  I  know  not  whither :  but  in  t'lat 
night  he  was  assassinated,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  The 
servant  after  having  been  dismissed,  was  also  assaulted  and 
mortally  wounded  ;  and  although  he  was  attended  with  great 
care,  yet  such  w^.s  his  situation,  that  he  could  give  no  in- 
telligible account  of  what  had  befallen  his  master.  Jn  ihc 
morning,  the  duke  not  having  returned  to  the  palace,  his 
servants  began  to  be  alarmed  ;  and  one  of  them  informed  the 
pontiff  of  the  evening  excursion  of  his  sons,  and  that  tho 
duke  had  not  yet  made  his  apjiearance.  This  gave  the  pope 
no  t-mall  anxiety  ;  but  he  conjectured  that  the  duke  hud  been 
attracted  by  some  courtesan  to  pass  the  night  with  her,  and 
not  choosirig  Jo  quit  the  house  in  open  day,  had  waited  till 
the  following  evening  to  return  home.  When,  however,  tlie 
evening  arrived,  and  he  found  himself  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations, he  became  deeply  afflicted,  and  began  to  make  in- 
quiries from  different  persons,  whom  he  ordered  to  attend 
him  for  that  purpose.  Amongst  these  was  a  man  named 
Giorgio  Schiavnni,  who  having  discharged  some  timber  from 
a  bark  in  the  river,  had  remained  on  board  the  vessel  to  watch 
it.  and  being  interrogated  whether  he  had  seen  any  one  thrown 
into  the  river,  on  the  night  preceding,  he  rejilied,  that  he  saw 
n\'o  men  on  foot,  who  came  down  the  street,  and  looked  dili- 
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gently  anout,  to  observe  whether  any  person  was  passing. 
That  seein?  no  one,  they  relarned,  and  a  short  time  atier- 
wnrds  two  oiners  came,  aiu'  lnoked  around  m  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  i'ormcr  ;  no  person  ^lili  appearing,  tiiey  gave  a  sign 
to  th'iir  coin|>anii>ns,  when  a  nian  .'.ame,  mounted  on  a  white 
horsp,  having  behind  him  a  dt- ad  body,  the  head  and  arms  of 
which  hung  on  one  side,  and  the  leet  on  tiie  other  side  of  llie 
horse  ;  the  two  persons  on  foot  sui>porting  the  body  to  prevent 
its  falling.  They  thus  proceeded  towards  the  part,  where  the 
filth  of  the  city  is  usually  di.^charged  into  the  river,  and  turn- 
ing .he  hor-e,  with  his  tail  towards  the  water,  the  two  [ersons 
took  the  dead  body  by  the  arms  and  feet,  and  with  ail  their 
strength  flung  it  into  the  river.  The  person  on  horseback  ihett 
asked  iftney  had  thrown  it  in,  to  which  they  replied,  Signor, 
si,  (yos,  Sir.)  He  then  looked  towards  the  river,  and  seeing  a 
mantle  floating  on   the  sireaiu,  he  inquired  what  it  was  that 
appeared  black,  to  which  they  answered,  it  was  a  mantle; 
and  one  of  ih«in  threw  stones  upon  it,  in  consequence  of 
whi.h  it  sunk.     The  atiendants  of  the  pontiff"  then  inquired 
rom  Giorgio,  why  he  had  not  revealed  this  to  the  governor 
of  the  city  ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had  seen  in  his  time 
1  hundred  dead  bodies  thrown  into  the  river  at  the  same 
Dlace,  without  any  inqu.ry  being  made  respecting  them,  and 
Jiat  he  had  not,  therefore,  ci/nsidered  it  as  a  matter  of  any 
mportance.     The  fishermen  and  .-eainen  were  then  collected 
ind   ordered   to  search  the  river,  where,  on   the  following 
jvening,  they  found  the  body  of  the  duke,  with  his  habit  en- 
ire  and  thirty  ducats  in  his  purse.    He  was  pierced  with  nine 
vounds,  one  of  wiiich  was  in  hi-  throat,  the  others  in  his 
lead,  body  and  limbs.     No  sooner  was  the  pontiff"  inforjned 
)f  the  death  of  his  son,  and  that  he  had  been  thrown,  like 
ilth,  into  the  river,  than  giving  'vay  to  his  grief,  he  shut  him- 
elf  tip  in  a  chamber,  and  wept  bitterly.     The  cardinal  of 
segovia,  and  other  attendants  on    the  pope,   went  to  the 
ioor  and  after  many  hours  spent  in  pursuasions  and  exhorta- 
ions.  |. re  vailed  upon  him  to  admit  tnem.     From  the  evening 
if  Wtfdnesday,  till  the  following  Saturday,  the  pope  took  no 
ood  ;  nor  did  he  sleep  from  Thursday  morning  till  the  same 
lOur  on  the  ensuing  day.    At  length,  however,  giving  way  to 
he  entreaiiea  of  his  attendants,    he  began  to  restrain  his 
orrow,   and  to  coinider  the  injury  which  his  own  health 
light  sustain,  by  the  further  indulgence  of  his  grief." — Ros- 
oe's  Leo  Tenth,  V«l.  I.  f.  265. 
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A  TURKISH  TALE. 


"  Had  we  never  loved  so  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  so  blindlf, 
-Never  met,  or  never  parted, 
U'e  bad  r/c'er  been  broken-hearted." 
Bnrnf 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS. 

CANTO  I. 

f. 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime  ? 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 

Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  ? 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 
Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine  ; 
Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppress'd  with  per- 
fume, 
Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul*  in  her  bloom ; 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute  ; 
Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 
Jq  colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie, 
And  the  purple  of  Ocean  is  deepest  in  die  ; 
Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine, 
And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine  ? 
'Tis  the  clime  of  the  East;  'tis  the  land  of  the  sun — 
Can  he  smile  ob  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  done :  f- 
Oh  .'  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell  [tell. 

Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales  which  they 

ir. 

Begirt  with  many  a  gallant  slave,     . 
Appareird  as  becomes  the  brave, 
Awaiting  each  his  Lord's  behest 
To  guide  his  steps,  or  guard  his  rest, 

*  "  Gul,"  the  rose; 

t  "  Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  Sun, 

With  whom  Revenge  is  Virtue."— rown^'*  Revevgt. 
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Old  Giaffir  sate  in  his  Ditan  : 

Deep  thought  was  in  his  aged  eye  ; 
And  tboQp^b  the  face  of  Mussulman 

Not  oft  betrays  to  standers  by 
The  mind  within,  well  skill'd  to  hide 
All  but  unconquerable  pride, 
His  pensive  cheek  and  pondering  brow , 
Did  more  than  he  was  wont  avow. 

iir. 

"  Let  the  chamber  be  cle"ar'd.'*"The  train  disappear'd 
"  Now  call  me  the  chief  of  the  Haram  guard." 
With  Giaffir  is  none  but  his  only  son, 

And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  sire's  award. 
"  Haroun — when  all  the  crowd  that  wait 
Are  pass'd  beyond  the  OQter  gate, 
(Wo  to  the  head  whose  eye  beheld 
My  child  Zuleika's  face  uaveil'd .') 
Hence,  lead  my  daughter  from  her  tower  ; 
Her  fate  is  fix'd  this  very  hour  : 
Yet  not  to  her  repeat  my  thought ; 
By  me  alone  be  duty  taught  I" 

"  Pacha  .'  to  hear  is  to  obey." 
No  more  must  slave  to  despot  say^- 
Thea  to  the  tower  had  ta'en  his  way, 
But  here  young  Selim  silence  brake, 

First  lowly  rendering  reverence  mePt . 
And  downcast  look'd,  and  gently  spake, 

Still  standing  at  the  Pacha's  feet : 
For  son  of  Moi^lem  must  expire, 
Kne  dare  to  sit  before  his  sire  .' 
"  Father  '  for  fear  that  thou  shonld'st  chidf 
INIy  sister,  or  her  sable  guide, 
Know— for  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be. 
Was  nii>ie.  then  fall  thy  frowns  on  me— 
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So  lovelily  the  morning  shone, 

That — let- the  old  and  weary  sleep— 
I  could  not ;  and  to  view  alone 

The  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep, 
With  none  to  listen  and  reply 
To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  beat  high 
"Were  irksome — for  whate'er  my  mood, 
In  sooth  I  love  not  sohtude ; 
I  on  Zuleika's  slumber  broke, 

And,  as  thou  knowest  that  for  me 

Soon  turns  the  Haram's  grating  key, 
Before  the  guardian  slaves  awoke 
We  to  the  cypress  groves  had  flown, 
And  made  earth,  main,  and  heaven  our  owu 
There  linger'd  we,  beguiled  too  long 
With  Mejnoun's  tale,  or  Sadi's  song  ;* 
Till  f,  who  heard  the  deep  tambourf 
Beat  thy  Divan's  approaching  hour. 
To  thee  and  to  my  duty  true, 
Warn'd  by  the  sound,  to  greet  thee  flew  . 
But  there  Zuleika  wanders  yet — 
Nay,  father,  rage  not — nor  forget 
That  none  can  pierce  that  secret  bower 
But  those  who  watch  the  women's  tower.' 

IV. 

"  Son  of  a  slave" — the  Pacha  said — 
"  From  unbelieving  mother  bred. 
Vain  were  a  father's  hope  to  see 
Aught  that  beseems  a  man  in  thee; 

*  Mejnoun  and  LeiJa,  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  Easi 
Sadi,  the  moral  poet  of  Persia. 

t  Tambour,  Turkish  drum,  which  sounds  at  sunrise,  noou 
and  twilight. 
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Thon,  when  thine  arm  should  bend  the  bow^, 
And  hurl  the  dart,  euad  curb  the  steed, 
Thou,  Greek  iu  soul  if  not  in  creed, 

Must  pore  where  babbling  waters  6ow, 

And  watch  unfolding  roses  blow. 

Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matin  glow 

Thy  listless  eyes  so  much  admire, 

Would  lend  thee  somethmg  of  its  fire  ! 

Thou,  who  wouldst  see  this  battlement 

By  Christian  cannon  piecemeal  rent ; 

Nay,  tamely  view  old  Stambol's  wall 

Before  the  dogs  of  Moscow  fall, 

Nor  strike  one  stroke  for  Fife  and  death 

Against  the  curs  of  Nazareth  .' 

Go — let  thy  less  than  woman's  hand 

Assume  the  distaff— not  the  brand. 

But,  Haroun  I — to  ray  daughter  speed  : 

And  hark — of  thine  own  head  take  heed— 

If  thus  Zulerka  oft  takes  wing — 

Thou  see'styon  bow — it  hath  a  string- 1'' 

V. 

No  sound  from  Selim's  lip  was  heard, 

At  least  that  met  old  Giaffir's  ear, 
But  every  frown  and  every  word 
Pierced  keener  than  a  Christian's  sword. 

"  Son  of  a  slave  I — reproach'd  with  fear  .' 
Those  gibes  had  cost  another  dear. 
Son  of  a  slave  I — and  who  my  sire  f" 

Thus  held  his  thoughts  their  dark  career. 
And  glances  ev'n  of  more  than  ire 

Flash  forth,  then  fair.tly  disappear. 
Old  Giaifir  gazed  upon  his  son 

And  started  ;  for  within  his  eye 


I 
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He  read  faov  much  his  wrath  had  done  , 
He  saw  rebellion  there  beg;un : 

Come  hither,  boy — what,  no  reply  ? 
I  mark  thee — and  I  know  thee  too  ; 
Bat  there  be  deeds  thou  dar'st  not  do 
But  if  thy  beard  had  manlier  len^h, 
But  if  thy  hand  had  skill  and  strength, 
I'd  joy  to  see  thee  break  a  lance, 
Albeit  against  my  own  perchance." 

As  sneeriugly  these  accents  fell. 
On  Selim's  eye  he  fiercely  gazed  : 

That  eye  return'd  him  glance  for  glance j 
And  proudly  to  his  sire's  was  raised, 

Till  GiaflSr's  quail'd  and  shrunk  askance 
And  why — he  felt,  but  durst  not  tell. 
"  Much  I  misdoubt  this  wayward  boy 
Will  one  day  work  me  more  annoy  ; 
I  never  loved  him  from  his  birth, 
And — but  his  arm  is  little  worth, 
And  scarcely  in  the  chace  could  cope 
With  timid  fawn  or  antelope, 
Far  less  would  venture  into  strife 
Where  man  contends  for  fame  and  life^ — 
I  would  not  trust  that  look  or  tone  : 
No — nor  the  blood  so  near  my  own. 
That  blood — he  hath  not  heard — no  more- 
ril  watch  him  closer  than  before. 
He  is  an  Arab*  to  my  sight, 

Or  Christian  crouching  in  the  fight —  , 

But  hark  I — I  hear  Zuleika's  voice  ;  j 

Like  Houris'  hymn  it  meets  mine  ear  :  ' 

She  is  the  offspring  of  my  choice  ; 
Oh  !  more  than  ev'n  her  mother  dear, 

*  The  Turks  abhor  the  Arabs  (who  return  tJie  compliment   j 
hundred  fold)  even  more  than  they  hate  the  Christians,        '; 
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With  all  to  hope  and  naught  to  fear — 
My  Peri !  ever  welcome  here  ! 
Sweet,  as  the  desert-fountain^s  wave 
To  lips  just  cool'd  in  time  to  save — 
Such  to  my  longing  sight  art  thou  ; 
Nor  can  they  waft  to  Mecca's  shrine 
More  thanks  for  life,  than  I  for  thine, 
Who  blest  they  birth,  and  bless  thee  now.'' 

vr. 

Fair,  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind, 

When  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  serpent  smiling, 
Whose  image  then  was  stamp'd  upon  her  mind — 

But  once  beguil'd,  and  ever  more  beguiling ; 
Dazzling,  a^  that,  oh  !  too  transcendani  vision 

To  -Sorrow's  phantom  peopled  slumber  given, 
When  heart  meets  heart  again  in  dreams  Elysian, 

And  paints  the  lost  on  Earth  revived  in  Heaven  : 
Soft,  as  the  memory  of  buried  love  : 
Pure,  as  the  prayer  which  Childhood  wafts  above  . 
Was  she — the  daughter  of  that  rude  old  Chief, 
Who  met  the  maid  with  tears — but  not  of  grief 

Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words  essay 
To  fix  one  spark  of  Beauty's  heavenly  ray? 
Who  doth  not  feel  until  his  failing  sight 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight. 
His  changing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart  confess 
The  might— the  majesty  of  Loveliness? 
Such  was  Zuleika — such  around  her  shone 
The  nameless  charms  unmark'd  by  her  alone  ; 
The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace. 
The  mind,  the  Music  breathing  from  her  face,* 

*  This  expression  has  met  with  objections.    I  will  not  refer 
to  '*  Ilim  who  hath  not  Music  ia  hissoul,"  but  merely  reques t 
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The  heart  whose  softness  harmonized  the  whole — 
And,  oh !  that  eye  was  m  itself  a  Soul ! 
Her  graceful  arms  m  meekness  bending 

Across  her  gently-budding  breast  ; 
At  one  kind  word  those  arms  extending 

To  clasp  the  neck  of  him  who  blest 

His  child  caressing  and  carest, 

Zuleika  came — and  Giaffir  felt 

His  purpose  half  within  him  melt : 

Not  that  against  her  fancied  weal 

His  heart  though  stern  could  ever  feel  ; 

Affection  chain'd  her  to  'hat  heart ! 

Ambition  tore  the  links  apart. 

VII. 
'  Zuleika  !  child  of  gentleness  I 

How  dear  this  very  day  must  tell, 
Vhen  I  forget  my  own  distress, 

In  losing  what  i  love  so  well, 

To  bid  thee  with  anuiher  dwell 
mother  I  and  a  braver  man 
Vas  never  seen  in  battle's  van. 

le  reader  to  recollect,  for  ten  seconds,  the  featu  res  of  llie 
'onianwhom  be  believes  to  be  the  mo?t  beautiful;  and  ifhe 
oes  not  then  comprehend  tully  what  is  feebly  expressed  in 
le  above  hne,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  ua  both.  For  an  eloquent 
assage  in  the  latest  work  of  the  tirst  female  writer  of  this, 
erhaps  of  any  age,  on  the  analogy  (and  the  immediate  cooi- 
arison  excited  by  that  analogy)  be'ween  "painting  and 
lUsic,"  see  vol.  iii,  cap.  10.  Be  L^Allemagne.  And  is  not 
lis  connection  still  stronger  with  the  original  than  tlie  copy? 
ilh  tho  colouring  of  Nature  than  of  Art? — After  all,  this 
rather  to  be  felt  than  described,  still  I  thlMk  there  are  some 
ho  will  understand  it,  at  least  ihey  would  have  done  had 
icy  beheld  the  countenance  whose  speaking  harmony  sug- 
;str;d  the  idea;  for  this  passage  is  not  diawn  f^om  imagi- 
ition  but  memory,  that  mirror  which  Affliction  dashes  to 
le  earth,  and  looking  down  upon  the  fragmenta,  only  beholds 
e  reflection  multiplied ! 
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We  Moslem  reck  not  much  of  blood ; 
But  yet  the  line  of  Carasman* 

Unchanged,  unchangeable  hath  stood 
First  of  the  bold  Timariot  bands 
That  won  nnd  well  can  keep  their  lands. 
Enough  that  he  who  comes  to  woo 
Is  kinsman  of  the  Bey  Oglou  : 
His  years  need  scarce  a  thought  employ  : 
I  would  not  have  thee  wed  a  boy. 
And  thou  shall  have  a  nobler  dower  ; 
And  his  and  ray  united  power 
Will  laugh  to  scorn  jLhe  death-firman, 
Which  others  tremble  but  to  ?can, 
And  teach  the  messengerf  what  fate 
The  bearer  of  such  boon  may  wait. 
And  now  thou  know'st  thy  father's  will ; 

All  that  thy  sex  hath  need  to  know  : 
'Twas  mine  to  teach  obedience  still — 
.    The  vray  to  love,  ihy  lord  may  show." 

vni. 

In  silence  bow'd  the  virgin's  head  : 

And  if  her  eye  was  fill'd  with  tears 
That  stifled  feeling  dare  not  shed, 

*  Carasman  Oglou,  or  Kara  Osman  Oglou,  is  the  princip; 
iandholVicr  in  Turkey ;  he  governs  Magnesia  :  those  wh( 
by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  possess  land  on  condition  of  se 
vice,  are  called  Timariots  :  they  servo  as  Spahis,  accordin 
f  o  the  extent  of  territory,  and  bring  a  certain  number  into  th 
field,  generally  cavalry. 

t  When  a  Pacha  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist,  the  Bine 
iTiessenger,  who  is  always  the  first  bearer  of  the  order  for  n 
death,  is  strangled  instead,  and  sometinaes  five  or  six,  oc 
after  the  other,  on  the  same  errand,  by  command  of  ihe  n 
fractory  patient ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  weak  or  loyal,  b 
bows,  kisses  the  Sultan's  respccuble  signature,  and  is  bow 
strung  with  great  complacency.  In  1810,  several  of  thet 
presents  were  exhibited  in  the  niche  of  the  Seraglio  gate 
among  others,  the  head  of  the  Pacha  of  Bagdat,  a  brave  youn 
man,  cut  oflF  by  treachery,  after  a  desperate  resistance. 
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ad  changed  her  cheek  from  pale  to  red, 
And  red  and  pale,  as  through  her  ears 
hose  winged  words  hke  arrows  sped, 
What  could  such  be  but  maiden  fears  ? 
I  bright  the  tear  in  Beauty's  eye, 
)ve  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry  ; 

•  sweet  the  blush  of  Bashfulness, 
'en  Pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less  I 

"hate'er  it  was  the  sire  forgot ; 

•  if  remember'd,  mark'd  it  not ; 

irice  clapp'd  bis  hand?*,  and  call'd  his  steed,' 

Resign'd  his  gem-adorn'd  Chibouque,f 

id  mounting  feally  for  the  mead. 

With  Maugrabeel  and  Mamaluke, 

His  way  amid  his  Delis  took,() 

)  witness  many  an  active  deed 

ith  sabre  keen,  or  blunt  jereed. 

\e  Kislar  only  and  his  Moors 

atchwell  the  Haram's massy  doors. 

IX. 
9  head  was  leant  upKjn  his  hand, 
ilis  eye  look'd  over  the  dark  blue  water 
lat  swiftly  glides  and  gentl\  swells 
tween  the  winding  Dardanelles  ; 
it  yet  he  saw  nor  sea  nor  strand, 
ir  even  his  Pacha's  turban'd  band 

•  Clapping  of  the  hands  calls  the  servants.  TJje  Turks  hat- 
iuperfluous  expenditure  ot  voice,  and  they  have  no  bells. 
''  Chibouque,  the  Turkish  pipe,  of  which  the  amber  mouth- 
ce,  and  sometimes  the  ball  which  coatains  the  leaf,  is 
jrned  with  precious  stones,  if  in  possession  of  the  wealthier 
lers. 

:  Maugrabee,  Moorish  mercenaries. 

I  Deli,  bravos,  who  form  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  cavalry. 

d  ahvavs  begin  the  action. 
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Mix  in  the  game  of  mimic  slaughter, 
Careering  cleave  the  folded  fell* 
With  sabre  stroke  right  sharply-dealt ; 
Nor  mark'd  the  javelin-darting  crowd, 
Nor  heard  their  OUahsf  wild  and  loud — 

He  thought  but  of  old  Giafl&r's  daughter  ' 

X. 

No  word  from  Selim's  bosom  broke  ; 

One  si£,h  Zuleika's  thought  bespoke  : 

Still  gazed  he  through  the  iHttice  grate. 

Pale,  mute,  and  mournfully  sedate. 

To  him  Zuleika's  eye  was  turn'd, 

But  little  from  his  aspect  leam'd : 

Equal  her  grief,  yet  not  the  same  ; 

Her  heart  confess'd  a  gentler  flasie  ; 

But  yet  that  heart  alarm'd  or  weak, 

She  knew  not  why,  forbade  to  speak. 

Yet  speak  she  must — but  when  essay .' 

"  How  strange  he  thus  should  turn  away  ! 

Not  thus  we  e'er  before  have  met ; 

Not  thus  shall  be  our  parting  yet." 

Thrice  paced  she  slowly  through  the  room, 
And  watch'd  his  eye— it  still  was  fix'd  : 
She  snatch'd  the  urn  wherein  was  mix'd 

The  Persian  Atar-gul'sl  perfume, 

*  A  twisted  fold  of  felt  is  used  for  scimitar  practice  by 
Turks,  and  few  but  Mussulman  arms  can  cut  through  it  a 
single  stroke;  sometimes  a  tough  turban  is  used  for  the  sa 
purpose.  The  jereed  is  a  game  of  blunt  javelins,  anima 
and  graceful. 

t "  OUahs,"  Alia  il  Allah,  the  "  Leilies,"  as  the  Spar 
poets  cal  1  them,  the  sound  is  Ollah  ;  a  cry  of  which  the  Tui 
for  a  silent  people,  are  somewhat  profuse,  particularly  dur 
the  jereed,  or  in  the  chase,  but  mostly  in  battle.  Their  o 
mation  in  the  field,  and  gravity  in  the  chamber,  with  tl 
pipes  and  coraboloios,  form  an  amusing  contrast. 

t  "  Atar-gul,"  ottar  of  roses.    The  Persian  is  the  finest 
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nd  sprinkled  all  its  odours  o'er 

he  pictur'd  roof*  and  marble  floor  : 

he  drops,  that  through  his  glittering  rest 

he  playful  girl's  appeal  addrest, 

nheeded  o'er  his  bosom  6ew, 

s  if  that  breast  were  marble  too. 

What  sullen  yet?  it  must  not  be — 

'h  !  gentle  Selim,  this  from  thee  !" 

he  saw  in  curious  order  set 

The  fairest  flowers  of  Eastern  land — 

He  loved  them  once ;  may  touch  them  yet; 

If  offer'd  by  Zuleika's"  hand." 
The  childish  thought  was  hardly  breathed 
before  the  Rose  was  pluck'd  and  wreathed  ; 
The  next  fond  moment  saw  her  seat 
ler  fairy  form  at  Selim's  feet  : 
This  Rose,  to  calm  my  brother's  care?, 
V  message  from  the  Bulbulf  bears  ; 

t  says  to-night  he  will  prolong 
Por  Selim's  ear  his  sweetest  song ; 
And  though  his  note  is  somewhat  sad, 
fle'll  trj'  for  once  a  strain  more  glad, 
With  some  faint  hone  his  alter'd  lay 
May  sing  these  gloomy  thoughts  away. 

*  The  ceiling  and  wainscots,  or  rather  walla,  of  the  Mus- 
iulman  apartments  are  generally  painted,  in  great  honses, 
ivith  one  eternal  and  highly  coloured  view  of  Constantinople, 
irherein  the  principal  feature  is  a  noble  contempt  of  perspec- 
ive  ;  helow,  arms,  scimitars,  &c.  are  in  general  fancifully 
jod  not  inelegantly  disposed. 

t  It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  the  notes  of  this 
'  Lover  ofthe  rose"  are  sad  or  merry ;  and  Mr.  Fox's  remarks 
on  the  subject  have  provoked  some  learned  controversy  as  to 
the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject.  I  dare  not  venture 
a  conjecture  on  the  point,  though  a  little  inclined  to  the  "  er- 
:are  malTem,"  fcc.  j/Mr.  Fot  vas  mistaken. 
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XL 

"  What !  not  receive  my  foolish  flower? 

Nay  then  I  am  indeed  unblest; 
On  me  can  thus  thy  torehead  lower  ? 

And  know'st  thou  not  who  loves  thee  best ' 
Oh,  Selim  dear !  Oh,  more  than  dearest ! 
Say,  is  it  me  thou  hat'st  or  fearest  ? 
Come,  lay  thy  head  upon  ray  breast, 
And  I  will  kiss  thee  into  rest, 
ifince  words  of  mine,  and  songs  must  fail, 
Ev'n  from  my  fabled  nightingale. 
I  knew  our  sire  at  tinies  was  stern, 
But  this  from  thee  had  yet  to  learn  : 
Too  well  I  know  he  loves  thee  not  j 
But  is  Zuleika's  love  forgot  ? 
Ah  !  deem  I  right  ?  the  Pacha's  plan — 
This  kinsman  Bey  of  Carasman 
Perhaps  may  prove  some  foe  of  thine. 
If  so,  I  swear  by  Mecca's  shrine, 
If  shrines  that  ne'er  approach  allow 
To  woman's  step  admit  her  vow, 
^^  ilhout  thy  free  consent,  command, 
The  Sultan  should  not  have  my  hand  .' 
Think'st  thou  that  I  could  bear  to  part 
With  thee,  and  learn  to  halve  my  heart  ? 
Ah  !  were  I  severed  from  thy  side, 
Where  were  thy  friend— and  who  my  guide  ' 
Years  have  not  seen,  Time  shall  not  see 
The  hour  that  tears  my  soul  from  thee  : 
Even  Azrael,*  from  his  deadly  quiver 

When  flies  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  must, 
That  parts  all  else,  shall  doom  for  ever 
Our  hearts  to  undivided  dust .'" 

*  "  Azrael"— the  ancel  of  deatL 
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XII. 
He  lived— be  breathed— he  moved— he  felt : 
fie  raised  the  maid  from  where  she  knelt : 
His  trance  was  gone — his  keen  eye  shone 
With  thoughts  that  long  in  darkness  dwelt ; 
^Vith  thoughts  that  burn— in  rays  that  melt 
A.S  the  stream  late  conceal'd 

By  the  fringe  of  its  willows, 
When  it  rushes  reveal'd 

In  the  light  of  its  billows  ; 
As  the  bolt  bursts  on  high 

From  the  black  cloud  that  bound  it, 
Flash'd  the  soul  of  that  eye 

Through  the  long  lashes  round  it. 
A  warhorse  at  the  trumpet's  sound, 
A  lion  roused  by  heedless  hound, 
A  tyrant  waked  to  sudden  strife 
By  graze  of  ill-directed  knife. 
Starts  not  to  more  convulsive  life 
Than  he,  who  heard  that  vow,  display'd, 
And  all,  before  repress'd,  betray'd  : 
"  Now  thou  art  mine,  for  ever  mine, 
With  life  to  keep,  and  scarce  with  life  resign  : 
Now  thou  art  mine,  that  sacred  oath, 
Though  sworn  by  one,  hath  bound  us  both. 
Yes,  fondly,  wisely  hast  thou  done, 
That  vow  hath  saved  more  heads  than  one 
But  blench  not  thou — thy  simplest  tress 
Claims  more  from  me  than  tenderness  ; 
I  would  not  wrong  the  slenderest  hair 
That  clusters  round  thy  forehead  fair, 
For  all  the  treasures  buried  far 
Within  the  caves  of  Istakar.* 

*  The  treasures  of  the  Preadamite  Sultaub.    (see  li'IJ-  > 
'jeiot,  article  Istakar. 
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This  morning  clouds  upon  me  lower'd, 

Reproaches  on  my  head  were  shower'd, 

And  Giaffir  almost  caU'd  me  coward  ! 

Now  I  have  motive  to  be  brave ; 

The  son  of  bis  neglected  slave. 

Nay,  start  not,  'twas  the  term  he  gave, 

May  show,  though  little  apt  to  vaunt, 

A  heart  his  words  nor  deeds  can  daunt. 

His  son,  indeed ! — yet,  thanks  to  thee, 

Perchance  I  am,  at  least  shall  be ; 

But  let  our  plighted  secret  vow 

Be  only  known  to  us  as  now. 

I  know  the  wretch  who  dares  demand 

From  Giaffir  thy  reluctant  hand  : 

More  ill-got  wealth,  a  meaner  soul 

Holds  not  a  Musselim's*  control  : 

Was  he  not  bred  in  Egripo  ?f 

A  viler  race  let  Israel  show  ! 

But  let  that  pass — to  none  be  told 

Our  oath ;  the  rest  shall  time  unfold. 

To  me  and  mine  leave  Osman  Bey ; 

I've  partizans  for  peril's  day. 

Think  not  I  am  what  I  appear ; 

I've  arms,  and  friends,  and  vengeance  near.' 

xni. 

"  Think  not  thou  art  what  thou  appearest ! 

My  Selim  thou  art  sadly  changed  : 
This  morn  I  saw  thee  gentlest,  dearest ; 

But  now  thou'rt  from  thyself  estranged. 
My  love  thou  surely  knew'at  before, 
It  ne'er  was  less,  nor  can  be  more. 

*  MusBcIim,  a  goTemor,  the  next  in  rank  affer  a  Paclift  ;  k 
Waywode  is  the  third  ;  and  then  come  the  Agas. 

t  Egripo— the  Negtopont.  According  to  the  proverb,  the 
Turks  of  Egripo,  tho  Jews  of  Salonica,  and  the  Greeks  of 
Athens,  are  u\^  worst  of  their  respective  races. 
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To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  near  thee  stay, 

And  hate  the  night  I  know  not  why, 
Save  that  we  meet  not  but  by  day  ; 
With  thee  to  live,  with  thee  to  die, 

£  dare  not  to  my  hope  deny  : 
Thy  cheek,  thine  eyes,  thy  hps  to  kiss, 
Like  this — and  this — no  more  than  this ; 
For,  Alia  !  sure  thy  lips  are  flame  : 

What  fever  in  thy  veins  is  flushing  ? 
My  own  have  nearly  caught  the  same, 

At  least  1  feel  my  cheek  loo  blushing. 
To  soothe  thy  sickness,  watch  thy  health. 
Partake,  but  never  waste  thy  wealth. 
Or  stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by, 
And  lighten  half  thy  poverty ; 
Do  all  but  close  thy  dying  eye, 
For  that  I  could  not  live  to  try  ; 
To  these  alone  my  thoughts  aspire  : 
More  can  I  do  ?  or  thou  require  ? 
But,  Selira,  thou  must  answer  whj 
We  need  so  much  of  mystery  ? 
The  cause  I  cannot  dream  nor  tell. 
But  be  it,  since  thou  say'st  'tis  well ; 
Yet  what  thou  mean'st  by  '  arras'  and  '  friends,' 
Beyond  my  weaker  sense  extends. 
1  meant  that  Giaffir  should  have  heard 

The  very  vow  1  plighted  thee  ; 
His  wrath  would  not  revoke  my  word  •, 

But  surely  he  would  leave  me  free. 

Can  this  fond  wish  seem  strange  in  me, 
To  be  what  1  have  ever  been  ? 
What  other  hath  Zuleika  seen 
From  simple  childhood's  earliest  hour 
What  other  can  she  seek  to  see 
6* 
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Than  thee,  companion  of  the  bower, 

The  partner  of  her  infancy  ? 
These  cherish'd  thoughts  with  life  begun, 

Say,  why  must  I  no  more  avow  ? 
What  change  is  wrought  to  make  me  shan 

The  truth ;  my  pride,  and  thine  till  now  * 
To  meet  the  gaze  of  stranger's  eyes 
Our  law,  our  creed,  our  God  denies  ; 
Nor  shall  one  wandering  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet's  will,  repine  : 
iSo !  happier  made  by  that  decree  ! 
He  left  me  all  in  leaving  thee. 
Deep  were  my  anguish,  thus  compell'd 
To  wed  with  one  I  ne'er  beheld  : 
This  wherefore  should  I  not  reveal  ? 
\ATiy  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  conceal  ? 
I  know  that  Pacha's  haughty  mood 
To  thee  hath  never  boded  good  ; 
And  he  so  often  storms  at  nought, 
Allah  .'  forbid  that  e'er  he  ought '. 
And  why  I  know  not,  but  within 
My  heart  concealment  weighs  like  sin 
ff  then  such  secrecy  be  crime. 

And  such  it  feels  while  lurking  here  ; 
Ob,  Selim  I  tell  me  yet  in  time, 

Nor  leave  me  thus  to  thoughts  of  fear 
Ah  !  yonder  see  the  Tchocadar,* 
My  father  leaves  the  mimic  war  ; 

1  tremble  now  to  meet  his  eye — 
Say,  Selim,  can'st  thou  tell  me  why  r" 

XIV. 
*•  Zuleika — to  thy  tower's  retreat 
Betake  thee — GiaflBr  I  can  greet : 

2  *  <«  Tchocadar"— one  of  the  aitenJanta  who  prec»<!es  ; 
mnn  of  authority. 
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And  now  with  him  I  fam  must  prate 

Of  firmaus,  imposts,  levies,  stale. 

There's  fearful  news  from  Danube's  banks, 

Our  Vizier  nobly  thins  his  ranks, 

For  which  the  Giaour  may  give  him  thanks  ! 

Our  Sultan  bath  a  shorter  way 

Such  costly  triumph  to  repay. 

Bnt,  mark  me,  when  the  twilight  drum 

Hath  warn'd  ihe  troops  to  food  and  sleep, 
Unto  thy  cell  will  Selim  come  : 

Then  softly  from  the  Haram  creep 

Where  we  may  wander  by  the  deep  : 

Our  garden  battlemeiitx  are  steep  ; 
Nor  these  will  rash  intruder  clitnl> 
To  list  our  words,  or  #tint  our  time, 
And  if  he  dolh,  I  want  not  steel 
Which  some  have  felt,  and  more  may  feel. 
Then  shall  thou  learn  of  Selim  more 
Than  thou  hast  heard  or  tij&iight  before  ; 
Trust  me  Zuleika — fear  not  me  I 
I'hou  know'st  I  hold  a  Haram  key." 

♦*  Fear  thee,  my  Selim  .'  np.'er  till  now 
Did  word  like  this — " 

"  Delay  not  thou  : 
I  keep  the  key — and  Haroun's  guard 
Have  some,  and  hop>e  of  more  reward. 
To-night,  Zuleika,  thou  j'halt  hear. 
My  tale,  my  purpose,  and  my  fear ; 
I  am  not,  love  I  what  1  appear." 

END    OF  CANTO  I, 
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CANTO  II. 

I. 

The  winds  arehi^b  on  Helle'?  wave, 

As  on  that  nigbl  of  stormy  water 
When  Love,  who  s^nt.  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 

The  lonely  hope  of  Sextos'  daughter. 
Oh  !  when  alone  along  the  sky 
Her  turret  torch  was  blazinjj  high. 
Though  rising  gale,  and  bit-aking  foam. 
And  shrieking  seabird>  warii'd  hirn  home  . 
And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  helow, 
With  signs  and  sounds,  forbade  to  go, 
He  could  not  ^ee,  he  vvould  not  hear 
Or  sound  or  sign  foiebodii<g  fear  ; 
His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love, 
The  only  star  it  hnil'd  above  ; 
His  ear  but  ran"  with  Hero's  song, 
*' Ye  waves  divide  not  lovers  long  .'" — 
That  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 
May  nerve  young  hearts  to  prove  as  true. 

II. 
The  winds  are  high,  and  Helle's  tide 

Rolls  darkly  heaving  to  the  main  ; 
And  Night's  descendiiiii  >badow-«  hide 

That  tield  with  hlood  bedew'd  in  vain, 
The  desert  of  old  Priam'a  pride  ; 

The  lomh^,  sole  relic?  of  his  reign. 
All — save  immortal  dreani!-  tha»  rould  beguilf 
The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle  ! 
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111. 
Oh!  yet— for  there  my  steps  have  been; 

These  feet  have  pres.»'d  the  «ac  red  s-hore. 
These  limbs  that  buoyant  w^ve  hath  borne- 
Minstrel  !  with  thee  to  mu«*e,  to  mourn, 

To  trace  ag:ain  those  fields  of  yore, 
Believing  ev%ry  hillo«  k  ^reen 

Contains  no  fabled  hero's  ashes, 
And  that  around  tlie  undoubted  scene 

Thine  own  "  bioad  Hellespont"*  still  dashes, 
Be  long  mv  lot  !  and  cold  were  he 
Who  there  could  gaze  denying  thee  ! 

IV. 
The  night  hath  closed  on  Helle's  stream, 

Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Ida's  hill 
That  moon  which  ««hone  on  his  hiji^h  theme  : 
No  warrior  chides  Iwr  peaceful  beam. 

But  conscious  shepl-erd?  bless  it  still. 
Their  flock-  are  grazin:r  «in  the  mound 

Of  him  who  felt  the  Dardan's  arrow  ^ 
That  mighty  heap  of  gather'd  ground 
Which  Ammon's-t  son  ran  proudly  round, 
By  nations  rai«'d   by  m'inar.  h's  rrown'd, 

*  The  wrangling  about  'his  epithi-t,  -'the  broad  Hellespont'' 
or  the  "boundless  HellH-pont,"  whether  it  mefins  one  or  the 
Other,  or  what  it  means  at  all,  hnn  bne.n  bcyoml  nil  possibility 
of  detail.  I  have  even  heard  i»  di>puted  on  the  spot;  and 
not  foreseeing  a  speedy  c'ln'-'asion  to  the  controversy,  amused 
myself  with  swimrainff  !iPrn««'  it  in  the  mean  time,  and  proba- 
bly may  again,  ber)re  Uc  p  "ut  i-  seti\f<i.  Indeed,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  truih  of-'  the  lain  i>f  Ti-oy  divine"  still  conti- 
nues, mnch  of  it  restins  npon  the  talismanic  word  "at3"«/P0f " 
probably  Homer  ha-1  the  same  notion  of  distanre  tha  a  co- 
j  quefte  has  of  time,  and  w'len  he  talks  or  boundless  means 
Haifa  mile  ;  as  the  latter  by  a  like  figure,  \<  hen  she  says  eter- 
nal attachment,  simply  spe-ifles  thre<>  wcpks. 

t  Before  his  Persian  invasion,  and  crowned  the  altar  with 
laurel,  &c.    He  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Caracalla  in  hi(r 
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Is  now  a  lone  and  nameless  barrow ! 

Within — thy  dwelling-place  how  narrow  ! 
Without — can  only  strangers  breathe 
The  name  of  him  that  was  beneath  : 
Dust  long  outlasts  the  storied  stone  ; 
But  Thou— thy  very  dust  is  gone  ! 

V 
Late,  late  to-night  will  Dian  cheer 
The  swain,  and  chase  the  boatman's  fear  ; 
Till  then — no  beacon  on  the  cliflf 
May  shape  the  course  of  strugifling  skiff: 
The  scatter'd  lights  tHal  ^kil•f  the  bay, 
All,  one  b\  one,  have  died  away  ; 
The  only  lamp  of  this  lone  hrur 
Is  glimmering  in  Zuleika'.s  tower. 

Yes!  there  is  light  in  that  lone  chamber, 

And  o'er  her  silken  Ottoman 
Afc  thrown  the  fragrant  bends  of  amber, 

O'er  which  her  fragrant  fingers  ran  ;* 
Near  these,  with  emerald  ra\>  i)eset, 
(How  coiud  she  thus  thai  jrem  forget?) 
Her  mother's  sainted  aniulel,t 
Whereon  engraved  the  Kooiseetext, 
Could  smooth  this  life,  and  win  the  next  : 

race.  It  is  believed  that  the  last  also  poiaoiied  a  friend  name.l 
Festus,  for  the  sake  of  new  Patroflan  games.  I  have  seen  the 
sheep  feeding  on  the  loiubs  of  iEsietes  and  Antilochus  ;  the 
first  is  in  the  centre  of  tht-  plain. 

*  When  rubbed,  the  ambi-r  is  susceptible  of  a  perfume, 
which  is  slight,  but  not  disagreeable 

t  The  belief  in  amulets  engraved  on  gems,  or  enclosed  in 
gold  boxes,  containing  scraps  from  the  Koran,  worn  round 
the  neck,  wrist  or  arm,  is  still  universal  in  the  East.  The 
Koorsee  (throne)  verse  m  the  seem  '  cap.  of  tlie  Koran,  de- 
BCribes  the  attributes  of  the  Most  High,  and  is  engraved  in 
this  manner,  and  worn  by  the  pious,  as  the  most  esteemed 
^ad  sublime  of  all  sentences. 
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And  by  her  Comboloio*  lies 

A  Koran  of  illumined  dyes  ; 

And  many  a  bright  emblazon'd  rhyme 

By  Persian  scribes  redeem'd  from  time  ; 

And  o'er  these  scrolls,  not  oft  s^o  mute, 

Reclines  her  now  nejijlected  lute  ; 

And  round  her  lamp  of  fretted  gold 

Bloom  flowers  in  urns  of  China's  mould  ; 

The  richest  work  of  Iran's  loom,  ' 

And  Sheeraz' tribute  of  perfume  ; 

All  that  can  eye  or  sense  delight 

Are  gather'd  in  that  gorgeous  room  : 

But  yet  it  hath  an  air  of  gloom. 
She,  of  this  Peri  cell  the  sprite. 
What  doth  she  hence,  and  on  so  rude  a  sight  -^ 

VI. 
Wrapt  in  the  darkest  sable  vest. 

Which  none  savp  noblest  Moslem  wear, 
To  guard  from  winds  of  heaven  the  breast 

Ajheaven  itself  to  Selim  dear, 
With  cautious  steps  the  thicket  threading. 

And  slETting  oft,  as  through  the  glade 

The  gust  its  hollow  moanings  made. 
Till  on  the  smoother  pathway  treading, 
More  free  her  timid  bosom  beat. 

The  maid  pursued  her  silent  guide  ; 
And  though  her  terror  urged  retreat, 

How  could  she  quit  her  Selim's  side  ? 

How  teach  her  tender  lips  to  chide  } 

*  "  Comboloio"— a  Turkish  rosary.  The  MS3.  partiou- 
larly  those  of  the  Persians,  are  richly  adorned  and  illuminated- 
The  Greok  females  are  kept  in  utter  ignorance  ;  but  many  ol* 
the  Turkish  girls  are  highly  accomplished,  though  not  acta 
ally  qualified  for  a  Christian  coterie  ;  perhaps  some  of  Ou? 
own  "  6/jfrs"  might  not  be  the  worse  for  bleaching. 
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Vil. 
They  reach'd  at  length  a  grotto  hewn 

By  nature,  but  enlarged  by  art, 
Where  oft  her  lute  she  wont  to  tune, 

And  oft  her  Koran  conn'd  apart ; 
And  oft  in  youthful  reverie 
She  dream'd  what  Paradise  might  be  : 
Where  woman's  parted  sou!  s^hall  go 
Her  Prophet  had  disdain'd  to  show ; 
But  Selim's  mansion  was  secure. 
Nor  deem'd  she,  could  he  long  endure 
His  bower  in  other  worlds  of  bliss, 
Without  her,  most  beloved  in  this  ! 
Oh  !  who  so  dear  with  him  could  dwell  ? 
What  Houri  sooth  him  half  so  well  ? 

VIII. 

Since  last  she  visited  the  spot 

Some  change  seem'd  wrought  within  the  grot 

It  might  be  only  that  the  night 

Disguised  things  seen  by  better  light : 

That  brazen  lamp  but  dimly  threw 

A  ray  of  no  celestial  hue  ; 

But  in  a  nook  within  the  cell 

Her  eye  on  stranger  objects  fell. 

There  arms  were  piled,  not  such  as  wield 

The  turban'd  Delis  in  the  field  ; 

But  brands  of  foreign  blade  and  hilt, 

And  one  was  red — perchance  with  guilt ' 

Ah  !  how  without  can  blood  be  spilt ! 

A  cup  too  on  the  board  was  set 

That  did  not  seem  to  hold  sherbet. 

What  may  this  mean  ?  she  turn'd  to  see 

>ler  Selim~**Oh!  can  this  be  he?" 
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IX. 

ilis  robe  of  pride  was  thrown  aside, 
His  brow  no  high-crown'd  turban  bore, 

Bat  in  its  stead  a  shawl  of  red, 
Wreath'd  lightly  round,  his  temples  wore 

That  dagger,  on  whose  hill  the  gem 

Were  worthy  of  a  diadem, 

No  longer  glitter'd  at  his  waist, 

Where  pistols  unadorn'd  were  braced  ; 

And  from  his  belt  a  sabre  swung, 

And  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung 

The  cloak  of  white,  the  thin  capote 

That  decks  the  wandering  Candiote  : 

Beneath — his  golden  plated  vest 

Clung  like  a  cuirass  to  his  breast ; 

The  greaves  below  his  knee  that  wound 

With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and  bounJ 

But  were  it  not  that  high  command 

Spake  in  his  eye,  and  tone,  and  hand, 

All  that  a  careless  eye  could  see 

fa  him  was  some  young  Galiongce.*" 
X. 

"  I  said  I  was  not  what  I  seem'd  ; 

And  now  thou  seest  my  words  were  (rue 

I  have  a  tale  thou  hast  not  dream'd, 

If  sooth — its  truth  must  others  rue. . 

My  story  now  'twere  vain  to  hide, 

I  must  not  see  thee  Osman's  bride  : 

*  "Galiongee."— or  Galiongi,  a  sailor  Ihat  is,  a  Turlish 
sailor  ;  the  Greeks  navigate,  the  Turks  work  the  guns.— Their 
ihess  is  picturesque ;  and  I  have  seen  the  Captain  Pacha  mor« 
than  once  wearing  it  as  a  kind  of  incog. — Their  legs  however 
Hi c  generally  naked.  The  buskins  described  in  Iho  text  as 
sheathed  behind  with  silver,  are  those  of  an  Arnaut  robber, 
who  was  my  host  (he  had  quitted  the  profession)  at  his  Pyrgo. 
near  Gastouni  in  the  Morea  ;  tliey  were  plated  in  S'-ales  one 
over  the  other,  like  the  back  of  an  armadillo. 

Vol.  it.  7 
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But  had  not  thine  own  lips  declared 
How  much  of  that  young  heart  I  shared, 
I  could  not,  must  not,  yet  have  shown 
The  darker  secret  of  my  own. 
In  this  1  spKiak  not  now  of  love  ; 
That,  let  lime,  trut!.,  and  peril  prove  ; 
But  first — Oh  !  never  wed  another — 
Zuleika  !  I  am  not  thy  brother  !" 

Xi. 
"  Oh  !  not  my  brother ! — yet  unsay— 

God  I  am  I  left  alone  on  earth 
To  mourn — I  dare  not  curse — the  day 

That  saw  my  solitary  birth  ? 
Oh !  thou  wilt  love  me  now  no  more  I 

My  sinking  heart  foreboded  ill ; 
But  know  we  all  1  was  before. 

Thy  sister — friend — Zuleika  still. 
Thou  led'&t  me  here  perchance  to  kill ; 

If  thou  hast  cause  of  vengeance,  see  '' 
My  breast  is  oflfer'd — take  thy  fill ! 

Far  better  with  the  dead  to  be 

Than  live  thus  nothing  now  to  thee  • 
Perhaps  far  worse,  for  now  I  know 
Why  Giaffir  always  seem'd  thy  foe  ; 
And  I,  alas  !  am  Giafiir's  child, 
For  whom  thou  wert  contemn'd,  reviled- 
If  not  thy  sister — wouid'st  ihou  save 
My  life,  Oh !  bid  me  be  thy  slave  ."* 

XII. 
"  My  slave,  Zuleika  ! — nay,  I'm  thine  ; 

But,  gentle  love,  this  transport  calm; 
Thy  lot  shall  yet  be  link'd  with  mine  ; 
T  swear  it  by  our  Prophet's  shrine, 

\nd  be  that  thought  thy  sorrow's  balm. 
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So  may  the  Koran*  verse  display'd 

Upon  its  steel  direct  my  blade, 

In  danger's  hour  to  guard  us  both, 

As  I  preserve  that  awful  oath  I 

The  name  in  which  thy  heart  hath  prided 

Must  change  ;  but,  my  Zuleika,  know, 
That  tie  is  widen'd,  not  divided, 

Although  thy  Sire's  my  deadliest  foe. 
My  father  was  to  Giaffir  all 

That  Seliin  late  was  deem'd  to  thee  ; 
That  brother  wrought  a  brother's  fall, 

But  spared,  at  least  my  infancy  ; 
And  lull'd  me  with  a  vaiwT  deceit 
That  yet  a  like  return  may  meet : 
He  rear'd  me,  not  with  tender  help, 

But  like  the  nephew  of  a  Cain  ;f 
He  watch'd  me  like  a  lion's  whelp, 

That  gnaws  and  yet  may  break  the  chain. 

*  The  characters  on  all  Turkish  scimitars  contain  some 
time:*  the  nams  of  the  place  of  their  manufacture,  but  more 
generally  a  text  from  the  Koran,  in  letters  of  gold.  Amongst 
those  in  my  possession  is  one  with  a  blade  of  singular  con- 
Btruction  ;  it  is  very  broad,  and  the  edge  notched  into  serpen- 
tine curves  '.ike  the  ripple  of  water,  or  the  wavering  of  the 
flame.  I  asked  the  Armenian  who  sold  it,  what  possible  use 
8uch  a  figure  could  add  :  he  said,  in  Italian,  thnt  he  did  not 
know  ;  but  the  Mussulmans  had  an  idea  that  those  of  this 
form  gave  a  severer  wound  ;  and  liked  it  because  it  was  "  piu 
feroce."  I  did  notuiuch  admire  the  reason,  but  bought  itfor 
its  ppculiarity. 

+  It  IS  to  be  observed  that  every  allusion  to  any  thing  or 
personage  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the  Ark,  or  Cain,  is 
equally  the  privilege  of  Mussulman  and  Jew  :  indeed  the  for- 
mer profess  to  be  much  better  acquainted  with  the  livep  true 
and  fabulous  ofiht- patriarchs,  than  is  warranted  by  our  own  Sa- 
cred writ,  and  not  conient  mth  Adam,  they  have  a  biography 
of  Pre- Adamites.  Solomon  is  the  monarch  of  all  necromancy, 
and  Moses  a  prophet  inferior  only  to  Christ  and  Mahomet. 
Zuleika  is  the  Persian  name  of  Potiphar's  wife,  and  her 
amour  with  Joseph  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  poems  in 
their  language.  It  ia  therefore  no  violation  of  costume  to  put 
the  names  of  Cain,  or  Noah,  into  the  mouth  of  a  Moslem. 
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My  father's  blood  in  every  veia 
Is  boiling  ;  hut  for  thy  dear  saiie 
No  present  vengeance  will  I  take  ; 

Though  here  I  muat  no  more  remain. 
But  first,  beloved  Zuleika  !  hear 
How  Giaflfir  wrought  this  deed  of  fear. 

XIII. 

*'  How  first  their  strife  to  rancour  grew, 

If  love  or  envy  made  them  foes, 
It  matters  little  if  I  knew  ; 
In  fiery  spirits,  slights,  though  few 

And  thoughtless,  will  disturb  repose. 
In  war  Abdallah's  arm  was  strong, 
Remember'd  yet  in  Bosniac  song, 
And  Paswan's*  rebel  hordes  attest 
How  little  love  tucy  bore  such  guest : 
His  death  is  all  I  need  relate. 
The  s-tern  effects  of  Giaffir's  hate  : 
And  how  my  birth  disclosed  to  me, 
Whatever  beside  it  makes,  hath  made  me  hee. 

XIV. 
'*  When  Paswan,  after  years  of  strife, 
At  last  for  power,  but  first  for  life. 
In  Widin's  walls  too  proudly  sate, 
Our  Pachas  rallied  round  the  state  ; 
Nor  last  nor  least  in  high  corainand 
Each  brother  led  a  separate  band  ; 
They  gave  their  horsetailsf  to  the  wind  ; 

And  mustering  in  Sophia's  plain 
Their  tents  were  pitch'd,  their  posts  assign'd  ; 
To  one,  alas  I  assign'd  in  vain  ! 

*  Paswan  Oglou,the  rebel  of  Widin,  who  for  the  last  y. 
•jf  his  life  set  the  whole  po\\Ter  of  the  Porte  at  defiance. 
■  Horsetail,  the  standard  of  a  Pacha. 
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What  need  of  words  ?  the  deadly  bowl, 

By  Giaffir's  order  drugged  and  given, 
With  venom  subtle  as  his  soul, 

Dismiss'd  Abdallah's  henre  to  heaven. 
Reclined  and  feverish  in  the  bath, 

He,  vphen  the  hunter's  sport  was  up, 
But  little  deem'd  a  brother's  wrath 

To  quench  his  thirst  had  such  a  cup  ; 
The  bowl  a  bribed  attendant  bore  : 
He  drank  one  draught.*  nor  needed  more  ■ 
If  thou  ray  tale,  Zuleika  doubt, 
Call  Haroun — he  can  tell  it  oat. 

XV. 
"  The  deed  once  done,  and  Haswan's  feud 
In  part  suppress'd,  though  ne'er  subdued, 
Abdallah's  Pachalick  was  gain'd  : 
Thou  know'st  not  what  in  our  Divan 
Can  wealth  procure  for  worse  than  man — 
Abdallah's  honours  wcreobtain'd 
By  him  a  brother's  murder  stain'd  : 
'Tis  true,  the  purchase  nearly  drain'd 
His  ill  got  treasure,  soon  replaced. 
Would'st  question  whence?  Survey  the  waste, 
And  ask  the  squalid  peasant  how 
His  gains  repay  his  broilmg  brow  I-~ 
Why  me  the  stern  usurper  spared, 
Why  thus  with  me  his  palace  shared, 
I  know  not.     Shame,  regret,  remorse, 
And  little  fear  from  infant's  force  ; 

*  Giaffir,  Pacha  of  .'\rgyro  Caato,  or  Scutari,  I  am  not  suro 
which,  was  actually  taken  oflF  by  the  .\lbanian  Ah,  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  tfi.xt.  All  Pacha,  while  I  was  in  the 
country,  married  the  daughter  of  hia  victim,  gome  years  after 
the  event  had  laken  place  at  a  bath  in  Sophia,  or  Adrianople. 
The  poison  was  mixed  in  the  cup  of  coffee  which  is  presented 
before  the  sherbet  by  the  bath-keeper,  after  dressing. 
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Besides,  adoption  as  a  son 
By  him  whom  heaven  accorded  none, 
Or  some  unknown  cabal,  caprice, 
Preserved  me  thus; — but  not  in  peace  : 
He  cannot  curb  his  haughty  mood, 
Nor  I  forgive  a  father's  blood. 
XVI. 
*'  Within  thy  father's  house  are  foes ; 

Not  all  who  break  his  bread  are  true : 
To  these  should  I  my  birth  disclose, 

His  days,  his  very  hours  were  few  : 
They  only  want  a  heart  to  lead, 
A  hand  to  point  them  to  the  deed, 
But  Haroun  only  knows,  or  knew 

This  tale,  whose  close  is  almost  nigh  : 
He  in  Abdallah's  palace  gr^-w, 
And  held  that  post  in  his  Serai 
Which  holds  he  here — he  saw  him  die 
But  what  could  single  slavery  do  ? 
Avenge  his  lord  ?  alas  I  too  late ; 
Or  save  his  son  from  such  a  fate  ? 
He  chose  the  last,  and  when  elate, 

With  foes  subdued,  or  friends  betray'd  ; 
Proud  Giaffir  in  high  triumph  sate, 
He  led  me  helpless  to  his  sate. 
And  not  in  vain  it  seems  essay'd 
To  save  the  life  for  which  he  pray'd. 
The  knowledge  of  my  birth  secured 

From  all  and  each,  hut  most  from  me  ; 
Thus  Giaffir's  safety  was  ensured. 
Removed  he  too  from  Roumelie 
To  this  our  Asiatic  side. 
Far  from  our  seats  by  Danube's  tide, 

With  none  but  Haroun,  who  retains 
Such  knowledge— and  that  Nubian  feels 
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A  tyrant's  secrets  are  but  chains, 
From  which  the  captive  gladly  steals, 
And  this  and  more  to  me  reveals ; 
Such  still  to  guilt  just  Allah  sends 
Slaves,  tools,  accomplices — no  friends  ! 

XVil. 
♦'All  this,  Zuleika,  harshly  sounds; 

But  harsher  still  my  tale  n  usi  he: 
Howe'er  my  tons;ue  (hy  softness  wounds, 

Yet  I  must  prove  all  truth  to  ihee. 

I  saw  thee  start  this  garb  to  see, 
Yet  it  is  one  I  oft  have  worn, 

And  long  inuft  wear  .   this  d'aliongee, 
To  whom  thy  plighted  vow  is  sworn, 

Is  leader  of  those  pirate  hordes. 

Whose  law.^  and  lives  are  on  their  swords  j 
To  hear  whose  desolatinj;  tale 
Would  make  thy  waning  cheek  more  pale  : 
Those  arms  thou  see'st  my  hand  have  brought. 
The  hands  that  wield  are  not  remote ; 
This  cup  too  for  the  rugged  knaves 

IsfilI'd — once  quaff'd,  thev  ne'er  repine  ■ 
Our  Prophet  might  forgive  the  slaves  ; 

They're  only  infidels  in  wine. 

xvni. 

"  What  could  I  be  ?     Pro'icribed  at  home, 

And  taunted  to  a  wish  to  roam  ; 

And  listless  left — (or  Giaffir's  fear 

Denied  the  courser  and  the  spear — 

Though  oft— Uh,  Mahomet '  how  oft!— 

In  full  Divan  the  despot  scoff'd. 

As  if  my  weak  unwilling  hand 

Refused  the  bridle  or  the  brand  ; 

He  ever  went  to  war  alone, 

And  pent  me  here  untried— unknown ; 
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To  Haroun's  care  with  women  left, 

Bj  hope  unblest,  of  fame  bereft. 

While  thou — whose  softness  long  endear'd, 

Though  it  unrnann'd  me,  still  had  cheer'd — 

To  Brusa's  walls  for  safety  sent, 

Awaited'st  there  the  fold's  event. 

Haroun,  who  saw  my  spirit  pining 

Beneath  inaction's  sluggish  yoke, 
His  captive,  though  with  dread  resigning. 

My  thraldom  for  a  season  broke, 
On  promise  to  return  before 
The  day  when  Giaffir's  charge  was  o'er. 
■Tis  vain — my  tongue  cannot  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart, 
When  firit  this  liberated  eye 
Survey'd  Earth,  Ocean,  Sun,  and  Sky, 
As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through, 
And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew  ! 
One  word  alone  can  [lainl  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling — I  was  Free  I 
E'en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine  ; 
The  world — nay — Heaven  itself  was  mine  ' 

XIX. 
"  The  shallop  of  a  trusty  Moor 
Convey'd  rae  from  this  idle  shore  ; 
I  long'd  to  see  the  isles  that  gem 
Old  Ocean's  purple  diadem  ; 
I  sought  by  turns,  and  saw  them  all  ;* 

But  when  and  where  Ijoin'd  the  crew, 
With  whom  I'm  pledged  to  rise  or  fall, 

When  all  that  we  design  to  do 
Is  done,  'twill  then  be  time  more  meet 
To  tell  thee,  when  the  tale's  complete, 

*  Tlie  Turkish  notions  of  almost  all  islands  are  COnfincl 
the  Archipelago,  tlie  sea  alluded  to. 
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XX. 

"  'Tis  true  they  are  a  lawless  brood, 
But  rough  in  form,  nor  raild  in  mood  ; 
And  every  creed,  and  every  race, 
With  them  hath  found — may  find  a  place 
But  open  speech,  and  ready  hand, 
Obedience  to  their  chief's  command  ; 
A  soul  for  every  enterprise, 
That  never  sees  with  terror's  eyes  ; 
Friendship  for  each,  and  faith  to  all, 
And  vengeance  vow'd  for  those  who  fall, 
Have  made  them  fitting  instruments 
For  more  than  ev'n  my  own  intents. 
And  some — and  I  have  studied  all 
Distinguish'd  from  the  vulgar  rank, 
But  chiefly  to  my  council  call 
The  wisdom  of  (he  cautious  Frank — 
And  some  to  higher  thoughts  aspire. 

The  last  of  Lambro's*  patriots  there 

Anticipated  freedom  share : 
And  oft  around  the  cavern  fire 
On  visionary  schemes  debate, 
To  snatch  the  Rayahsf  from  their  fate. 
So  let  them  ease  their  hearts  Tvith  prate 
Of  equal  rights,  which  nlan  ne'er  knew  ; 
I  have  a  love  for  freedom  too. 
Ay  I  let  me  like  the  ocean- Patriarch  |;  roam, 
Or  only  know  on  land  the  Tartar's  home  .'[j 

*  Lambro  Canzani,  a  Greek,  famous  for  his  efforts  in  17S9 
— 90  for  the  independence  of  h  ^  fountry  :  abandoned  by  tho 
Russians,  he  became  a  pirate,  aad  t'le  Archipelago  was  tho 
scene  of  his  enterprises.  He  is  «aid  to  be  still  alive  at  Pe- 
tersburg. He  and  Riga  are  the  two  most  celebrated  of  the 
Greek  revolutionists, 
t"  Rayahs,"  all  who  pay  capitation  tax  called  tho  "Haratch." 

J  This  first  of  voyages  is  one  of  the  few  with  which  the 
Mussulmans  profess  much  acquaintance. 

I!  The  wandering  life  of  the  Arabia,  Tartars,  and  Tiuko- 
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My  tent  on  shore,  my  galle^r  on  the  sea, 

Are  more  than  cities  and  Serais  to  me : 

Borne  by  my  steed,  or  wafted  my  sail, 

Across  the  desert,  or  before  the  gale, 

Bound  where  thou  wilt,  my  barb  I  or  glide,  my  prow  f 

But  be  the  star  that  guides  the  wanderer,  Thou .' 

Thou,  my  Zuleika,  share  and  bless  my  bark  : 

The  Dove  of  peace  and  praise  to  mine  ark  ! 

Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of  strife, 

Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life  ! 

The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away, 

And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray  ! 

Blest — as  the  Muezzin's  strain  from  Mecca's  wall 

To  pilgrims  pure  and  prostrate  at  his  call ; 

Soft — as  the  melody  of  youthful  days, 

That  steals  the  trembling  tear  ot  speechless  praise  ; 

Dear — as  his  native  song  to  Exile's  ears. 

Shall  sound  each  tone  thy  long- loved  voice  endears. 

For  thee  in  those  bright  isles  is  built  a  bower 

Blooming  as  Aden*  in  its  earliest  hour. 

A  thousand  swords,  with  Selim's  heart  and  hand, 

Wait — wave — defend — destroy — at  thy  command  ' 

Girt  by  my  band,  Zuleika  ai  my  side. 

The  spoil  of  nations  shall  bedeck  my  bride. 

The  Haram's  languid  years  oi'  listless  ease 

Are  well  resigned  for  cares — for  joys  like  these  ■ 

Not  blind  to  fate,  1  see,  where'er  1  rove, 

Unnumber'd  perils — but  one  only  love  ! 

mans,  will  be  found  well  detailed  in  any  book  of  Eastern 
travels.  That  it  possesses  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself  it  cannot 
be  denied.  A  young  French  Renegado  confessed  to  Chateau- 
briand, that  he  never  found  himself  alune,  galloping  in  the 
desert,  without  a  sensation  approaching  to  rapture,  which 
was  indeBcribable. 

*  "Jannat  al  Aden,"  the  perpetual  abode,  the  Mussulman 
Paradise. 
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Yet  well  my  toils  shall  that  fond  breast  repay, 
Though  fortune  frown,  or  falser  friends  betray. 
How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hours  of  ill, 
Should  all  be  changed,  to  find  thee  faithful  still ! 
Be  but  thy  soul,  like  Selim's,  firmly  shown ; 
To  thee  be  Selim's  tender  as  thine  own  ; 
To  sooth  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delight, 
Blend  every  thought,  do  all— but  disunite  ! 
Once  free,  'tis  mine  our  horde  again  to  guide  : 
Friends  to  each  other,  foe-»  to  ought  hpside  : 
Yet  there  we  follow  but  the  bent  assign'd 
By  fatal  Nature  to  man's  warring  kmd  : 
Mark  !  where  his  carnage  and  his  conquests  cease  ' 
He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it — peace  ! 
I  like  the  rest  must  use  my  skill  or  strength, 
But  ask  no  land  beyond  my  sahre's  length  ; 
Power  sways  but  by  division — her  resource 
The  blest  alternative  of  fraud  or  force  .' 
Ours  be  the  last ;  in  time  deceit  may  come 
When  cities  cage  us  in  a  social  home  : 
There  ev'n  thy  soul  might  err — how  oft  the  heart 
Corruption  shakes  which  peril  could  not  part ! 
And  woman,  more  than  man,  when  death  or  wo 
Or  even  Disgrace  would  lay  her  lover  low, 
Sunk  in  the  lap  of  Luxury  will  shame — 
Away  suspicion  ! — not  Zuleika's  name  ! 
But  life  is  hazard  at  the  bf  st ;  and  here 
No  more  remains  to  win,  and  much  to  fear  : 
Yes,  fear  .'—the  doubt,  the  dread  of  losing  thee, 
By  Osman's  power,  and  Giaffir's  stern  decree. 
That  dread  shall  vanish  with  the  favouring  gale, 
Which  Love  to-night  hath  promised  to  my  sail : 
No  danger  daants  the  pair  his  smile  hath  blest. 
Their  steps  still  roving,  but  their  hearts  at  rest, 
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With  thee  all  toils  are  sweet,  each  clime  hath  charms ; 

Earth — sea  alike — our  world  within  our  arms ! 

Ay — let  the  loud  winds  whistle  o'er  the  deck, 

So  that  those  arms  cling  clo."*er  round  my  neck  ; 

The  deepest  murmur  of  this  lip  shall  be 

No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a  praj'er  for  thee ! 

The  war  of  elements  no  fears  impart 

To  Love,  whose  deadliest  bane  is  human  Art : 

There  lie  the  only  rocks  our  course  can  check ; 

Here  moments  menace — there  are  years  of  wreck  ! 

But  hence  ye  thoughts  that  rise  in  Horror's  shape  '- 

This  hour  bestows,  or  ever  bars  escape. 

Few  words  remain  of  mine  my  tale  to  close  ; 

Of  thine  but  one  to  waft  us  from  our  foes  ; 

Yea — foes — to  me  will  Giaffir's  hate  decline  ? 

And  is  not  Osman,  who  wonld  part  us,  thine  ' 

XX!. 
"  His  head  and  faith  from  rloubt  and  death 
Return'd  in  time  my  guard  to  save  ; 
Few  heard,  none  told,  that  o'er  the  ware 
From  isle  to  isle  I  roved  the  while  : 
And  since,  though  parted  from  my  band 
Too  seldom  now  I  leave  the  land, 
No  deed  they've  done,  nor  dei:;Ci  shall  do, 
Ere  I  have  heard  and  doom'd  it  too. 
I  form  the  plan,  decree  the  spoil, 
'Tis  fit  I  oftener  share  the  toil. 
But  now  too  long  I've  held  thine  ear  ; 
Time  presses,  floats  my  bark,  and  here 
We  leave  behind  bat  hate  and  fear. 
To-morrow  Osman  with  his  train 
Arrives — to-night  must  break  thy  chain  : 
And  would'st  thou  save  that  haughty  Bey, 
Perchance,  his  life  who  gave  thee  thine. 
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With  me  this  hour  away— away  ! 
But  yet  though  thou  art  plighted  mine, 
Would'st  thou  recal  thy  willing  vow, 
Appall'd  by  truths  imparted  now, 
Here  rest  I— not  to  see  thee  wed  : 
But  be  that  peril  on  my  head  !" 

XXII. 

Zuleika,  mute  and  motionless, 

Stood  Y\ke  that  statue  of  distress, 

When,  her  last  hope  forever  gone, 

The  mother  hardeuM  into  stoue  ; 

AH  in  the  maid  that  eye  could  could  see 

Was  but  a  younger  Niobe. 

But  ere  her  lip,  or  even  her  eye, 

Essay'd  to  speak,  or  look  reply. 

Beneath  the  garden's  wicket  porch 

Far  flash'd  on  high  a  blazing  torch  ! 

Another — and  another — and  another — 

*'  Oh  !  fly — no  more — yet  now  my  more  thanbrolhei 

Far,  wide,  through  every  thicket  spread, 

The  fearful  lights  are  gleaming  red  ; 

Nor  these  alone — for  each  right  hand 

Is  ready  with  a  sheathless  brand. 

They  part,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel 

With  searching  flambeau,  shining  steel ; 

And  last  of  all,  his  sabre  waving, 

Stern  Glafllir  in  his  i"ury  raving ; 

And  now  almost  they  touch  the  cave — 

Oh  !  must  that  grot  be  Selim's  grave  ? 

XXIII. 
Dauntless  he  stood — "  'Tis  come— soon  past 
One  kiss,  Zuleika — 'tis  my  last : 

But  yet  ray  band  not  far  from  shore 
JSIaj  hear  this  signal,  see  the  flash ; 
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Yet  now  too  few — the  attempt  were  rash : 

No  matter — yet  one  effort  more." 
Forth  to  the  cavern  mouth  he  stept ; 

His  pistol's  echo  rang  on  high. 
Zuleika  started  not,  nor  wept. 

Despair  benumb'd  her  breast  and  eye  I — 
"  They  hear  me  not,  or  if  they  ply 
Their  oars,  'lis  but  to  see  me  die  ; 
That  sound  hath  drawn  my  foes  more  nigh. 
Then  forth  my  father's  scimitar, 
Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  less  equal  war  ! 
Farewell,  Zuleika  I — Sweet !  retire  : 
Yet  stay  within — here  linger  safe, 
At  thee  his  rage  will  only  chafe. 
Stir  not — lest  even  to  thee  perchance 
Some  erring  blade  or  ball  should  glance. 
Fear'st  thou  for  him? — may  1  expire 
If  in  this  strife  I  seek  thy  sire  ! 
No — though  by  him  that  poison  pour'd  ; 
No — though  again  he  call  me  coward  * 
But  tamely  shall  I  meet  their  steel.' 
No— as  each  crest  save  his  may  feel  I" 

XXIV. 
One  bound  he  made,  and  gain'd  the  sand 

Already  at  his  feet  hath  sank 
The  foremost  of  the  prying  band; 

A  gasping  head,  a  quivering  trunk : 
Another  falls — but  round  him  close 
A  swarming  circle  of  his  foes  5 
From  right  to  left  his  path  he  cleft, 

And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave  : 
His  boat  appears — not  five  oars'  length — 
His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  s:rengtU — 

Oh  I  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save  .'' 
His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave  :  * 
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His  band  are  plunging  in  the  bay, 
Their  sabres  glitter  through  the  spray  ; 
Wet — wild — unwearied  to  the  strand 
They  struggle— now  they  touch  the  land  ! 
They  conae — 'tis  but  to  add  to  slaughter — 
His  heart's  best  blood  is  on  the  water  ! 

XXV. 

Escaped  from  shot,  unharm'd  by  steef, 

Or  scarcely  grazed  its  force  to  feel. 

Had  Selim  won,  betray'd,  beset, 

To  where  the  strand  aiid  billows  met  : 

There  as  his  last  step  left  the  land. 

And  the  lost  death-blow  dealt  his  hand — 

Ah  !  wherefore  did  he  turn  to  look 

For  her  his  eye  but  sought  in  vain  ? 
That  pause,  that  fatal  gaze  he  took, 

Hath  doom'd  his  death,  or  fii'd  his  chain. 
Sad  proof,  in  peril  and  in  pain. 
How  late  will  Lover's  hope  remain  ! 
His  back  was  to  the  dashing  spray  ; 
Behind,  but  close,  his  comrades  lay. 
When,  at  the  instant,  hiss'd  the  ball — 
"  So  may  the  foes  of  Giaffir  fall  !" 
Whose  voice  is  heard  ?  whose  carbine  rang  r 
"WfTiose  bullet  through  the  night-air  sang, 
Too  nearly,  deadly  aim'd  to  err  ? 

'Tis  thine — Abdallah's  Murderer  ! 

The  father  slowly  rued  thy  hate. 

The  son  hath  found  a  quicker  fate : 

Fast  from  his  breast  the  blood  is  bubbling, 

The  whiteness  of  the  sea-foam  troubling — 

If  aught  his  lips  essay'd  to  groan  ; 

The  rushing  billows  choak'd  the  tone  ! 
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XXVI. 

Morn  slowly  rolls  the  clouds  away  ; 

Few  trophies  of  the  fight  are  there  : 
The  shouts  that  shook  the  .'iiidnig^ht-bay 
Are  silent ;  but  some  sig-ns  of  fray 

That  strand  of  strife  njay  bear. 
And  fragments  of  each  shiver'd  brand; 
Steps  stamp'd ;  and  dash'd  into  the  sand 
The  print  of  many  a  struggling  hand 

May  there  be  mark'd;   nor  far  remote 

A  broken  torch,  an  oarless  boat ; 
And  tangled  on  the  weeds  that  heap 
The  beach  where  shelving  to  the  deep 

There  lies  a  white  Capote  ! 
'Tis  rent  in  twain — one  dark-red  stain 
The  wares  yet  ripples  o'er  in  vain  : 

But  where  is  he  who  wore  ? 
Ye  !  who  would  o'er  his  relics  weep 
Go,  seek  them  were  the  surges  sweep 
Their  burthen  round  Sigsum's  steep 

And  cast  on  Leranos'  shore  : 
The  sea-birds  shiiek  above  the  prey, 
O'er  which  their  hungry  beaks  delay, 
As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow, 
His  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  billow  ; 
That  hand,  whose  motion  is  not  life, 
Yet  feebly  seems  to  menace  strife, 
Flung  by  the  tossing  tide  on  high, 

Then  levell'd  with  the  wave — 
What  recks  it,  though  that  corse  shall  lie 

Within  a  living  grave  ? 
The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robb'd  the  meaner  worm 
The  only  heart,  the  only  eye 
Had  bled  or  wept  to  see  him  die, 
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Had  seen  those  scatter'd  limbs  composed, 
And  raourn'd  above  his  turban-stone,* 

That  heart  hath  burst — that  eye  was  closed- 
Yea — closed  before  his  own  ! 
XXVII. 

By  Helle's  stream  there  is  a  voice  of  wail ! 

And  woman's  eye  is  wet — man's  cheek  is  pale 

Zuleika  !  last  of  Giaffir's  race, 

Thv  destin'd  lord  is  come  loo  late  ; 

lie  sees  not — ne'er  shall  see  thy  face ! 
Can  he  not  hear 

The  loud  Wul-wullehf  warn  his  distant  ear  r' 
Thy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gaie. 
The  Koran-chanters  of  the  hymn  of  fate. 
The  silent  slaves  with  folded  arms  that  wait, 

Sighs  in  the  hall,  and  shrieks  upon  the  gale. 
Tell  him  thy  tale  ! 

Thou  didst  not  view  thy  belim  fall  ! 

That  fearful  moment  when  he  left  the  cave 
Thy  heart  grew  chill : 

He  was  thy  hope — thy  joy — thy  love — thine  all — 

And  that  last  thought  on  him  thou  could'st  not  sart^ 
Sufficed  to  kill ; 

Burst  forth  in  one  wild  cry — and  all  was  still. 
Peace  to  thy  broken  heart,  and  virgin  grave  I 

Ah  !  happy  !  but  of  life  to  lose  the  worst ! 

That  grief — though  deep — though  fatal — was  thy  fii?. 

Thrice  happy  !  ne'er  to  feel  nor  fear  the  force 

Of  absence,  shame,  pride,  hate,  revenge,  remorse  I 

And  oh  !  that  pang  where  more  than  Madness  lies  ! 

The  worm  that  will  not  sleep — and  never  dies  ; 

*  A  turban  ia  carved  in  stone  above  the  graves  of  men  onh-, 
t  The  death-song  of  the  Turkish  women.    The  "  sileri! 

slaves"  are  the  men  whose  notions  of  decorum  forbid  com 

nWiatin  public. 

7  * 
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Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly  night, 
That  dreads  the  darkness,  and  yet  loathes  the  light, 
That  winds  around,  and  tears  the  quivering  heart ! 
Ah  !  wherefore  not  consunoe  it — and  depart  I 

Wo  to  thee,  rash  and  unrelenting  chief! 

Vainly  thou  heap's'  the  dust  upon  thy  head, 

Vainly  the  sackcloth  o'er  thy  limbs  dost  spread 

By  that  same  hand  Abdallah — Selim  bled.  ^ 
Now  let  ii  tear  ihy  beard  in  idle  grief: 
Thy  pride  of  heart,  thy  bride  for  Osman^s  bed. 
She,  whom  ihj  sultan  had  but  seen  to  wed, 
Thy  Dau-hter's  dead ! 

Hope  of  thine  age,  thy  twilight's  lonely  beam, 

The  Star  hath  set  that  shone  on  Helle's  stream. 
What  quench'd  it.«  ray  ? — the  blood  that  thou  hast  shed  • 
Hark  !  to  the  hurried  question  of  Despair: 
"  Where  is  my  child?"  an  Echo  answers-*'  Where  ?"' 

XXVIII. 
Within  the  place  of  thousand  tombs 

That  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 
The  sari  t<ut  living  cypress  glooms 

And  withers  not,  though  branch  and  leaf 
Are  stamp'd  with  an  eternal  grief, 

Like  early  unrequited  Love, 
One  spot  exists,  which  ever  blooms, 

E'en  iu  that  deadly  grove — 
A  single  rose  is  shedding  there 

Its  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale  : 

*  "  I  came  to  the  place  of  my  birth  and  cried, '  The  fridnds 
of  my  youth,  where  are  they?'  and  an  Echo  answered;  'Where 
are  they  V  "  From  an  .Arabic  MS. 

The  above  quotatioa,(from  which  the  idea  in  the  t«xt  is 
taken)  must  be  already  familiar  to  every  reader — it  is  mven 
in  the  first  annotation,  page  67,  of  "The  Plcasuree  of  Me- 
mory ;"  a  poem  so  well  known  as  to  render  a  reference  almcf  t 
superfluous ;  but  to  whose  pages  all  will  be  delighted  to  reCU' . 
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It  looks  as  planted  by  Despair — 

So  white— 80  faint— the  slightest  e^ale 
Might  whirl  the  leaves  on  h\^h; 

And  yet,  though  siorin;^  and  blight  assail, 
And  hands  more  rude  than  wintry  sky 
May  wring  it  from  the  stem — in  vain — 
To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again  ! 
The  stalk  some  spirit  genti)  rears, 
And  waters  with  celestial  tears  ; 

For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower. 
Which  mocks  the  tempest's  withering  hour, 
And  buds  unshelter'd  by  a  bower ; 
Nor  droops,  though  spring  refu.-e  her  shower, 

Nor  woos  the  summer  beam  : 
To  it  the  livelong  night  there  >ings 
A  bird  unseen — but  not  remoie  : 
Invisible  his  airy  wings. 
But  soft  as  harp  that  Houri  strings 

His  long  entrancing  note  ! 
It  were  the  Bulhul  •  but  his  throat. 

Though  mournful,  pours  not  such  a  strain  : 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve 

As  if  they  loved  in  vaiti ! 
And  yet  so  sweet  the  tears  they  shed, 
'Tis  sorrow  so  unmix'd  with  dread. 
They  scarce  can  bear  the  morn  to  break 

That  melancholy  spell, 
And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  wake, 

He  sings  so  wild  and  well  -' 
But  when  the  day-blush  bursts  from  high 
Expires  that  magic  melody. 
And  some  have  been  who  could  believe 
(So  fondly  youthful  dreams  deceive, 
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Yet  harsh  be  ihey  that  blame) 
That  note  so  piercing  and  prolound 
Will  s.hape  and  syllable  us  sound 

Into  Zuleika's  name.* 
'Tisfrom  her  cypress'  summit  heard, 
That  melts  m  air  the  liquid  word  : 
'Tis  from  her  lowly  virgin  earth 
That  white  rose  takes  its  tender  birth. 
There  late  was  laid  a  marbi*-  stone; 
Eee  saw  it  placed — the  Morrow  gone  ' 
It  was  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 
That  deep-fis'd  pillar  to  the  shore  ; 
For  there,  as  Helle's  lescends  tell. 
Next  morn  'twa«»  found  where  Seiim  fell ; 
Lash'd  by  the  tomblinj^  tide,  whose  wave 
Denied  his  bones  a  holier  grave  : 
And  there  by  night,  reclined,  'tis  said. 
Is  seen  a  ghastly  turban'd  head  : 
And  hence  extended  by  the  billow, 
'Tis  named  the  *'  Pirate-phantom's  pillow  !*' 
Where  first  it  lay  that  mourning  tlower 
Hath  flourish'd  ;  tiourisheth  this  hour, 
Aione  and  dewy,  coldly  pure  an  pale  ; 
As  weeping  Beauty's  cheek  at  Sorrow's  tale  I 

*  "  And  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names" — Jilihon. 
For  a  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  inhabit  the  form  of 
birds,  we  need  not  travel  to  the  East.  Lord  Lyttleton's  ghost 
story,  the  belief  of  the  Dutchess  of  Kendal,  that  George  I. 
flew  into  her  window  in  'he  shape  of  a  raven  (see  Oriord's 
Keminiscences,)  .ind  luiuiy  other  instaaces,  brir^  this  super- 
stition nearer  home.  The  most  singular  was  the  whim  of  a 
Worcester  lady,  who  believing  her  daughter  to  exist  in  the 
shape  of  a  singing  bird,  literally  furnished  her  pew  in  the 
Cathedral  with  cages  full  of  the  kind  ;  and  as  she  was  rich, 
and  a  benefactress  in  beautifying  the  church,  no  objectic- 
was  made  to  her  hamJeis  fully.— For  this  anecdote,  s?.»  T 
ford's  Letters. 
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PARISINA. 

Thk  following  poem  is  grounded  on  a  circumstance 
mentioned  in  Gibbon's  "  Antiquities  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick." — I  am  aware,  that  in  modern  times  the 
delicacy  or  fastidiousness  of  the  reader  may  deem 
such  subjects  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  poetry.  The 
Greek  dramatist,  and  some  of  the  best  of  our  old 
Enejlish  writers,  were  of  a  different  opinion  ;  as  Alfieri 
and  Schiller  have  also  been,  more  recently,  upon  the 
continent.  The  following  e.^itract  will  explain  the  facts 
on  which  the  jitory  is  founded.  The  name  of  Jizo  \H 
substituted  for  Nicholas,  as  more  metrical. 

"  Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  III,  Ferrara  was  pol- 
luted with  a  domestic  tragedy.  .By  the  testimony  of 
an  attendant,  and  his  own  observation,  the  Marquis  of 
Este  discovfred  the  incestuous  loves  of  his  wife  Pari- 
sina,  and  Hugo  his  bastard  son,  a  beautiful  and  valiant 
youth.  They  were  beheaded  in  the  castle  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  father  and  husband,  who  published  his 
shame,  and  survived  their  execution.  He  was  unfor- 
tuna'«e,  if  they  were  guilty  ;  if  they  were  innocent,  he 
was  still  moie  unfortunate;  nor  is  there  any  possible 
situation  in  which  1  can  smcerely  approve  the  last  act 
of  the  justice  of  a  parent.  Gibbon's  MisceUancoiis 
Works,  vol.  3,  p.  470,  new  edition, 

I. 

It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 

The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard  ; 
It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  every  whisper'd  word  . 
And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 
Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 
Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet. 
And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met, 
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And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 

And  on  ihe  leaf  a  browner  hue, 

And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure : 

So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure. 

Which  follows  the  decline  of  day, 

A  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away.^ 

II. 
But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 
That  Paiisina  leaves  her  hall, 
And  it  is  not  to  gaze  on  the  heavenly  light 
That  the  lady  walks  in  the  shaodw  of  night , 
And  if  she  sits  in  Este's  bower, 
'Tis  not  for  the  sake  of  its  full-blown  flower- 
She  listens — but  not  for  the  nightingale — 
Though  her  ear  expects  as  soft  a  tale. 
There  glides  a  step  through  the  foliage  thick, 
And  her  cheek  grows  pale — and  her  heart  beats  quii 
There  whispers  a  voice  through  the  rustling  leave? 
And  her  blush  returns,  and  her  bosom  heaves 
A  moment  more — and  they  shall  meet — 
'Tis  past — her  lover's  at  her  feet. 

III.  ' 
And  what  unto  them  is  the  world  beside 
With  all  its  change  of  time  and  tide  r 
Its  living  things — its  earth  and  sky — 
Are  nothing  to  their  mind  and  eye. 
And  heedless  as  the  dead  are  they 

Of  aught  around,  above,  beneath  , 
As  if  all  else  had  pass'd  away. 

They  only  for  each  other  breathe  , 

*  The  lines  contained  in  section  I.  were  printed  as  set 
music  sometime  since  :  but  belonged  to  the  poem  where  th 
now  appear,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  composed  pn 
to  "Lara,"  and  other  compositions  since  published. 
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Their  very  sighs  are  full  of  joy 

So  deep,  that  did  it  not  decay 
That  happy  madness  would  destroy 

The  hearts  which  feel  its  fiery  sway 
0{  guilt,  of  peril,  do  they  deem 
In  that  tumultuous  tender  dream  i* 
Who  that  have  felt  that  passion's  power. 
Or  paused,  or  fear'd  in  such  an  hour  ? 
Or  thought  how  brief  such  moments  last  ' 
But  yet — they  are  alreadv  past ! 
Alas  !  we  must  awake  before 
We  know  such  vision  comes  no  more. 

IV. 
With  many  a  lingering  look  they  leave 

The  spot  of  guilty  gladness  past ; 
And  though  they  hope,  and  vow,  they  grieve, 

As  if  that  parting  were  the  last. 
The  frequent  sigh — the  long  embrace — 

The  lip  thai  there  w'ould  cling  for  evcr» 
While  gleams  on  Parisina's  face 

The  Heaven  she  fears  will  not  forgive  her^ 
As  if  each  calmly  conscious  star 
Beheld  her  frailty  from  afar — 
The  frequent  sigh,  the  long  embrace, 
Yet  binds  them  to  their  trysting-place. 
But  it  must  come,  and  they  must  part 
In  fearful  heaviness  of  heart, 
With  all  the  deep  and  shuddering  chill 
Which  follows  fast  the  deeds  of  ill. 

V. 

And  Hugo  is  gone  to  his  lonely  bed, 

To  covet  there  another's  bride  ; 
But  she  must  lay  her  conscious  head 

A  husband's  trusting  heart  beside. 
Vol.  II,  8 
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But  fever'd  in  her  sleep  she  seems, 

And  red  her  cheek  with  troubled  dreams 

And  mutters  she  in  her  unrest 
A  name  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day, 

And  clasps  her  Lord  unto  the  breast 
Which  pants  for  one  away  : 
And  he  to  that  embrace  awakes, 
And,  happy  in  the  thought,  mistakes 
That  dreaming  sigh,  and  warm  caress, 
For  such  as  he  was  wont  to  bless  ; 
And  could  in  very  fondness  weep 
O'er  her  who  loves  him  even  in  sleep, 


VI. 


He  clasp'd  her  sleeping  to  his  heart. 

And  Usten'd  to  each  broken  word  ; 
He  hears — why  doih  Prince  Azo  start, 

As  if  the  Archangel's  voice  he  heard  ' 
And  well  he  may — a  deeper  doom 
Could  scarcely  thunder  o'er  his  tomb, 
When  he  shall  wake  to  sleep  no  more, 
And  stand  the  eternal  throne  before. 
And  well  he  may — his  earthly  peace 
Upon  that  sound  is  doom'd  to  cease. 
That  sleeping  whisper  ot  a  nanje 
Bespeaks  her  guih  and  ^zo's  shame. 
And  whose  that  name  ?  ihat  o'er  his  pillow 
Sounds  fearful  as  the  breaking  tnllow. 
Which  rolls  the  plank  upon  the  shore. 

And  dashes  on  the  pointed  rock 
The  wretch  who  sinks  to  rise  no  more, — 

So  came  upon  his  soul  the  shock. 
And  whose  that  name  ?  'tis  Hugo's, — Lis — 
In  sooth  he  had  not  deem'd  of  this !— 
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'Tis  Hugo's, — he,  the  child  of  oae 
He  loved — his  own  all-evil  son — 
The  oflfspring  of  his  wayward  youth, 
When  he  betray'd  Bianca's  truth, 
Tbe  maid  whose  folly  could  confide 
In  him  who  made  her  not  his  bride. 

vn. 

He  pluck'd  his  poniard  in  its  sheath. 

But  shealh'd  it  ere  the  point  was  bare — 
Howe'er  unworthy  now  to  breathe, 
He  could  not  slay  a  thin^  so  fair — 
At  least,  not  smiling — sleeping — there — 
Nay,  more  : — he  did  not  wake  her  then, 
But  gazed  upon  her  wiih  a  giunce 
Which,  had  she  roused  her  from  her  trance 
Had  frozen  her  sense  to  sleep  again — 
And  o'er  his  brow  the  burning  lamp 
Gleam'd  on  the  dt-w-drops  big  and  damp, 
She  spake  no  mure — but  still  -he  slumijer'd— 
While,  in  his  thought,  her  days  are  number'd. 

VIII. 
\nd  with  the  morn  he  sought,  and  found, 
In  many  a  tale  from  llio-e  around. 
The  proof  of  all  he  fear'd  to  know. 
Their  present  guilt,  his  future  wo  : 
The  long  conniving  damsels  seek 
To  save  themselves,  and  would  transfer 
The  guilt— the  siSime — the  doom — to  her  : 
Concealment  is  no  more — they  speak 
All  circumstance  which  may  compel 
Full  credence  to  the  tale  they  tell  : 
And  Azo's  tortured  heart  and  ear 
Have  nothing  more  to  feel  or  hear 
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IX. 

He  was  not  one  who  brook'd  delay 

W  ithin  the  chamber  o*  his  state, 
The  chief  ot  Este's  ancient  sway 

Upon  his  throne  of  judgment  state  ; 
His  nobles  and  his  guards  are  there,— ■ 
Before  him  is  the  sinful  pair  ; 
Both  young, — and  one  how  passing  fair  ' 
With  swordless  belt,  and  fetter'd  hand, 
•)h,  Christ!  that  thus  a  son  should  stand 

Before  a  father's  face  .' 
Fet  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  sire. 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire, 

The  tale  of  his  disgrace  ! — 
And  }et  he  seems  not  overcome. 
Although,  as  yet,  his  voice  be  dumb. 

X. 
And  still,  and  pale,  and  silently 

Did  Parij'ina  wait  her  doom; 
How  changed  since  last  her  speaking  eye 

Glanced  gladness  round  the  glittering  rooni 
Where  high-born  men  were  proud  to  wait — 
Where  Beauty  watch'd  to  imitate 

Her  gentle  voice — her  lovely  mien — 
\nd  gather  from  her  air  and  gait 

The  graces  of  its  queen  : 
Then, — had  her  eve  in  sorrow  wept, 
A  thousand  warriors  forth  had  leapt, 
A  thousand  swords  had  sheathless  sftone, 
And  made  her  quarrel  all  their  own. 
Now, — v/hat  is  she  ?  and  what  are  they  r 
Can  she  command,  or  these  obey  ? 
All  silent  and  unheeding  now. 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  knitting  brow» 
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And  folded  arms,  and  freezing  air, 
And  lips  that  scarce  their  scorn  forbear. 
Her  kaights  and  dames,  her  court — is  there  ■ 
And  he,  the  chosen  one,  whose  lance 
Had  yet  been  couchM  before  her  glance, 
Who — were  his  arm  a  moment  free — 
Had  died  or  gain'd  her  liberty  ; 
The  minion  of  his  father's  bride, — 
He,  too,  is  fetter'd  by  her  side  : 
Nor  sees  her  swoln  and  full  eye  swim 
Less  for  her  own  despair  than  him  : 
Those  lids — o'er  which  the  violet  vein, 
Wandering,  leaves  a  tender  stain. 
Shining  through  the  smoothest  white 
That  e'er  did  softest  kiss  invite — 
Now  seem'd  with  hot  and  livid  glow 
To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below  , 
Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill, 
As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  still. 

XI. 
And  he  for  her  had  also  wept, 

But  for  the  eyes  that  on  him  gazed  . 
His  sorrow,  if  he  felt  if,  slept , 

Stern  and  erect  his  brow  was  raised, 
Whate'er  the  grief  his  soul  avow'd. 
He  would  not  shrink  before  the  crowd  ; 
But  yet  he  dared  not  look  on  her  : 
Remembrance  of  the  hours  that  were — 
His  guilt — his  love — his  present  state — 
His  father's  vvrath — all  good  men's  hate — 
His  earthly,  his  eternal  fate — 
And  hers, — oh,  hers  ! — he  dared  not  throw 
One  look  upon  that  deathlike  brow  ! 
Else  had  his  rising  heart  betray'd 
Remorse  for  all  the  wreck  it  made. 
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XI  r. 

And  Azo  spake  : — "  But  yesterday 

I  gloried  in  a  wife  and  son  ; 
That  dream  this  morning  passM  axvay 

Ere  day  dcrlines,  I  shall  have  none. 
My  life  must  linj^er  on  alone  ; 
Well, — let  (hat  pa?s, — there  breathes  not  one 
Who  would  not  do  as  I  have  done  : 
Those  lie?  are  broken — not  by  me  ; 

Let  that  too  pass  ; — the  doom's  prepared  ' 
Hugo,  the  priest  awaits  on  ihee. 

And  then — thy  crime's  feward  ! 
Away  !  address  thy  prayers  to  Heaven, 

Before  its  evening  stars  are  met — 
r.earn  if  thou  there  can«t  be  forgiven  ; 

Its  mercy  may  absolve  thee  yet. 
But  here,  upon  the  earth  beneath, 

There  is  no  spot  where  thou  and  I 
Together,  for  an  hour,  could  breathe  : 

Farewell !  I  will  not  see  thee  die — 
But  thou,  frail  thing  !  shalt  view  his  head- 
Away  I  I  cannot  speak  the  rest : 
Go  .'  woman  of  the  wanton  breast ; 
Not  I,  but  thou  his  blood  doth  shed  . 
Go  !  if  that  siglil  thou  canst  outlive, 
And  joy  thee  in  the  life  I  give." 

XIII. 

And  here  stern  Azo  hid  his  face — 
For  on  his  brow  the  swelling  vein 
Throbb'd  as  if  back  upon  his  brain 
The  hot  blood  ebb'd  and  flow'd  again  . 
And  therefore  bow'd  he  for  a  space, 
And  paja'd  his  shaking  hand  along 
Ilis  eye,  to  veil  it  from  the  throng : 
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While  Hugo  raised  his  chained  hands, 
\nd  for  a  briff  delay  demands 
His  father's  ear  ;  (he  silent  sire 
Forbids  not  what  his  words  require. 

*•  It  is  not  that  1  dread  the  death— 
For  thou  hast  seen  me  by  thy  side 
All  redly  through  the  battle  ride, 
^nd  that  not  once  a  useless  brand 
Thy  slaves  have  wrested  from  my  hand, 
Hath  shed  more  blood  in  cause  of  thine, 
Than  e'er  can  stain  the  axe  of  mine  : 

Thou  gav'st,  and  may'st  resume  my  breath. 
A  gift  for  which  I  thank  thee  not ; 
."Vor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  tbrgot. 
Her  slighted  love  and  ruin'd  name, 
Her  oft'spriiig's  heritage  of  shame  ; 
But  she  is  in  the  grave,  where  he. 
Her  son,  thy  rival,  soon  shall  be. 
Her  broken  heart — my  sever'd  head- 
Shall  witness  for  thee  from  the  dead 
How  trusty  and  how  tender  were 
Thy  youthful  love — paternnl  care. 
"Tis  true,  that  I  have  done  thee  wrong — 

But  wrong  for  wrong — this  deem'd  thy  bride, 

The  other  victim  of  thy  pride, 
Thou  know'st  for  me  was  destined  long. 
Thou  saw'st  and  coveted'st  her  charms — 

And  with  thy  very  crime — my  birth, 

Thou  taunted'st  me— as  little  worth  ; 
\  match  ignoble  for  her  arms. 
Because,  forsooth,  I  could  not  claim 
The  lawful  heirship  of  thy  name, 
Vor  sit  on  Este's  lineal  throne  : 

Yet,  were  a  A.mv  short  summers  mine. 
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My  name  shall  more  than  Este'a  sbiii£ 

With  honours  all  my  own. 

I  had  a  sword — and  have  a  breast 

That  should  have  won  as  haught*  a  cres' 

As  ever  waved  along  the  line 

Of  all  these  sovereign  sires  of  thine. 

Not  always  knightly  spurs  are  worn 

The  brightest  by  the  better  born  ; 

And  mine  have  lanced  my  courser's  flanV 

Before  proud  chiefs  of  princely  rank, 

When  charging  to  the  cheering  cry 
Of  ♦  Este  and  of  Victory  !' 

I  will  not  plead  the  cause  o'f  crime, 
Nor  sue  thee  to  redeem  from  time 
A  few  brief  hours  or  days  that  must 
At  length  roll  o'er  my  reckless  dust ; 
Such  maddening  moments  as  my  past, 
They  could  not,  and  they  did  not,  la^t- 
Albeit  my  birth  and  name  be  base, 
And  thy  nobility  of  race 
Disdain'd  to  deck  a  thing  like  me — 
Yet  in  my  lineaments  they  trace 
Some  features  of  my  father's  face, 
And  in  my  spirit — all  of  thee. 
From  thee — this  tamelessness  of  heart— 
From  thee — nay,  wherefore  dost  thou  start  '    - 
From  thee  in  all  their  vigour  came 
My  arm  of  strength,  my  soul  of  flame — 
Thou  didst  not  give  me  life  alone, 
But  all  that  made  me  more  thine  own. 
See  what  thy  guilty  love  hath  done  I 
Repaid  thee  with  too  like  a  sou  ! 

*  Haught— haughty~"  .Iway  haught  man,  thou  art  ia- 
sultingme."  '  '    Shakspeare,'Si\c\i{iiAll. 
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1  am  no  bastard  in  my  soul, 

For  that,  like  thine,  abhorr'd  control 

And  for  my  breath,  that  hasty  boon 

Thou  gav'st  and  wilt  resume  so  soon. 

I  valued  it  no  more  than  thou, 

When  rose  thy  casque  above  thy  bron", 

And  we,  all  side  by  side,  have  striven, 

And  o'er  the  dead  our  coursers  driven  . 

The  past  is  nothing — and  at  last 

The  future  can  but  be  the  past ; 

Yet  would  1  that  I  then  had  died  : 
F.JI'  though  thou  work'dst  njy  mother's  ili- 

And  made  thy  own  my  destined  bride, 
I  feel  thou  art  njy  father  still  : 

And,  harsh  as  sounds  thy  hard  decree, 

'V.s  not  unjust,  although  from  thee. 

Begot  in  sin,  to  die  in  shame, 

My  life  begtin  and  ends  the  same  ; 

As  en'd  the  sire,  so  err'd  the  son, 

And  thou  must  punish  hoth  in  one. 

■My  crime  seems  worst  to  human  view, 

But  God  must  judge  between  us  two  !" 
XIV. 

(le  ceased — and  stood  with  folded  arms. 
On  which  the  circling  fetters  sounded  , 
And  not  an  ear  but  felt  as  wounded, 
Of  all  the  chiefs  that  there  were  rank'd, 
'vVhen  those  dull  chains  in  meetiug  clank'd 

Till  Parisina's  fatal  charms 

Again  attracted  every  eye — 

Would  she  thus  hear  him  doora'd  to  die  ' 

She  stood,  I  said,  all  pale  and  still, 

Ihe  living  cause  of  Hugo's  ill  : 

Her  eyes  unmoved,  but  full  and  wide, 

N^ct  once  had  lura'd  to  either  side— 
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Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  close, 
Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  rose, 
But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 
The  circling  white  dilated  grew — 
And  there  with  glass}'  gaze  she  stood 
As  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood  : 
But  every  now  and  then  a  tear 
So  large  and  slowly  gathered  slid 
From  the  long  dark  fringe  of  that  fair  lid, 
It  was  a  thing  to  see,  not  hear  I 
And  those  who  saw,  it  did  surprise, 
Such  drops  could  fall.from  human  eyes. 
To  speak  she  thought — the  imperfect  note 
Was  choked  wifhm  her  swelling  throat, 
Vet  seem'd  in  that  low  hollow  groan 
Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 
It  ceased — again  she  thought  to  speak, 
Then  burst  her  voice  in  one  long  shriek. 
And  to  the  earth  she  fell  like  stone 
Or  statue  from  its  base  o'erihrown, 
More  like  a  thing  (hat  ne'er  had  life,— 
A  monument  of  Azo's  wife, — 
Than  her,  that  living  guilty  thing, 
Whose  every  passion  was  a  sting, 
Which  urged  to  guilt,  but  could  not  bear 
That  guilt's  detection  and  despair. 
But  yet  she  lived — and  all  too  soon 
Recover'd  from  that  death-like  swoon- 
But  scarce  to  reason — every  Sense 
Had  been  o'erstrung  by  pangs  intense  ; 
And  each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain 
'As  bow-strings,  when  relax'd  by  rain, 
The  erring  arrow  launch  aside) 
j?cnt  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  wide— 
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The  past  a  blank,  the  future  black, 

With  glimpses  of  a  dreary  track, 

Like  lightning  on  the  desert  path, 

When  midnight  storms  are  niusterir.g  wratli 

She  fear'd— she  fell  that  something  ill 

Lay  on  her  soul,  ?o  deep  and  chill — 

That  there  was  sin  atid  shame  she  ktiew  ; 

That  some  one  was  to  die — but  who  ? 

She  had  forgotten  :^did  the  breathe  ? 

Could  this  be  still  the  earth  beneath, 

The  sky  above,  and  men  around  : 

Or  were  they  fiends  who  now  so  frown'd 

On  one,  before  whose  eyes  each  eye 

Till  then  hail  smiled  in  sympathy  r 

All  was  confu^^ed  and  undefined 

To  her  ail-jarr'd  and  xTand;  ring  mind 

A  chaos  of  wild  iiopes  and  tear? : 

And  now  in  laughter,  now  in  tears, 

But  madly  still  in  each  extreme. 

She  strove  with  that  convulsive  dream  ; 

For  so  it  seem'd  on  her  to  break  : 

Oh!  vainly  must  she  strive  to  wake  ! 

XV. 
The  Convent  bells  are  ringing, 

But  mournfully  and  slow  ; 
In  the  gray  square  turret  swingmg, 

With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro. 

Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go  ! 
Hark  I  the  hymn  is  singing — 

The  song  for  the  dead  below. 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  so  I 
For  a  departing  being's  soul 
The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knol; 
He  is  near  his  mortal  goal : 
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Kneeling  at  the  Friar's  knee  ; 

Sad  to  hear — and  piteous  to  see — 

Kneeling'  oo  the  bare  cold  ground, 

With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around- 

Aud  the  headman  with  his  bare  arm  ready, 

That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady, 

Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true — 

Since  he  set  its  edge  anew  : 

While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gather 

To  see  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  Fathev 

XVI. 
It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 
Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set, 
"Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day. 
And  mock'd  it  with  his  steadiest  ray  . 
And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 
Full  on  Hugo's  fated  head, 
As  his  last  confession  pouring 
To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 
In  penitential  holiness. 
He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  bless 
With  absolution  such  as  may 
Wipe  our  mortal  stains  away. 
That  high  sun  on  his  head  did  glisten 
As  he  there  did  bow  and  listen — 
And  the  rings  of  chestnut  hair 
Curl'd  half  down  his  neck  so  bare  ; 
But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 
Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shoue 
With  a  clear  and  ghastly  glitter — 
Oh  I  that  parting  hour  was  bitter  ! 
Even  the  stern  stood  chill'd  with  awe 
Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  law — 
Yet  they  shudder'd  as  ibey  saw. 
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The  parting  prayers  are  said  and  over 

€>f  that  false  son — and  daring  lover  ! 

His  beads  and  sin?  are  all  recounted, 

His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mounted — 

His  mantling  cloak  before  was  stripp'd, 

His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  be  clipp'd  ; 

'Tis  done — all  closely  are  they  shorn — 

The  vest  which  till  this  moment  worn^ — 

The  scarf  which  Parisina  gave — 

Must  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 

Even  that  must  now  be  thrown  aside, 

And  o'er  his  eyes  the  ktrchief  tied  ; 

But  no — that  last  indignity 

Shall  ne'er  approach  his  haughty  eye. 

All  feeiinps  seemingly  subdued, 

In  depp  disdain  were  half  renew'd, 

When  headman's  hands  prepared  to  bind 

Those  eyes  which  would  not  brook  such  blind 

As  if  they  dared  not  look  on  death. 

•*  No — yours  my  forfeit  blood  and  breath — 

These  hands  are  chain'd — but  let  me  die 

At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye — 

Strike  :" — and  as  the  word  he  said, 

Upon  the  block  he  bow'd  his  head ; 

These  the  last  accents  Hugo  spoke  : 

"  Strike," — and  flashing  fell  the  stroke — 

Roll'd  the  head — and,  gushing,  sunk 

Back  the  stein'd  and  heaving  trunk, 

In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vein 

Slaked  with  its  ensanguined  rain  ; 

His  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver. 

Convulsed  and  quick~th«n  fix  for  ever  ' 
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He  died,  as  erring  man  should  die, 

Without  display,  without  parade  ; 

Meekly  had  he  bow'd  and  pray'd, 

As  not  disdaining  priestly  aid, 
Nor  desperate  of  all  hope  on  high. 
And  while  before  the  Prior  kneeling. 
His  heart  was  wean'd  from  earthly  feeling  ; 
His  wrathful  sire — his  paramour — 
What  were  they  in  such  an  hour? 
No  more  reproach— no  more  despair  ; 
No  thought  but  heaven — no  word  but  prayer — 
Save  the  few  which  from  him  broke, 
When,  bared  to  meet'the  headman's  stroke. 
He  claira'd  to  die  with  eyes  unbound, 
His  sole  adieu  to  those  around. 

XVIH. 

Still  as  the  lips  that  closed  in  death, 

Each  gazer's  bosom  held  his  breath  ; 

But  vet,  afar,  from  man  to  man, 

A  cold,  electric  shiver  ran, 

As  down  the  deadly  blow  descended 

On  him  whose  life  and  love  thus  ended  ; 

And  with  a  hu-liing  sound  coaipresl, 

A  sigh  shrunk  back  on  every  breast  ; 

But  no  more  thrillitig  noise  rose  there, 
Beyond  the  htow  that  (o  the  block 
Pierced  through  with  forced  and  sullen  shock. 

Save  one ; — what  cleaves  the  silent  air 

So  madly  shrill — so  passing  ivild  .•' 

That,  as  a  mother's  o'er  her  child, 

Done  to  death  by  sudden  blow, 

To  the  sky  these  accents  go, 

Like  a  soul's  in  endless  wo. 
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Through  Azo's  palace-lattice  driven. 
That  horrid  voice  ascends  to  heaven 
And  every  eye  is  turned  thereon  ; 
But  sound  and  sight  alike  are  gone  ! 
It  was  a  woman's  shriek — and  ne'er 
In  madlier  accents  rose  despair; 
And  those  who  heard  it  as  it  past, 
In  mercy  wish'd  it  were  the  last. 

XIX. 

Hugo  is  fallen  ;  and,  from  that  hour, 

No  more  in  palace,  hall,  or  bower, 

Was  Parisina  heard  or  seen  . 

Her  name — as  if  she  ne'er  had  been— 

Was  banish'd  from  each  lip  and  ear. 

Like  words  of  wantonness  or  fear  : 

And  from  Prince  Azo's  voice,  by  none 

Was  mention  heard  of  wife  or  son  : 

No  tomb — no  memory  had  they  ; 

Theirs  was  unconsecratt-d  clay  ; 

At  least  the  knight's  who  died  that  day 

But  Parisina's  fate  lies  hid 

Like  dust  beneath  the  coffin  lid  : 

Whether  in  convent  she  abode. 

And  won  to  heaven  her  dreary  road, 

By  blighted  and  remorseful  yearn 

Of  scourge,  and  fast,  and  sleepless  tears  ; 

Or  if  she  fell  by  bowl  or  steel. 

For  that  dark  love  she  dared  to  feel ; 

Or  if,  upon  the  moment  smote, 

She  died  by  tortures  less  remote  ; 

Like  him  she  saw  up«n  the  block, 

With  heai  t  that  shared  the  headman's  shock, 

In  quicken'd  brokenness  that  came. 

In  pity  o'er  her  shatter'd  frame, 
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Noac  knew — and  none  can  ever  know : 
But  whatsoe'er  its  end  below, 
Her  life  began  and  closed  in  wo  !* 

*  "This  turned  out  a  calamitoug  year  for  the  people  of 
Ferrara,  for  there  occurred  a  very  tragical  event  in  the  court 
«f  their  sovereign.  Our  annale,  both  printed  and  in  manu- 
script, with  the  ftxce^)tion  of  the  unpohshed  and  neghgent 
work  of  Sardi,  and  one  other,  have  given  the  following  rela- 
tion of  it,  from  which,  however,  are  rejected  many  detail?, 
and  especially  the  narrative  of  Bandelli,  who  wrote  a  century 
afterwards,  and  who  does  not  accord  with  the  contemporary 
historians. 

By  the  above-mentioned  Stella  dell'  Assassino,  the  Marquis, 
in  the  year  14(^)5,  had  a  son  called  Ugo,  a  beautiful  and  ingo- 
nuous  youth.  Parisina  Malatesta,  second  wife  of  Niccolo, 
Tike  the  generality  of  stepmothers,  trear-edliim  with  little  kind- 
p.^gfi,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  the  Marquis,  who  regarded  him 
with  fond  partiality.  One  day  she  asked  leave  o'  her  husband 
'o  undertake  a  certain  journey,  to  which  he  consented,  but 
upon  condition  that  Ugo  should  bear  her  company :  for  he 
hoped  by  these  means  to  induce  her,  in  the  end  to  lay  aside 
fhe  obstinate  aversion  which  she  had  conceived  against  him. 
And  indeed  his  intent  was  accomplished  but  too  well,  since, 
during  the  journey,  she  not  only  divested  herself  of  a!l  her 
hatred,  but  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme.  After  their  return, 
the  Marquis  had  no  longer  any  occasion  to  renew  his  former 
reproofs.  It  happened  one  day  that  a  servant  of  the  Marquis, 
named  Zoese,  or,  as  some  call  him,  Giorgio,  passing  before 
the  apartments  of  Parisina,  saw  going  out  from  them  one  of 
her  chambermaids,  all  terrified,  and  in  tears.  Asking  the 
reason,  she  told  him  that  her  mistress,  for  some  slight  offence 
had  been  beating  her ;  and,  giving  vent  to  her  rage,  she  added, 
that  she  could  easily  be  revenged,  if  she  cho^  to  make  known 
he  criminal  familiarity  which  subsisted  betvteen  Parisina  and 
her  stepson.  The  servant  look  note  of  the  words,  and  related 
thern  to  his  master.  He  was  astounded  thereat,  but,  scarcely 
believing  his  ears,  he  assured  himself  of  the  fact,  alas!  too 
clearly,  on  the  18th  of  May,  by  looking  through  a  hole  made 
in  the  ceiling  of  his  wife's  chamber.  Instantly  he  broke  into 
1  furious  rage,  and  arrested  bAth  of  them,  together  with  Aldo- 
brandino  Rangoni,  of  Modena,  her  gentl  -man,  and  also,  as 
come  say,  two  of  the  women  of  her  chamber,  as  abettors  of 
♦his  sinful  act.  He  ordered  them  to  be  brought  to  a  hasty 
trial,  desiring  the  judges  to  pronounce  sentence  in  the  accus- 
tomed forms,  upon  the  culprits.  This  sentence  was  deaths 
Some  there  were  that  bestirred  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
delinquents,  and  amongst  others,  Ugoccion  Contrario,  who 
wa3  ail  powerful  with  Niccolo,  and  also  his  aged  and  much 
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AnJ  Azo  found  another  bride, 

And  goodly  sons  grew  by  his  side  ; 

But  none  so  lovely  and  so  brave 

As  him  who  wither'd  in  the  grave  \ 

Or  if  they  were — on  his  cold  eye 

Their  growth  but  glanced  unheeded  by, 

Or  noticed  with  a  smother'd  sigh. 

deserving  minister,  Alberto  dal  Sale.  Both  of  these,  their 
toars  flowing  down  their  cheeks,  and  upon  tiieir  knees,  im- 
plored him  for  mercy:  adducing  whatever  reasons  Ihoy  could 
suggest  for  sparing  the  otfenders,  besides  those  motives  ol 
honour  and  decency  which  might  persuade  him  to  conceal 
from  the  public  so  scandalous  a  deed.  But  his  rage  made 
him  inflexible,  and,  on  the  instant,  he  coiumuiided  that  the 
sentence  should  be  put  m  execution. 

It  was  then,  in  the  prisons  ot  the  castle,  and  exactly  in  those 
frightful  dungeons  which  are  seen  at  this  day  beneath  the 
chamber  called  the  Aurora,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lion's  tower, 
at  the  top  of  the  street  Giovecca,  that  on  the  night  of  the 
twenty-first  of  May,  were  beheaded,  first,  Ugo,  and  after 
wards  Parisina.  Zocse,  he  that  accused  her,  conducted  the 
lalter  under  his  arm  to  the  pkicc  of  punishment.  She,  all 
along,  fancied  that  she  was  to  bo  thrown  into  a  pit,  and  asked 
at  every  step,  whether  she  vvas  yet  come  to  the  spot?  She 
was  told  that  her  punishment  was  the  axe.  She  inquired  what 
was  become  of  Ugo,  and  received  for  answer  that  he  was 
already  dead  ;  at  the  which,  sighing  grievously,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Now,  then,  I  wish  not  myself  to  live  ;"  and  buing  come  to 
the  block,  she  stripped  herself,  with  her  own  hands,  of  all  her 
ornaments,  and  wrapping  a  cloth  round  her  head,  submitted 
to  the  fatal  stroke,  which  terminated  the  cruel  scfine.  The 
same  was  done  with  Rangoni,  who,  together  with  the  others, 
according  to  two  calendars  in  tlie  library  of  St.  Francesco, 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  that  convent.  Nothing  else  ii 
known  respecting  the  women. 

The  Marquis  kept  watch  the  whole  of  that  dreadful  night, 
and,  as  he  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  inquired  ot 
the  captain  of  the  casUe  if  Ugo  was  dead  yet  ?  who  answered 
him,  Yes,  He  then  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  desperate 
lamentations,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  I  that  I  too  were  dead,  since 
I  have  been  hurried  on  to  resolve  thus  against  my  own  Ugo  !' 
And  then  gnawing  with  his  teetli  a  cane  which  he  had  in  big 
hand,  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  sighs  and  in  tears, 
calling  frequently  upon  his  own  dear  Ugo,  On  the  foiJowi;)g 
8% 
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But  never  tear  his  cheek  descended, 

And  never  smile  his  brow  unbended, 

And  o'er  that  fair  broad  brow  were  wroughf 

The  intersected  lines  of  thought ; 

Those  furrows  which  the  burning  share 

Of  Sorrow  ploughs  untimely  there  ; 

Scars  of  the  lacerating  mind 

Which  the  Soul's  war  doth  leave  behind. 

He  was  past  all  mirth  or  wo : 

Nothing  more  reniaiu'd  below 

But  sleepless  nights  and  heavy  days, 

A  mmd  all  dead  to  scorn  or  praise, 

A  heart  which  shunn'd  itself— and  yet 

That  would  not  yield — nor  could  forget. 

Which  when  it  last  appear'd  to  melt, 

Intently  thought — intensely  felt : 

day,  calling  to  mind  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  pub- 
lic his  justification,  seeing  that  the  tiansaction  could  not  be 
kept  secret,  he  ordered  the  narrative  to  be  drawn  out  upon 
paper,  and  sent  it  to  all  the  courts  of  Italy. 

On  receiving  this  advice,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Francesco 
Foscari,  gave  orders,  but  without  ptiblishing  his  reasons,  that 
stop  should  be  put  to  the  preparations  for  a  tournament, 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  city  of  Padua,  was  about  to  take  place,  in  tl»e  square  of  St. 
Mark,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  advancement  to  the  ducal  chair. 
The  Marquis,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  already  done,  from 
some  unaccountable  burst  of  vengeance,  commanded  that  as 
many  of  the  married  women  as  were  well  known  to  him  to 
be  faithless,  Uke  his  Parisina,  should,  like  her,  be  beheaded. 
Amongst  others,  Barberina,  or,  as  some  call  her,  Laodamia 
Bomei,  wife  of  tho  court  judge,  underwent  this  sentence  at 
the  usual  place  of  execution,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  quarter  of 
St.  Giacomo,  opposite  the  present  fortress,  beyond  St.  Paul's. 
It  cannot  be  told  how  strange  appeared  this  proceeding  in  a 
prince,  who,  considering  his  own  disposition,  ought,  as  it 
seemed,  to  have  been  in  such  cases  most  indulgent. 

Some,  however,  there  were,  who  did  not  fail  to  commrmd 
him."* 

"  Frizzi—History  of  Ferrara, 
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The  deepest  ice  which  ever  froze 

Can  only  o'er  the  surface  close — 

The  living  streana  lies  quick  below, 

And  flows — and  cannot  cease  to  flow. 

Slill  was  his  seal'd-up  bosom  haunted 

By  thoughts  which  nature  hath  implanted  \ 

Too  deeply  rooted  thence  to  vanish, 

Howe'er  our  stifled  tears  we  banish  ; 

When  struggling  as  they  rise  to  start, 

We  check  those  waters  of  the  heart, 

They  are  not  dried — (hose  tears  unshed 

But  flow  back  to  the  fountain-head. 

And  resting  in  their  spring  more  pure, 

Forever  in  its  depth  endure, 

Unseen,  unwept,  but  uncongeal'd, 

And  cherish'd  most  where  least  reveal'd. 

With  inward  starts  of  feeluig  left, 

To  throb  o'er  those  of  life  bereft  \ 

Without  the  power  to  fill  again 

The  desert  gap  which  made  his  pain  ; 

Without  the  hope  to  meet  them  where 

United  souls  shall  gladness  share. 

With  all  the  consciousness  that  he 

Had  only  pass'd  a  just  decree  ; 

That  they  had  wrought  their  doom  of  ill  ; 

Yet  Azo's  age  was  wretched  still. 

The  tainted  branches  of  the  tree, 
If  lopp'd  with  care,  a  strength  may  give, 
By  which  the  rest  shall  bloom  and  live 

All  greenly  fresh  and  wildly  free  : 

But  if  the  Hghtning,  in  its  wrath, 

The  waving  boughs  with  fury  scathe. 

The  massy  trunk  the  ruin  feels, 

And  never  more  a  leaf  reveals. 
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Rosalind.  Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller:  Look, 
you  lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits;  disable  all  the  bene- 
fits of  your  own  country  ;  be  out  of  love  with  your  Na- 
tivity, and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  coun- 
tenance you  are  ;  or  1  will  scarce  think  that  you  have 
swam  in  a  Gondola. — As  You  Like  it,  Act  IV.  Sc.  I. 

Annotation  of  the  Commentators. 
That  is,  been  at  Venice,  which  wag  much  visited  by 
the  young  English  gentlemen  of  those  times,  and  was 
then  what  Paris  is  now — the  seat  of  all  dissoluteuess. 
-S.  A. 

I. 
'Ti8  known,  at  least  it  should  be,  that  throughout 

All  countries  of  the  Catholic  pei-suasion, 
f^ome  weeks  before  Shrove  Tuesday  comes  about, 

The  people  take  their  fill  of  recreation, 
\nd  buy  repentance,  ere  they  grow  devout. 

However  high  their  rank  or  low  their  station, 
With  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking,  masquing. 
And  other  things  which  may  be  had  for  asking. 

II. 
The  moment  night  with  dusky  mantle  covers 

The  skies  (and  the  more  duskily  the  belter). 
The  time  less  liked  b)  husbands  than  by  lovers 

Begins,  and  prudery  flings  aside  her  fetter  ; 
\nd  gayety  on  restless  tiptoe  hovers, 

Giggling  with  all  the  gallants  who  beset  her  ; 
\nd  there  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  humming, 
Guitars,  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming. 
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III. 

Aud  there  are  dresses  splendid  but  fantastical, 
Masks  of  all  times  aud  nations,  Turks  and  Jews, 

And  harlequins  and  clowns,  with  feats  gymnastical, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Yankee-doodles,  and  Hindoos  ; 

All  kinds  of  dress,  except  the  ecclesiastical, 
All  people,  as  their  fancies  hit,  may  choose, 

But  no  one  iu  these  parts  may  quiz  the  clergy, 

Therefore  take  heed,  ye  Freethinkers !  I  charge  ye. 

IV. 

You'd  better  walk  about  begirt  with  briers. 

Instead  of  coat  and  smallclothes,  than  put  on 
A  single  slitch  reflecting  upon  friars. 

Although  you  swore  it  only  was  in  fun  ; 
They'd  haul  you  o'er  the  coals,  and  stir  the  fires 

Of  Phlegethon  with  every  mother's  son, 
Nor  say  one  mass  to  cool  the  cauldron's  bubble 
That  boil'd  your  bones,  unless  you  paid  them  double, 

V. 
But  saving  this,  you  may  put  on  whatever 

You  like  by  way  of  doublet,  cape,  or  cloak, 
Such  as  in  Monraouth-street,  or  in  Rag  Fair, 

Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  joke  ; 
And  even  in  Italy  such  places  are 

With  prettier  names  in  softer  accents  spoke, 
For  bating  Covent  Garden,  I  can  hit  on 
No  place  that's  call'd  '*  Piazza''  in  Great  Britain. 

VI. 
This  feast  is  named  the  Carnival,  which  being 

Interpreted,  implies  "  farewell  to  flesh." 
So  call'd,  because  the  name  and  thing  agreeing, 

Through  Lent  they  live  on  fish  both  salt  and  fresh 
But  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  much  glee  in, 

Is  more  than  I  can  tell,  although  I  guess 
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'Tis  a3  we  take  a  glass  with  friends  at  parting. 
In  the  stage-coach  or  packet,  just  at  starting. 

VII. 
And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes, 

And  solid  meats,  and  highly  spiced  ragouts, 
To  live  for  forty  days  on  ill-dress'd  fishes, 

Because  they  have  no  sauces  to  their  stews, 
A  thing  which  causas  many  "  poohs"  and  '•  pishes," 

And  several  oaths  (which  would  not  suit  the  Muse), 
From  travellers  accustom'd  from  a  boy 
To  eat  their  salmon,  at  the  least,  with  soy  ; 

VIII. 
And  therefore  humbly  I  would  recommend 

"  The  curious  in  fish  sauce,"  before  they  cros? 
The  sea,  to  bid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  friend, 

Walk  or  ride  to  the  Strand,  arid  buy  in  gross 
(Or  if  set  out  beforehand,  these  may  send 

By  any  means  least  liable  to  loss). 
Ketchup,  Soy,  Chili-vinegar,  and  Harvey, 
Or,  by  the  Lord  !  a  Lent  will  well  nigh  starve  ye  . 

IX. 
That  is  to  say,  if  your  religion's  Roman, 

And  you  at  Rome  would  do  as  Romans  do. 
According  to  the  proverb, — although  no  man, 

If  foreign,  is  obliged  to  fast;  and  you, 
If  protestant,  or  sickly,  or  a  woman. 

Would  rather  dine  in  sin  on  a  ragout — 
Dine,  and  be  d — d  !  I  dont  mean  to  be  coarse, 
But  that's  the  penalty,  to  say  no  worse. 

X. 
Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 

Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore, 
For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball, 
And  masque,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  and  more 
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Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 

Veuice  the  btlle  from  every  city  bore, 
And  at  the  moment  when  I  fix  my  story, 
That  sea-born  city  was  in  all  her  glory. 

XI. 
They've  pretty  faces,  yet,  those  same  Venetians, 

Black  eyes,  arch'd  brows,  and  sweet  expressions  still, 
Such  as  of  old  were  copied  rrom  the  Grecians, 

in  ancient  arts  by  moderns  mimick'd  ill; 
And  like  so  many  Veuuses  of  Titian's 

(The  best's  at  Florence — bee  it,  if  ye  will,) 
They  look  when  leaning  over  the  balcony, 
Or  slepp'd  from  out  a  picture  by  Giorgioue, 

xn. 

Whose  tints  are  truth  and  beauty  at  their  best, 

And  when  you  to  Manfrini's  palace  go, 
That  picture  (howsoever  fine  the  rest) 

Is  loveliest  to  Hiy  mind  ol  all  the  show; 
It  may  perhaps  be  also  lo  yovr  zest, 

And  that's  the  cau!<e  1  t  hyme  upon  it  so, 
'Tis  but  a  portrait  of  his  son,  and  wife, 
And  self;  but  suc/t  a  worriiin  !  love  m  life  I 

Xlll. 
Love  in  full  life  and  length,  not  love  ideal, 

No,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name, 
But  something  better  still,  so  very  real, 

That  the  sweet  model  must  have  been  the  same  ; 
A  thing  that  you  would  purchase,  beg,  or  steal, 

Wer't  not  impossible,  besides  a  shame  : 
The  face  recalls  some  face,  as  'twere  with  pain, 
You  once  have  seen,  but  ne'er  will  see  again  ; 

XIV. 
One  of  those  forms  which  flit  by  us,  when  we 

Are  young,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  every  face ; 
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And,  Oh  !  the  loveliness  at  times  we  see 

In  momentary  gliding,  the  soft  grace, 
The  youth,  the  bloom,  the  beauty  which  agree, 

In  many  a  nameless  being  we  retrace, 
Whose  course  and  home  we  know  not,  nor  shall  know. 
Like  the  lost  Pleiad*  seen  no  more  below. 

XV. 
I  said  that  like  a  picture  by  Giorgione 

Venetian  women  were,  and  so  they  are, 
Particularly  seen  from  a  balcony, 

(For  beauty's  sometimes  best  set  off  afar) 
And  there,  just  like  a  heroine  of  Goldoni, 

They  peep  from  out  the  blind,  or  o'er  the  bar  ; 
And,  truth  to  say,  they're  mostly  very  pretty, 
And  rather  like  to  show  it,  more's  the  pity  ! 

XVI. 
For  glances  beget  ogles,  ogles  sighs, 

Sighs  wishes,  wishes  words,  and  words  a  letter, 
Which  flies  on  wings  of  light-heeled  Mercuries, 

Who  do  such  things  because  they  know  no  better  ; 
And  then,  God  knows,  what  mischief  may  arise. 

When  love  links  two  }oung  people  in  one  fetter, 
Vile  assignations,  and  adulterous  beds. 
Elopements,  broken  vows,  and  hearts,  and  head?. 

XVII. 
Shakspeare  described  the  sex  in  Desdemona 

As  very  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame, 
And  to  this  day  from  Venice  to  Verona 

Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same, 
Except  that  since  thO'Je  times  was  never  known  a 

Husband  whom  mere  suspicion  could  inflame 
To  sutfocate  a  wife  no  more  than  twenty, 
Because  she  had  a  "cavalier  servente." 

*  "  Q,uae  septem  dici  sez  tamen  esse  solcnt."    Ovid. 

Vol.  II.  9 
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xviir. 

Their  jealousy  (if  they  are  ever  jealous) 

Is  of  a  fair  complexion  altogether, 
Not  like  that  sooty  devil  of  Othello's 

Which  smothers  women  in  a  bed  of  feather. 
But  worthier  of  these  much  more  jolly  fellows, 

When  weary  of  the  matrimonial  tether 
His  head  for  such  a  wife  no  mortal  bothers, 
But  takes  at  once  another,  or  another's. 

XIX. 
Did'st  ever  see  a  gondola  ?     For  fear 

You  should  not,  I'll  describe  it  you  exactly 
'Tis  a  long  cover'd  boat,  that's  common  here. 

Carved  at  the  prow,  built  light,  but  compactly 
Row'd  by  two  rowers,  each  called  "  Gondolier^" 

It  glides  along  the  water  looking  blackly, 
Just  like  a  coffin  clapt  in  a  canoe. 
Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  do 

XX. 
And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go, 

AiJd  under  the  Rialto  shoot  along. 
By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow, 

And  round  the  theatres,  a  sable  throng, 
They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  wo. 

But  not  to  them  do  woful  things  belong, 
For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fun, 
Like  mourning  coaches  when  the  funeral's  done, 

XXI. 
But  to  my  story. — 'Twas  some  years  ago, 

It  may  be  thirty,  forty,  more  or  less, 
The  carnival  was  at  its  height,  and  so 

Were  all  kinds  of  buffoonery  and  dress  ; 
A  certain  lady  went  to  see  the  show. 

Her  real  name  I  know  not,  nor  can  gues«. 
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And  so  we'll  call  her  Laura,  if  you  please, 
Because  it  slips  into  my  verse  with  ease. 

XXII. 
She  was  not  old,  nor  young-,  nor  at  the  years 

Which  certain  people  call  a  "  certain  age," 
Which  yet  the  most  uncertain  age  appears, 

Because  I  never  heard,  nor  could  engage 
A  person  yet  by  prayers,  or  bribes,  or  tears. 

To  name,  define  by  speech,  or  write  on  page, 
The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word, — 
Which  surely  is  exceedingly  absurd. 

XXHI. 
Laura  was  blooming  still,  had  made  the  best 

Of  time,  and  time  returned  the  compliment, 
And  treated  her  genteelly,  so  that,  drest, 

She  look'd  extremely  well  where'er  she  went 
A  pretty  woman  is  a  welcome  guest. 

And  Laura's  brow  a  frown  had  rarely  bent, 
Indeed  she  shone  all  smiles,  and  seem'd  to  flatlei 
Mankind  with  her  black  eyes  for  looking  at  her. 

XXIV. 
She  was  a  married  woman  ;  'tis  convenient, 

Because  in  Christian  countries  'tis  a  rule 
To  view  their  little  slips  with  eyes  more  lenient ; 

Whereas,  if  single  ladies  play  the  fool, 
(Unless  within  the  period  intervenient, 

A  well-timed  wedding  makes  the  scandal  cool, 
I  don't  know  how  they  ever  can  get  over  if, 
Except  they  manage  never  to  discover  it. 

XXV. 
Her  husband  sail'd  upon  the  Adriatic, 

And  made  some  voyages,  too,  in  other  sea*. 
And  when  he  lay  in  quarantine  for  pratique, 

(.\  forty  days'  precaution  'gainst  disease/ 
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His  wife  would  mount,  at  times,  her  highest  attic, 

For  thence  she  could  discern  the  ship  with  ease  ;] 
He  was  a  merchant  trading  to  Aleppo, 
His  name  Guiseppe,  called  more  briefly,  Beppo.* 

XXVI. 
He  was  a  man  as  dusky  as  a  Spaniard, 

Sunburnt  with  travel,  yet  a  portly  figure  ; 
Though  coloar'd,  as  it  were,  within  a  tanyard. 

He  was  a  person  both  of  sense  and  vigour — 
A  better  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yard  : 

And  she,  although  her  manners  showM  no  rigour, 
Was  deem'd  a  woman  of  the  strictest  principle, 
So  much  as  to  be  thought  almost  invincible. 

XXVII. 
But  several  years  elapsed  since  they  had  met, 

Some  people  thought  the  ship  was  lost,  and  some 
That  he  had  somehow  blunder'd  into  debt, 

And  did  not  like  the  thoughts  of  steering  home  ; 
And  there  were  several  oflfer'd  an/  bet. 

Or  that  he  would,  or  that  he  would  not  come, 
For  most  men  (till  by  losing  render'd  ?ager) 
VS^ill  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wager. 

xxvni. 

'Tis  said  that  their  last  parting  was  pathetic, 

A*  partings  often  are,  or  ought  to  be. 
And  their  presentiment  was  quite  prophetic 

That  they  should  never  more  each  other  see, 
(A  sort  of  morbid  feeling,  half  poetic. 

Which  I  have  known  occur  in  two  or  three) 
When  kneeling  on  the  shore  upon  her  sad  knee. 
He  left  this  Adriatic  Ariadne. 

xxix. 

And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a  little. 
And  thought  of  wearing  weeds,  as  well  she  might ; 
*  Beppo  is  tho  Joe  of  the  Italian  Joseph. 
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i>he  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual, 

And  could  not  sleep  with  ease  alone  at  night ; 
She  deem'd  the  windoiv-frames  and  shutters  brittle 

Against  a  daring  house-breaker  or  sprite, 
And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 
"With  a  vice-husband,  cMeJii/  to  protect  her. 

XXX. 
She  chose,  (and  what  is  there  they  will  not  choose, 

If  only  you  will  but  oppose  their  choice  ?) 
Till  Beppo  should  return  from  his  long  cruise, 

And  bid  once  ujore  her  faithful  heart  rejoice, 
A  man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse — 

A  coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice  ; 
A  count  of  wealth  they  said,  as  well  as  quality, 
And  in  his  pleasures  of  great  liberality. 

XXXI. 

And  then  he  was  a  count,  and  then  he  knew 
Music,  and  dancing,  fiddling,  French  and  Tuscan  , 

The  last  not  easy,  be  it  known  to  you. 
For  few  Italians  speak  the  right  Etruscan. 

He  was  a  critic  upon  operas,  too. 

And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin  : 

And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 

Song,  scene,  or  air,  when  he  cried  "  seccatura," 

XXXII. 

His  "  bravo"  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 
Husli'd  '*  academie,"  sigh'd  in  silent  awe  ; 

The  tiddlers  trembled  as  he  look'd  around, 
For  fear  of  some  false  note's  detected  flaw. 

The  "  prima  donna's"  tuneful  heart  would  bound ; 
Dreading  the  deep  damnation  of  his  "  bah !'' 

Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto, 

Wish'd  him  five  fathom  under  the  Rialto. 
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XXXIII. 

He  patronised  (he  Improvisator!, 

Nay,  could  himself  extemporize  some  stanzas, 
Wrote  rhymes,  sang  songs,  could  also  tell  a  story, 

Sold  pictures,  and  was  skilful  in  the  dance  as 
Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  glory 

Must  surely  yield  (he  palm  to  that  which  France  has ; 
In  shoi't,  he  was  a  perfect  cavaliero, 
And  to  his  very  valet  seem'd  a  hero. 

XXXIV. 
Then  he  was  faithful,  too,  as  well  as  amorous  ; 

So  that  no  sort  of  female  could  complain, 
Although  they're  now  and  then  a  little  clamorous, 

He  never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain  ; 
His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamour  us. 

Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain. 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school, 
Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they  cool. 

XXXV. 
Xo  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  turn 

A  female  head,  however  sage  and  steady — 
With  scarce  a  hope  that  Beppo  could  return, 

In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  he 
Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  showed  the  least  concern, 

And  she  had  waited  several  years  already  ; 
And  really  if  a  man  won't  let  us  know 
That  he's  alive,  he's  dead,  or  should  be  so. 

XXXVI. 
Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman 

(Although,  God  knows,  it  is  a  grievous  sin,) 
'Tis,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  have  two  men  ; 

I  can't  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom  in, 
But  "  Cavalier  Serventes"  arc  quite  common, 

And  no  one  notices,  nor  cares  a  pin  ; 
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And  we  may  call  this  (not  to  say  the  worst) 
A  second  marriage  which  corrupts  the^rs^ 

XXXVII. 
The  word  was  formerly  a  "  Cicisbeo," 

But  that  is  now  grown  vulgar  and  indecent ; 
The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a  "  Coriejo,''''* 

For  the  same  mode  subsists  in  Spain,  though  recent  • 
In  short  it  reaches  from  the  Po  to  Teio, 

And  may  perhaps  at  least  be  o'er  the  sea  sent. 
But  heaven  preserve  Old  England  from  such  courses  '■ 
Or  what  becomes  of  damajre  and  divorces  .'* 

XXXVIII. 

However,  I  still  think,  with  all  due  deference 

To  the  fair  single  part  of  the  Creation, 
That  married  ladies  should  preserve  the  preference 

Id  tete-h-tete  or  ^euevA\  conversation — 
And  this  I  say  without  peculiar  reference 

To  England,  France,  or  anj  other  nation — 
Because  (hey  know  the  world,  and  are  at  ease, 
knd  being  natural,  naturallv  please. 

XXXIX. 
'Tis  true  your  budding  Miss  is  very  charming. 

But  shy  and  awkward  at  first  corning  out, 
So  much  alarm'd,  that  she  is  quite  alarming. 

All  Giggle,  Blush  ; — half  Fertness,  and  half  Pout  . 
And  glancing  at  Mamma,  for  fear  there's  harm  in 

What  you,  she,  it,  or  they,  niay  be  about, 
The  nursery  still  lisps  out  in  all  they  utter — 
Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and  butter. 

XL. 
But  "  Cavalier  Servente"  is  the  pbrase 

Used  in  politest  circles  to  express 

*  "  Cortejo"  is  pronounced  "  CorteAo,"  with  an  aspirate, 
according  to  the  Arabesque  guttural.  It  means  what  there 
IS  as  yet  no  precise  name  for  in  England,  though  the  practice 
:^  23  common  as  in  any  tramontane  country  whc  •:ver. 
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This  supernumerary  slave,  who  stajs 

Close  to  the  lady  as  a  part  of  dress, 
Her  word  the  only  law  which  he  obeys. 

He  is  no  sinecure,  as  you  may  i^uesa  ; 
Coach,  servant?,  gondola,  he  goes  to  call, 
And  carries  fan,  and  tippet,  gloves,  and  shawl 

XLI. 

With  all  its  sinful  doings,  f  must  say, 
That  Italy's  a  pleasant  place  to  me, 
Who  love  to  see  the  Sun  shine  every  day. 

And  vines. (not  nail'd  to  walls)  from  tree  (o  tree 
Festoon'd  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play, 

Or  melodrame,  which  people  flock  to  see, 
When  the  first  act  is  ended  hy  a  dance 
In  vineyards  copied  from  the  south  of  France. 

XUI. 
I  like  on  Autumn  evenings  to  ride  out, 

Without  being  forced- to  bid  ray  groom  be  surt- 
My  cloak  is  routsd  his  middle  strapp'd  about, 
Because  the  skies  are  not  the  most  secure ; 
1  know  too  that,  if  stopp'd  upon  my  route, 

Where  the  green  alleys  windingly  allure, 
Reeling  with  grapes  red  wagons  choke  the  way,— 
In  England  'twould  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray. 

XLin. 
I  also  like  to  dine  on  becaficas, 

To  see  the  Sun  set,  sure  he'll  rise  to-morrow, 
Not  through  a  misty  morning  twmkling  weak  aa 
A  drunken  man's  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sorrow, 
But  with  all  Heaven  t'  himself ;  that  day  will  break  a- 

Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forced  to  borrow 
That  sort  of  farthing  candle  light  which  glimmer.= 
Where  reeking  London's  siuoky  caldron  simmers. 
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XLIV. 

I  love  (he  language,  Ihalsoft  bastard  Latin, 

Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  mouth, 
And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin, 

With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  South, 
And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 

That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth, 
Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting  guttural, 
"Which  we're  obliged  to  hi-^^s,  and  spit,  and  sputter  all. 

XLV. 
I  like  the  women  (oo  (forgive  my  folly), 

From  the  rich  peasant-cheek  of  ruddy  bronze, 
And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a  volley 

Of  rays  that  say  a  thousand  things  at  once. 
To  the  high  daraa's  brow,  more  melancholy. 

But  clear,  and  with  a  wild  and  liquid  glance, 
Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes, 
Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies. 

XLVL 
Eve  of  the  land  which  still  is  Paradise  ! 

Italian  beauty  !  didsithou  not  inspire 
Raphael,*  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  vies 

With  all  we  know  of  heaien,  or  can  desire. 
In  what  he  hath  bequeathed  us  ? — ia  what  guise, 

Though  flashing  from  the  fervour  of  the  lyre. 
Would  words  describe  thy  past  and  present  glow, 
While  yet  Canova  can  create  below  ?f 

*  For  the  received  accounts  of  the  cause  of  Raphael's 
death,  see  his  Lives. 

t  In  talking  thus,  the  writer,  more  especially 
Of  women,  would  be  understood  to  bay, 
IIo  spettks  as  a  spectator,  not  officially, 
And  always,  reader,  in  a  modest  way  ; 
Perhaps,  too,  in  no  very  gieat  degree  shall  he 

Appear  to  have  olfended  in  this  lay. 
Since,  as  ail  know,  without  the  sc.x,  our  sonneta 
Would  seera  unfinish'd  hke  their  untrim'd  bonnets. 

(Signed)    Printer's  Devil- 
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XL  VII. 

"  England  !  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still/' 
I  said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it ; 

I  like  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  fill ; 
I  like  the  government  (bat  that  is  not  it ;) 

1  like  the  freed  lira  of  the  press  and  quill ; 
I  like  the  Habeas  Corpus  (when  we've  got  it ; 

i  like  a  parliamentary  debate, 

Particularly  when  'tis  not  too  late  ; 

XLviir. 

{  like  the  taxes,  when  they're  not  too  many  : 

I  like  a  seacoal  fire,  when  not  too  dear; 
I  like  a  beef-steak,  too,  as  well  as  any  ; 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer  ; 
r  like  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy, 

That  is,  1  like  two  months  of  every  year. 
And  so  God  save  the  Regent,  Church,  and  King  ! 
Which  means  that  I  like  all  and  every  thing. 

XLIX. 
Our  standing  army,  and  disbanded  seamen, 

Poor's  rate.  Reform,  rny  own,  the  nation's  debt. 
Our  little  riots  just  to  show  we  are  free  men, 

Our  trifling  bankruptcies  in  the  Gazette, 
Our  cloudy  climate,  and  our  chilly  women, 

All  these  I  can  forgive,  and  those  forget. 
And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories, 
And  wish  they  were  not  owing  to  the  Tories. 

L. 
But  to  my  tale  of  Laura, — for  I  find 

Digression  is  a  sin,  that  by  degrees 
necoraes  exceeding  tedious  to  my  mind, 

And,  therefore,  may  the  reader  too  displease 
The  gentle  reader,  who  may  wax  unkind, 

And  caring  little  for  the  author's  ease, 
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Insist  OD  knowing  what  be  nneans,  a  hard 
And  hapless  situatic^  for  a  bard. 

LI. 
Oh  that  I  had  the  art  of  easy  writing 

What  should  be  easy  reading  !  could  I  scale 
Parnassus,  where  the  Muses  sit  inditing 

Those  pretty  poems  never  known  to  fail, 
How  quickly  would  I  print  (the  world  delighting) 

A  Grecian,  Syrian,  or  Assyrian  tale  ; 
And  sell  you,  mix'd  with  western  sentimentalism, 
Some  sampies  of  the  fine<it  Orientalism. 

LI  I. 
But  I  am  but  a  nameless  sort  of  person, 

(A  broken  Dandy  lately  on  my  travels,) 
And  take  for  rhj'me,  to  hook  my  rambling  verse  on, 

The  first  that  Walker's  Lexicon  unravels, 
And  when  I  can't  find  that,  I  put  a  worse  on, 

Not  raring  as  I  ought  for  critics'  cavils  ; 
I've  half  a  mind  to  tuinlile  down  to  prose, 
But  verse  is  more  in  fashion — so  here  goes. 

LIII. 
The  Count  and  Laura  made  their  new  arrangement, 

Which  lasted,  as  arrangements  sometimes  do, 
For  half  a  dozen  year?  without  estrangement; 

They  had  their  little  dififerences,  too; 
Those  jealous  whiffs,  which  never  any  change  meant  . 

In  such  affairs  there  probably  are  few 
Who  have  not  had  this  pouting  sort  of  isquabble, 
From  sinners  of  high  station  to  the  rabble. 

LIV. 
But  on  the  whole,  they  were  a  happv  pair, 

As  happy  as  unlawful  love  could  make  them  ; 
The  gentleman  was  fond,  the  lady  fair,  [them 

Their  chains  so  slight,  'twas  not  worth  while  to  break 
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The  world  beheld  them  with  indulgent  air; 

The  pious  oalj  wish'd  "  the  dovil  take  them  I" 
He  look  them  not ;  he  ver}  often  waits, 
And  leaves  old  sinners  to  be  young  ones'  baits. 

LV. 
But  they  were  young  :  Oh  I  what  without  our  youth 

Would  love  be  I  What  would  youth  be  without  love  I 
Youth  lends  ii  joy,  and  sweetness,  vigour,  truth, 

Heart,  soul,  Euid  all  that  seems  as  from  above  ; 
But,  languishing  with  years,  it  grows  uncouth — 

One  of  few  things  experiehce  don't  improve, 
Which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  old  fellows 
Are  always  so  prepsaterously  jealous. 

LVI. 
It  was  the  Carnival,  as  I  have  said 

Some  six  and  thirty  stanzas  back,  and  so 
Laura  the  usual  preparations  Uiade, 

Which  you  do  when  your  mind's  made  up  to  go 
To-night  to  iVlrs.  Boehm's  masquerade, 

Spectator,  or  partaker  m  the  show  ; 
The  only  difference  known  between  the  cases 
Is — here,  we  have  six  weeks  of  "  varuish'd  faces." 

LVII. 
Laura,  when  drest,  was  (as  I  sang  before) 

A  pretty  woman  as  was  ever  seen, 
Fresh  as  the  Angel  o'er  a  new  inn-door. 

Or  frontispiece  of  a  new  Magazine, 
With  all  the  fashions  which  the  last  month  wore, 

Colour'd,  and  silver  paper  leaved  between 
That  and  the  title-page,  for  fear  the  press 
Should  soil  with  parts  of  speech  the  parts  of  dress. 

LVI  a. 
They  went  to  the  Ridotto ;— 'tis  a  hall 

Where  people  dance,  and  sup,  and  dauce  again  : 
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(s  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a  masqued  ball, 

But  that's  ot  no  importance  to  ray  strain  ; 
Fis  (on  a  smaller  scale)  like  our  Vauxhall, 

Excepting:  that  it  can't  be  spoilt  by  rain  : 
"be  company  is  "  mix'd"  (the  phrase  f  quote  i?, 
•  s  much  as  saying,  they're  below  your  notice)  ; 

LIX. 
or  a  "  mixt  company"  implies  that,  save 

Yourself  and  friends,  and  half  a  hundred  more, 
Vhom  you  may  bow  to  without  looking  grave. 

The  rest  are  but  a  vulgar  set,  the  bore 
•f  public  places,  where  they  basely  brave 

The  fashionable  stare  of  twenty  score 
•f  well-bred  persons,  called  "  the  World  ;''^  but  I, 
llhough  1  know  them,  really  don't  know  why. 

LX. 
'his  is  the  case  in  England  ;   at  least  wag 

During  the  dynasty  of  Dandies,  now 
erchance  succeeded  by  some  other  class 

Of  imitated  imitators  : — how 

reparably  soon  decline,  alas  I 

The  demagogues  of  fashion  :  all  below 

frail ;  how  easily  the  world  is  lost 
y  love,  or  war,  and  now  and  then  by  frost  I 

LXI. 
rush'd  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor. 

Who  knock'd  his  army  down  with  icy  hammer. 

opp'd  by  the  elements,  like  a  whaler,  or 

A  blundering  novice  in  his  new  French  grammar  ; 

ood  cause  had  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war, 

And  as  for  Fortune — but  I  dare  not  d— n  her, 

ecause,  were  I  to  ponder  to  infinity, 

be  more  I  should  believe  in  her  divinity. 
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Lxir. 

She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  yet, 

She  gives  us  luck  in  lotteries,  love,  and  marriage 
I  cannot  say  that  she's  done  much  for  me  yet ; 

Nor  that  I  mean  her  bounties  to  disparage, 
We've  not  yet  closed  accounts,  and  we  shall  see  yet 

How  much  she'll  make  amends  for  past  miscarriage^ 
Meantime  the  goddess  I'll  no  more  importune, 
Unless  to  thank  her  when  she's  made  mv  fortune. 

LXIII. 
To  turn, — and  to  return  ; — the  devil  take  it ! 

This  story  slips  for  ever  through  my  fingers, 
Because,  just  as  the  stanza  hkes  to  make  it. 

It  needs  must  be — and  so  it  rather  lingers  ; 
This  form  of  verse  began,  1  can't  well  break  it, 

But  must  keep  time  and  tune  like  public  singers 
But  if  I  once  get  through  my  present  measure, 
I'll  take  another  when  I'm  next  at  leisure. 

LXIV. 
They  went  to  Ridotto  ('tis  a  place 

To  which  I  mean  to  go  myself  to-morrow, 
Just  to  divert  my  thoughts  a  little  space, 

Because  I'm  rather  hippish,  and  may  borrow 
Some  spirits,  guessmg  at  what  kind  of  face 

May  lurk  beneath  each  mask,  and  as  my  sorrow 
Slackens  its  pace  sometimes,  I'll  make  or  find, 
Something  shall  leave  it  half  an  hour  behind). 

LXV. 
Now  Laura  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd, 

Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her  lips  : 
To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud  ; 

To  some  she  curtsies  and  to  some  she  dips. 
Complains  of  warmth,  and  this  complaint  avow'd. 

Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  she  sips ; 
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She  then  surveys,  condemns,  but  pities  still 
Her  dearest  friends  for  being  drest  so  ill. 

LXVI. 
One  has  false  ourls,  another  too  much  paint, 

A  third — where  did  she  buy  that  frightful  turban  .' 
A  fourth's  90  pale  she  fears  she's  going  to  faint, 

A  fifth's  look's  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and  suburban, 
A  sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a  yellow  taint, 

A  seventh's  thin  muslin  surely  will  be  her  bane, 
And  lo  !  an  eighth  appears, — "  I'll  see  no  more  I" 
For  fear,  like  Banquo's  kings,  they  reach  a  score. 

LXVII. 
Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  at  others  gazing, 

Others  were  levelling  their  looks  at  her  ; 
She  heard  the  men's  half-whisper'd  mode  of  praisinL, 

And,  till  'twas  done,  determined  not  to  stir  ; 
The  women  only  thought  it  quite  amazing 

That  at  her  time  of  life  so  many  were 
Admirers  still, — but  men  are  so  debased. 
Those  brazen  creatures  always  suit  their  tasle. 

LXVIII. 
For  my  part,  now,  I  ne'er  could  understand 

Why  naughty  women but  I  won't  discuss 

A  thing  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  land, 

I  only  don't  see  why  it  should  be  thus  ; 
And  if  1  were  but  in  a  gown  and  band, 

Just  to  entitle  me  to  make  a  fuss, 
I'd  preach  on  this  till  Wilberforce  and  Romilly 
Should  quote  in  their  next  speeches  from  ray  homily 

LXIX. 
While  Laura  thus  was  s€en  and  seeing,  smiling. 

Talking,  she  knew  not  why  and  cared  not  what, 
50  that  her  female  fntends,  v/ith  envy  broiling, 

Beheld  her  airs  and  triumph,  and  all  that ; 
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And  well  drest  males  still  kept  before  her  filing, 

And  passing  bow'd  and  mingled  with  her  chat ; 
More  than  the  rest  one  person  seem'd  to  stare 
With  pertinacity  that's  rather  rare. 

LXX 
He  was  a  Turk,  the  colour  of  mahogany  ; 

And  Laura  saw  him,  and  at  first  was  glad, 
Because  the  Turks  so  much  admjre  philogyny. 

Although  the  usage  of  their  wives  is  sad  ; 
"Tis  said  they  use  no  better  than  a  dog  any 

Poor  woman  whom  they  purchase  like  a  pad  : 
They  have  a  number,  though  they  ne'er  exhrbit  'em. 
Four  wives  by  lavv,  and  concubines  "ad  libitum." 

LXXI. 
They  lock  them  up,  and  veil  and  guard  them  daily, 

They  scarcely  can  behold  their  male  relations, 
So  that  their  moments,  do  not  pass  so  gayly 

As  is  supposed  the  case  with  northern  nations; 
Confinement  too,  must  make  them  look  quite  palely  : 

And  as  the  Turks  abhor  long  conversations, 
Their  days  are  either  past  in  doing  nothing, 
Or  bathing,  nursing,  making  love,  and  clothing. 

LXXII. 
They  cannot  read,  and  so  don't  lisp  in  criticism  ; 

INor  write,  and  so,  they  don't  aftect  the  muse : 
Were  never  caught  in  epigram  or  witticism ; 

Have  no  romances,  sermons,  plays,  reviews, — 
In  harams  learning  soon  would  make  a  pretty  schism  ' 

But  luckily  these  beauties  are  no  "  blues," 
No  bustling-  Botherbys  have  they  to  show  'em 
••  That  charming  passage  in  tfaf  last  new  poem.'' 

LXXI  II. 
No  solemn,  antique  gentleman  of  rhyme, 

Who  have  angled  all  his  life  for  fame, 
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And  getting  but  a  nibble  at  a  time. 

Still  fussilj  keeps  fishing  on,  the  same 
Small  "  Triton  of  the  minnows,"  the  sublime 

Of  mediocritj,  the  furious  tame. 
The  echo's  echo,  usher  of  the  school 
Of  female  wits,  boy  bards — in  short,  a  fool ! 

LXXIV. 

A  stalking  oracle  of  awful  phrase, 

The  approving  "  GoodP''  (by  no  means  g"noi  in  law) 
Humming  like  flies  around  the  newest  blaze, 

The  bluest  of  blue  bottles  you  eVp  .>aw. 
Teasing  with  blame,  excruciating  with  praise, 

Gorging  the  little  fame  he  gets  all  raw. 
Translating  tongues  he  knows  not  «ven  by  letter, 
And  sweating  plays  so  middling,  bad  were  better, 

LXXV. 
One  hates  an  author,  that's  all  author,  fellows 

In  foolscap  uniforms  turn'd  up  with  ink, 
So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous, 

One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think, 
Unless  to  puflthem  with  a  pair  of  bellows; 

Of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombs  e'en  the  pink 
Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper. 
These  unquench'd  snuffings  of  the  midnight  taper-, 

LXXVI. 
Of  these  same  we  see  several,  and  of  others. 

Men  of  the  world,  who  knovv  the  world  like  men, 
S — tt,  R — s,  M — re,  and  all  the  better  brothers, 

Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the  pen  ; 
But  for  the  children  of  the  "  mighty  mother's," 

The  would-be  wits  and  can't  be  gentlemen, 
I  leave  them  to  their  daily  «'  tea  is  ready," 
Smug  coterie,  and  literary  lady, 
9* 
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LXXVIf. 
The  poor  dear  Mussulwomen  whom  I  mention 

Have  none  of  these  instructive  pleasant  people, 
And  one  would  seem  to  them  a  new  invention, 

Unknown  as  bells  within  a  Turkish  steeple  ; 
I  think  'twould  almost  be  worth  while  to  pension 

(Though  best-sown  projects  very  often  reap  ill) 
A  missionary  author  just  to  preach 
Our  Christian  usage  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

LXXVIII. 

i\o  chemistry  for  them  unfolds  her  gasses. 
No  metaphysics  are  let  loose  in  lectures, 

No  circulating  library  amasses 

Religious  novels,  moral  tales,  and  strictures 

Upon  the  living  manners,  as  they  pass  us  ; 
No  exhibition  glares  with  annual  pictures  ; 

They  stare  not  on  the  stars  from  out  their  attics, 

Nor  deal  (thank  God  for  that !)  in  mathematics. 

LXXIX. 

Why  I  thank  God  for  that  is  no  great  matter, 
I  have  my  reasons,  you  no  doubt  suppose, 

And  as,  perhaps,  they  would  not  highly  flatter,. 
I'll  keep  them  for  my  life  (to  come)  in  prose  ; 

I  fear  I  have  a  little  turn  for  satire, 

And  yet  methinks  the  older  that  one  grows 

Inclines  us  more  to  laugh  than  scold,  though  laughter 

Leaves  us  so  doubly  serious  shortly  after. 

LXXX. 

Oh,  Mirth  and  Innocence  !  Oh,  Milk  and  Water  ! 

Ye  happy  mixtures  of  more  happy  days  I 
In  these  sad  centuries  of  sin  and  slaughter, 

Abominable  Man  no  more  allays 
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His  thirst  with  such  pure  beverage.     No  matter, 

I  love  you  both,  and  both  shall  have  my  praise  : 
Oh,  for  old  Saturn's  reign  of  sugar-candy  I — 
Meantime  I  drink  to  your  return  in  brandy. 

LXXXI. 

Our  Laura's  Turk  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  her, 
Less  in  the  Mussulman  than  Christian  way, 

Which  seems  to  say,  "  Madam  I  do  you  honour, 
And  while  I  please  to  stare,  you'll  please  to  stay  ;" 

Could  staring  win  a  woman,  this  had  won  her, 
But  Laura  could  not  thus  be  led  astray. 

She  had  stood  fi;e  too  long  and  well,  to  boggle 

Even  at  this  stranger's  most  outlandish  ogle. 

LXXXIL 

The  raorning  now  was  on  the  point  of  breaking, 
A  turn  of  lime  at  which  1  would  advise 

Ladies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  partaking 
In  any  other  kind  of  exercise, 

To  make  their  preparations  for  forsaking 
The  ball-room  ere  the  si/n  begins  to  rise, 

Because  when  once  the  lamps  and  candles  fail, 

His  blushes  make  them  look  a  little  pale. 

LXXXIIL 
I've  seen  some  balls  and  revels  in  my  time, 

And  staid  them  over  for  some  silly  reason. 
And  then  I  look'd,  (I  hope  it  was  no  crime,) 

To  see  what  lady  best  stood  out  the  season  ; 
And  though  I've  seen  some  thousands  in  iheir  prime, 

Lovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  still  may  please  on, 
I  never  saw  but  one,  (the  stars  withdrawn,) 
Whose  bloom  could  after  dancing  dare  the  daivii. 
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LXXXIV. 

The  name  of  this  Aurora  I'll  not  mentioD, 
Allhough  I  might,  for  she  was  noufjht  to  me 

More  than  thai  patent  work  of  God's  invention, 
A  charming  woman,  whom  we  like  to  see  ; 

But  writm^  names  would  merit  reprehension, 
Yet  if  you  like  to  find  out  this  fair  she, 

At  the  next  l-ondon  or  Parisian  ball  , 

You  still  may  mark  her  cheek,  out-blooming  all. 

LXXXV. 

Laura,  who  knew  it  would  not  do  at  all 

To  meet  the  day-lis^hi  afi^r  seven  hours'  silting 

Amonj^  three  thousand  people  at  a  ball, 

To  make  her  curt&y  thought  it  right  and  6itmg  ; 

The  Count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl. 

And  ihey  the  room  were  on  the  point  of  quitting, 

When  lo  I   those  cursed  j^ondoliers  had  got 

Just  in  the  very  place  where  they  should  not. 

LXXXVT. 

In  this  they're  like  our  coachmen,  and  the  cause 

Is  much  the  same — ihe  crowd,  and  pulling,  hauling, 

^Vith  blasphemies  enough  to  break  their  jaws, 
They  make  a  never  intermitted  bawling. 

At  home,  our  Bow-street  gemmen  keep  the  laws, 
And  here  a  sentry  stands  within  )our  calling  ; 

But,  for  all  that,  there  is  a  deal  of  swearing. 

And  nauseous  words  past  mentioning  or  bearing. 

LXXXVII. 
The  Count  and  Laura  found  their  boat  at  last, 

And  homeward  floated  o'er  the  silent  tide, 
Discussing  all  the  dances  gone  and  pa.-l ; 

The  dancers  and  their  dresses,  too,  beside  ; 
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Some  little  scandals  eke  ;  but  all  aghast         ""*'*•: 

(As  to  their  palace  stairs  the  rowers  glide,) 
Sate  Laura  by  the  side  of  her  Adorer, 
^Vhen  loi  the  Mus^ulmaa  was  there  before  her. 

LXXXVIII. 

'  Sir,"  said  the  Count,  with  brow  exceeding  grave, 

"  Your  unexpected  presence  here  will  make 
it  necessary  for  :ny*elf  to  crave 

Its  import  ?    But  perhaps  'tis  a  mistake  ; 
I  hope  it  is  so  ;  and  at  once  to  wave 

All  compliment,  I  hope  so  for  your  sake  : 
You  understand  my  meaning,  or  you  shaliy 

"  Sir,"  (quoth  the  Turk)  "  'tis  no  mistake  at  all. 

LXXXIX. 

'  That  lady  is  my  wife  /"    Much  wonder  paints 
The  lady's  changing  cheek,  as  well  it  might; 

'3ut  where  an  Englishwoman  sometimes  faints, 
Italian  females  don't  do  so  outright ; 

Ihey  only  call  a  little  on  their  saints. 
And  then  come  to  themselves,  almost,  or  quite  ; 

Which  saves   much   hartshorn,   salts,  and  sprinkling 

.\nd  cutting  stays,  as  usual  in  such  cases.  [faces, 

XC. 

She  said,— what  could  she  say  i*    Why  not  a  word  : 

But  the  Count  courteously  invited  in 
The  stranger,  much  appeased  by  what  he  heard  :, 

"  Such  things  perhaps,  we'd  best  discuss  within," 
Said  he,  "  don't  let  us  make  ourselves  absurd 

In  public,  by  a  scene,  nor  raise  a  din, 
For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction 
Will  be  much  quizzing  on  the  whole  transaction." 
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XCI. 
They  enter'd,  and  for  coffee  ca'.l'd, — it  came, 

A  beverage  for  Turks  and  Christians  both, 
Although  the  way  they  make  it's  not  the  same. 

Now  Laura,  much  recover'd,  or  less  iolh 
To  speak,  cries  "  Beppo  I  what's  your  pagan  name  ? 

Bless  me  ;  your  beard  is  of  amazing  growth  I 
And  how  came  you  to  keep  away  so  long  ? 
Are  you  not  sensible  'twas  very  wrong  ? 

XCII. 
"  And  are  you  Yeally,  truly,  now  a  Turk  ? 

With  any  other  women  did  you  wive  ? 
Is't  true  they  use  their  fing-ers  for  a  fork  ? 

Well,  that's  the  prettiest  shawl — as  I'm  alive  ! 
You'll  give  it  me  f    They  say  you  eat  no  pork. 

And  how  so  many  years  did  you  contrive 
To — bless  me  I  did  1  ever?    No,  1  never 
Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow  !     How's  your  liver  : 

XCI  II. 
"  Beppo  I  that  beard  of  yours  becomes  you  not ; 

It  shall  be  shaved  before  you're  a  day  older ; 
Why  do  you  we&r  it  ?    Oh  I  1  had  forgot — 

Pray  don't  you  think  the  weather  here  is  colder  ? 
How  do  1  look  ?    You  shan't  stir  from  this  spot 

In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  same  beholder 
Should  find  you  out,  and  make  the  story  known. 
JIow  short  your  hair  is  I   Lord  I  how  gray  it's  grown.' 

XCIV. 

What  answer  Beppo  made  to  these  demands 
Is  more  than  I  know.     He  was  cast  away 

About  where  Troy  stood  once,  and  nothing  stands  ■; 
Became  a  slave  of  course,  and  for  his  pay 
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ilad  bread  and  bastinadoes,  till  some  bands 
Of  pirates  landing  in  a  neighbouring  bay, 
Fie  join'd  the  rogues  and  prosper'd,  and  became 
\.  renegado  of  indifferent  fame. 

xcv. 

But  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew  so 

Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  again, 
^e  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so, 

And  not  be  always  thieving  on  the  main  ; 
Lonely  he  felt,  at  ticnes,  as  Robin  Crusoe, 

And  so  he  hired  a  vessel  come  from  Spain. 
Bound  for  Corfu  ;  she  was  a  fine  polacca, 
MannM  with  twelve  hands,  and  laden  with  tobacco. 

XCVI. 

Simself,  and  much  (heaven  knows  how  gotten)  cash, 
He  then  embark'd,  with  risk  of  life  and  limb, 

\nd  got  clear  ofl',  although  the  attempt  was  rash  ; 
He  said  that  Providence  protected  him — 

•'or  my  part,  1  say  nothing,  lest  we  clash 
In  our  opinions  : — well,  the  ship  was  trim, 

561  sail,  and  kept  the  reckoning  fairly  on, 

Except  three  days  of  calm  when  off  Cape  Bonn. 

XCVII. 

They  reach'd  the  island,  he  transferr'd  his  lading, 
And  self  and  live-stock,  to  another  bottom, 

V.nd  pass'd  for  a  true  Turkey-merchant,  trading 
With  goods  of  various  names,  but  I've  forgot  'em. 

lowever,  h«  got  off  by  this  evading. 
Or  else  the  people  would  perhaps  have  shot  him  ; 

V.nd  thus  at  Venice  landed  to  reclaim 

iis  wife,  religion,  house,  and  Christian  name. 
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XCVIII. 
His  wife  received,  the  patriarch  rebaptized  hirn, 

(He  made  the  church  a  present  by  the  way ;) 
Ke  then  threw  off  the  garments  which  disguised  him. 

And  borrow'd  the  Count's  snnallclothes  for  a  day  ; 
His  friends  the  more  for  his  long  absence  prized  himj 

Finding  he'd  wherewithal  to  make  them  gay, 
Wiih  dinners,  where  he  oft  became  the  laugh  of  them, 
For  stories, — but  I  don't  believe  the  half  ol  them. 

XCIX. 
Whate'er  his  youth  had  suffer'd,  his  old  age 

With  wealth  and  talking  made  him  some  amends  ; 
Though  Laura  sometimes  put  him  in  a  rage, 

I've  heard  the  Count  and  he  were  always  friends 
My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page, 

Which  being  finish'd,  here  the  story  ends  : 
'Tis  to  be  wish'd  it  had  been  sooner  done. 
Bat  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun, 
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I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  aod  cry  mew  ! 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  baliad-mongef3. 
Shakspeare, 

.Such  shameless  bards  we  have ;  and  yet  'tis  true 
There  are  as  mad,  abandonM  critics  too. 

Pope, 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

All  my  friends,  learned  and  unlearned,  have  urged 
me  not  to  publish  this  Satire  with  my  name.  If  I  were 
to  be  "  turned  from  the  career  of  my  humour  by  quib- 
bles quick,  and  paper  bullets  of  the  brain,"  I  should 
have  complied  with  their  counsel.  But  1  am  not  to  be 
terrified  by  abuse,  or  bullied  by  reviewer*,  with  or 
without  arms.  I  can  safely  say  that  1  have  attacked 
none /)crsona%  who  did  not  commence  on  the  offen- 
sive. An  author's  works  are  pul)lic  property  :  he  who 
purchases  ma)  judge,  and  publish  his  opinion  if  he 
pleases  :  and  the  authors  I  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
memorate may  do  by  me  as  i  have  done  by  them  ;  I 
dare  say  they  will  succeed  better  in  condemning  my 
scribblings,  than  in  mending  their  own.  But  my  ob- 
ject is  not  to  prove  that  I  can  write  well,  but,  if  possi- 
ble, to  make  others  write  better. 

As  the  Poem  has  met  with  far  jnore  success  than  I 
expected,  I  have  endeavoured  in  this  edilion  to  maki 
some  additions  and  alterations  to  render  it  more  wo; 
thy  of  public  perusal. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  Satire,  published  anony- 
mously, fourteen  lines  on  the  subject  of  Bowles's  Pope, 
were  written  and  inserted  at  (he  request  of  an  inge- 
nious friend  of  mine,  who  has  now  in  the  press  a  volume 
•of  poetry.  In  the  present  edition  they  are  erased,  and 
some  of  my  own  substituted  m  their  stead ;  my  only 
reason  for  this  being  that,  which  I  conceive  would 
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operate  with  any  other  person  in  the  same  manner,  a 
determination  Aot  to  publish  with  my  name  any  pro- 
duction which  was  not  entirely  and  exclusively  my  own 

composition. 

With  regard  to  the  real  talents  of  many  of  the  poetical 
persons  whose  performances  are  mentioned,  or  alluded 
to,  in  the  following  pages,  it  is  presumed  by  the  author 
that  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  in  the  pub- 
lic at  large  ;  though  like  other  sectaries,  each  has  his 
3eparate  tabernacle  of  proselytes,  by  whom  his  abilities 
are  overrated,  his  faults  overlooked,  and  his  metrical 
canons  received  without  scruple  and  without  consi- 
'ieration.  Rut  the  unquestionable  possession  of  consi- 
derable genius  by  several  of  the  writers  here  censured, 
renders  their  mental  prostitution  more  to  be  regretted. 
Imbecility  may  be  pitied,  or,  at  worst,  laughed  at,  and 
forgotten  :  perverted  powers  demand  the  most  de- 
cided reprehension.  No  one  can  wish  more  than  the 
luthor,  that  some  known  and  able  writer  had  under- 
taken their  exposure  ;  but  Mr.  Gifford  has  devoted 
himself  to  Massinger,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  regu- 
lar physician,  a  country  practitioner  may,  in  cases  of 
ibsolute  necessity,  be  allowed  to  prescribe  his  nostrum 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  so  deplorable  an  epidemic, 
provided  there  be  no  quackery  in  his  treatment  of  the 
rnalady.  A  caustic  is  here  offered,  as  it  is  to  be  feared 
nothing  short  of  actual  cautery  can  recover  the  numer- 
ous patients  afflicted  with  the  present  prevalent  and 
distressing  rabies  for  rhyming. — As  to  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  it  would,  indeed,  require  a  Hercules  to 
trush  the  H\dra  :  but  if  the  author  succeeds  in  merely 
'•bruising  one  of  the  heads  of  the  serpent,"  though  his 
own  hand  should  suffer  in  the  encounter,  he  will  be 
amply  satisfied. 
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Still  must  (  hear  ! — shall  hoarse*  Fitzgerald  baw-i 
His  creaking  couplets  in  a  tavern  hail, 
And  I  not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  reviews 
Should  dub  me  scribbler,  and  denounce  my  Muse 
Prepare  for  rhyme — I'll  publish,  right  or  wrong  : 
Fools  are  my  theme,  let  Satire  be  ra}  song. 

Oh  !  Nature's  noblest  gift — my  gray  goose  quill  " 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will, 
Torn  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a  pen, 
That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men  ! 
The  pen !  foredoom'd  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labour,  big  with  verse  or  prose, 
Though  nymphs  forsake,  and  critics  may  deride, 
The  lover's  solace,  and  the  author's  pride. 
"What  wits  !  what  poets  dost  thou  daily  raise  ! 
How  frequent  is  thy  use,  how  small  thy  praise  ! 
Condemn'd  at  length  to  be  forgotten  quite. 
With  all  the  pages  which  'twas  thine  to  write 
But  thou,  at  least,  mine  own  especial  pen  ! 
Once  laid  aside,  but  now  assumed  again, 
*  Imitation. 
'*  Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  1  nunquamne  reponani 
Vexatus  totics  rauci  Theseide  Codri  ?" — Juvenal^  Satire  I 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  facetiously  termed  by  Cobbet  the  "  Smalt 
Beer  Poet,"  inflicts  his  annual  tribute  of  versee  on  the  "  Li- 
terary Fund  ;"  not  content  with  writing,  he  spouts  in  person 
after  the  company  huve  imbibed  a  reasonable  quantity  of  bad 
port,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  operation. 
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Our  task  complete,  like  Hamet's*  shall  be  free  ; 
Though  spurn'd  by  others,  yet  belov'd  by  rae  : 
Then  let  us  soar  to-daj ,  no  common  iherae, 
No  eastern  viiion,  no  disternperM  dream 
Inspires — our  path,  though  full  of  thorns,  is  plain  ; 
Smooth  be  the  verse,  and  easy  be  the  strain. 

When  Vice  triumphant  holds  her  sovereign  sway 
And  men  through  life  her  vrttling- slaves  obey  ; 
"When  Folly,  frtquent  harbinger  of  crime, 
Unfolds  her  motley  store  to  suit  the  time  ; 
When  knaves  and  fools  combin'd  o'er  all  prevail, 
When  justice  halts,  and  right  begins  to  fail, 
E'en  then  the  boldest  start  from  public  sneers, 
Afraid  of  shame,  unknown  to  other  fears, 
More  darkly  sin,  by  Satire  kept  in  awe, 
And  shrink  from  ridicule  though  not  from  law. 

Such  is  the  force  of  wit .'  but  not  belong 
To  me  the  arrows  of  satiric  song; 
The  royal  vices  of  our  age  demand 
A  keener  weapon,  and  a  mighter  hand. 
Still  there  are  follies,  e'en  for  me  to  chase, 
And  yield  at  least  amusement  in  the  race  : 
Laugh  when  I  laugh,  I  seek  no  other  fame, 
The  cr)-  is  up,  and  scribblers  are  my  game  : 
Speed  Pegasus  ! — ye  strains  of  great  and  small, 
Ode  !  Epic  !  Elegy  !  have  at  you  all ! 
I,  too,  can  scrawl,  and  once  upon  a  time 
I  pour'd  along  the  town  a  flood  of  rhyme, 
A  school-boy  freak,  unworthy  praise  or  blame  ; 
T  printed— older  children  do  the  same. 
'Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in  print ; 
A  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothig  in't. 

•  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  promises  repose  to  hU  pen  in  ihe 
last  chapter  of  Don  Quixote.  Oh  !  that  our  voluminou.<v 
gentry  would  follow  the  example  of  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli. 
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Not  that  a  title's  sounding  charm  can  save 
Or  scrawl  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  grave  , 
This  Lambe  must  own,  since  his  patrician  oanoe 
Fail' J  to  preserve  the  spurious  farce  from  shame,* 
No  matter,  George  continues  stiil  to  write,f 
Though  now  the  name  is  veil'd  from  public  sigh' 
Mov'd  by  the  great  example,  I  pursue 
The  self-same  road,  but  make  my  own  review  . 
Not  seek  great  Je^reys,  yet  like  him  will  be 
Self-constituted  judge  of  Poesy. 

A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade 
'>ave  Censure,  critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Take  hackney'd  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by  rote,    . 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote  ; 
A  mind  well  skill'd  to  find  or  forge  a  fault, 
A  turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt ; 
To  Jeffrey  go,  be  silent  and  discreet, 
His  pay  is  just  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet ; 
Fear  not  to  lie,  'twill  seem  a  lucky  hit, 
Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  'twill  pass  for  wit ; 
Care  not  for  feeling — pass  your  proper  jest, 
And  stand  a  critic  hated  yet  caress'd. 

And  shall  we  own  such  judgment  ?  no— as  SOOD 
Seek  roses  in  December — ice  in  June  ; 
Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  corn  in  chaff,  ' 

Believe  a  woman,  or  an  epitaph,  J 

Or  any  other  thing  that's  false,  before 
You  trust  in  critics  who  themselves  are  sore  : 
Or  yield  one  single  thought  to  be  misled 
By  Jeffrey's  heart,  or  Lambe's  Boeotian  head.$  t; 

*Thi3  ingenious  youth  is  mentioned  more  particularlyj  wiji 

his  production,  in  another  place. 

t  In  the  Edinburgh  Review.  > 

t  MesBrB.  Jeffrey  and  Lambc  are  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  th<5  . 

nrst  and  last  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  the  others  are  meu-  j 

Uoned  hereafter. 
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To  these  young  tyrants,*  by  themselves  misplaced. 
Combined  usurpers,  on  the  throne  of  Taste  ; 
To  these  when  authors  bend  in  humble  awe. 
And  hail  their  voice  as  truth,  (heir  word  as  law  ; 
While  these  are  censors,  'twould  be  sin  to  spare 
While  such  are  critics,  why  should  I  forbear? 
But  yet  so  near,  all  modern  worthies  run, 
'Tis  doubtful  whom  to  seek,  or  whom  to  shun  , 
Nor  know  we  when  to  spare,  or  where  to  strike. 
Our  bards  and  censors  are  so  much  alike. 

Thent  should  you  ask  me,  why  I  venture  o'e: 
The  path,  which  Pope  and  Gifford  trod  before  \ 
3f  not  yet  sicken'd,  \ou  can  still  proceed; 
Go  on  \  my  rhyme  will  tell  you  as  you  read. 

Time  was,  ere  yet  in  these  degenerate  dai  '^ 
Ignoble  themes  obtain'd  mistaken  praise, 
When  Sense  and  Wit  with  Poesy  allied, 
No  fabled  Graces  flourish'd  side  by  side, 
From  the  same  fount  their  inspiratioh  drew, 
And,  rear'd  by  Taste,  bloom'd  fairer  as  they  gre\7 
Then  in  this  happy  isle,  a  Pope's  pure  strain 
Sought  the  rapt  soul  to  charm,  nor  sought  m  vain  ; 
A  polish'd  nation's  praise  aspir'd  to  claim, 
And  rais'd  the  people's  as  the  poet's  fame. 
Like  him  great  Dryden  pour'd  the  tide  of  song, 
In  stream  less  smooth,  indeed,  yet  doubly  strong. 
Then  Congreve's  scenes  should  cheer,  or  Oiivay's  mci). . 
For  Nature  then  an  English  audience  felt — 
But-why  these  names,  or  greater  still,  retrace, 
When  all  to  feebler  bards  resign  their  place  ? 

♦  "  Stulta  es  Clemen tia,  cum  tot  ubiqne 
■ — -  occurras  periturte parceie  chd.ns:y -Juvenal,  Satire  J . 
t  Imitation. 
•'  Cur  tamem  hoc  libeat  potius  decurrcro  campo 
Per  quern  magnus  equos  AuruncEE  flexit  alumnus  : 
Si  vacat,  ct  placidi  rationcm  admittitis,  edam,"— /jo;.  Sa'  1. 
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Yet  to  such  times  our  lingering  looks  are  cast, 
When  taste  and  reason  with  those  times  are  pasV 
Now  look  around,  and  turn  each  trifling  page, 
Survey  the  precious  works  that  please  the  age; 
This  truth  at  least  let  Satire's  self  allow, 
No  dearth  of  bards  can  be  complain'd  of  now 
The  loaded  Press  beneath  her  labour  groans, 
And  printers'  devils  shake  their  weary  bones, 
While  Southey^s  Epics  cram  the  creaking  shelves^ 
And  Little's  Lyrics  shine  in  hot-press'd  twelves. 
Thus  saith  the  Preacher.*  "nought  beneath  the  suii 
Is  new,-'  yet  siill  from  change  to  change  we  run. 
What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  pass  ! 
The  Cow-pox,  Tractors,  Galvanism,  Gas 
In  turns  appear  to  make  the  vulgar  stare 
Till  the  swoln  bubble  bursts — and  all  is  air  I 
Nor  less  new  schools  of  poetry  arise, 
Where  dull  Pretenders  grapple  for  the  prize  ; 
O'er  taste  awhile  these  pseudo-bards  prevail  \ 
Each  country  book-club  bows  the  knee  to  Baal, 
And,  hurling  lawful  genius  from  the  throne, 
Erects  a  shrine  and  idol  of  its  own  ; 
Some  leaden  calf— but  whom  it  matters  not, 
From  soaring  Souther/  down  to  grovelling  Stoii-i 

*  Ecclcsiasfes,  chap.  1. 

t  Stott,  better  known  in  the  Morning  Post  by  the  name  oi" 
liafiz.     'I'his  person  is  at  present  tho  most  profound  explorer 
of  the  Bathoa.     I  remember  wlien  the  reigning  family  let' 
Portugal,  a  special  ode  of  Ma3ter  Stoti's  beginning  thus  : 
(Stott  loquitnr  quoad  Hibernia.) 
"  Princely  offspring  of  Braguriza, 
Erin  greets  thee  witli  a  stanza,"  &c. 
Also  a  sonnet  to  rats,  well  worthy  of  the  iubject,  and  t 
most  thundering  ode,  commencing  as  follows  :^ 
"  Oh  !  for  a  lay  !  loud  as  the  surge 
TLat  lashes  Lapland's  sounding  shore." 
Lord  have  mercy  on  us!  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel' 
was  nothing  to  this, 
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Behold  !  in  various  throngs  the  scribbling  crew. 

For  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review  : 

Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace, 

And  rhyme  and  blank  maintain  an  equal  race  ; 

Sonnets  on  sonnets  crowd,  and  ode  on  ode  ; 

And  Tales  of  Terror  jostle  on  the  road  ; 

Immeasurable  measures  move  along, 

For  simpering  Folly  loves  a  varied  song, 

To  strange  mysterious  dulness  still  the  friend, 

Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend. 

Thus  Lays  of  iVIinstrels* — may  they  be  the  last  I — 

On  half-strung  harps  whine  mournful  to  the  blast, 

While  mountain  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites. 

That  dames  may  listen  to  the  same  at  nights  ; 

*  See  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  passim.  Never 
•-vas  any  plan  so  incongruous  and  absurd  as  the  groundwork 
(jf  tliis  production.  The  entrance  of  Thunder  and  Lightning 
prologuising  to  Bayes'  Tragedy,  unfortunately  takes  away 
the  merit  of  originality  from  the  dialogue  between  Messieurs 
the  Spirits  of  Flood  and  Fell  in  the  first  canto.  Then  we  have 
the  amiable  William  of  Deloraine,  "a  stark  mosstrooper," 
videlicet,  a  happy  compound  of  poacher,  sheepstealer,  and 
highwayman.  The  propriety  of  his  magical  lady's  injunction 
not  to  read,  can  only  be  equalled  by  his  candid  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  independence  of  the  trammels  of  spelling,  al- 
though, to  use  his  own  elegant  phrase,  "  'twas  his  ncckverse 
at  Hairibee,"  i.e.  the  gallows. 

The  biography  of  Gilpin  Horner,  and  the  marvellous  pedes- 
rian  pwge,  who  travelled  twice  as  fast  as  his  master's  horse, 
without  the  aid  of  sevenleagued  boots,  are  chef  d'auvrcs  in 
the  improvement  of  taste.  For  incident  we  have  tlie  invisi- 
ble, but  by  no  means  sparing,  box  on  the  ear  bestowed  on  the 
page,  and  the  entrance  of  a  Knight  and  Charger  into  the 
castle,  under  the  very  natural  disguise  of  a  wain  of  hay.  Mar- 
mion,  the  hero  of  the  latter  romance,  is  exactly  what  William 
of  Deloraine  would  have  been,  had  he  been  able  to  read  and 
write.  The  poem  was  raanufictured  for  Messrs.  Constable, 
Murray,  and  Miller,  worshipful  booksellors,  in  consideratiop 
^f  the  receipt  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  truly,  considering  the 
•.nepiration,  it  is  a  very  creditable  production.  If  Mr.  Scott 
.s'ill  write  for  hire,  let  him  do  his  best  for  his  paymasters,  but 
not  disgrace  his  genius,  which  is  undoubtedly  great,  by  a  re- 
petition of  black  letter  ballad  iiuitatior?.j 
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And  goblin  brats  of  Gilpin  Horner's  brood 
Decoy  young  border-nobles  through  the  wood, 
And  skip  at  every  step,  Lord  knows  how  high, 
And  frighten  foolish  babes,  the  Lord  knows  why  ; 
While  high-born  ladies  in  their  magic  cell, 
Forbidding  knights  to  read  who  cannot  spell, 
Despatch  a  courier  to  a  wizard's  grave, 
And  fight  with  honest  men  to  shield  a  knave. 

Next  view  in  slate  proud  prancing  on  his  roan, 
The  golden-crested  haughty  Marmion, 
Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight, 
Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight. 
The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace  ; 
A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 
And  think'sl  thou,  Scott!  by  vain  conceit  perchance. 
On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance. 
Though  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine 
To  yield  thy  muse  just  half-a-crown  per  line? 
No  !  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 
Their  bays  are  sear,  their  former  laurels  fade, 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name. 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for  fame  ; 
Low  may  they  sink  to  merited  contempt, 
And  scorn  remunerate  the  mean  attempt ! 
Such  be  their  meed,  such  still  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  Muse  and  hireling  bard  ! 
For  this  we  spurn  Apollo's  venal  son, 
And  bid  a  long  "  Good  night  to  Marmion."* 
These  are  the  themes  that  claim  our  plaudits  now  , 
These  are  the  bards  to  whom  the  Muse  must  bow  ; 
While  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  alike  forgot, 
Resign  their  hallow'd  bays  to  Walter  Scott. 

*  •'Good  night  to  Marmion" — the  pathetic  and  also  pro? 
phetic  exclamdtion  of  Henry  Blount,  Esquire,  on  the  death 
of  honefit  Marmion. 
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The  time  has  been,  when  yet  the  Mu>e  was  youug, 

When  Horner  swept  the  h  re,  and  JMaro  sung, 

An  Epic  scarce  ten  centuiics  could  clai.ii, 

While  awe-struck  nations  hail'd  the  magic  name  ^ 

The  work  of  each  immortal  bard  appears 

The  single  wonder  of  a  thousand  jears.* 

Empires  have  moulder'd  from  the  face  of  earth, 

Tonuxtes  have  expired  with  those  who  gave  them  biHli,- 

Without  the  glory  such  a  strain  can  give, 

As  even  m  ruin  bids  the  language  live. 

Not  so  with  us,  though  minor  bards  content. 

On  one  great  work  a  life  of  labour  spent} 

With  eagle  pinion  soaring  to  the  skies, 

Behold  the  ballad-monger  •S'oi,'</i«y  rise! 

To  him  let  Camoens,  Milton,  Tasso,  yield, 

W^hose  annual  strains,  like  armies,  take  the  field  '. 

First  in  the  ranks  see  Joan  of  Arc  advance, 

The  scourge  of  England,  and  the  boast  of  France  ' 

Though  burnt  by  wicked  Bedford  for  a  wiich, 

Behold  her  statue  placed  in  Glory's  niche  ; 

Her  fetters  burst,  and  just  released  from  prison, 

A  virgin  Phoenix  from  her  ashes  risen  : 

Next  see  tremendous*  Thalaba  come  on.f 

Arabia's  monstrous,  wild,  and  wonderous  son  ; 

*  As  the  Ody-isey  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  story  of 
the  Iliad,  they  may  alnioet  bo  classed  as  one  grand  historical 
poem.  In  alluding  to  Milton  and  Tasso,  we  consider  the 
"Paradise  Lost,"  and  "  Giarusalemme  Liberata,"  aa  their 
standard  efforts,  since  neither  the  '' Jerusalem  Conquered" 
of  the  Italian,  nor  the  "  Paradise  Regained"  of  the  English 
bard,  obtained  a  proportionate  celebrity  to  their  former  poems. 
Q.uery  .  Which  of  Mr.  Southey's  will  sur^'ive? 

t  Thalaba,  Mr.  Southey's  second  poem  is  written  in  open 
defiance  of  precedent  and  poetry.  Mr.  S.  wished  to  produce 
something  novel,  and  succeeded  to  a  miracle.  Ooan  of  Arc 
was  marvellous  enough,  but  Thalaba  was  one  of  those  posrae 
which,  in  the  words  of"  Porson,  "  will  be  read  when  Hornet 
•nd  Virgil  are  forgotten,  but— not  till  then." 
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Doindaniel's  dread  destroyer,  who  o'erthrew 

More  mad  magicians  than  the  world  e'er  knew. 

Immortal  hero  !  all  thy  foes  o'ercome, 

For  ever  reign — the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb ! 

Since  startled  metre  fled  before  thy  face, 

Well  wert  thou  dooni'd  the  last  of  all  thy  race  •• 

Well  might  triumphant  genii  bear  thee  hence, 

Illustrious  conqueror  of  common  sense  ! 

Now.  last  and  greatest,  Madoc  spreads  his  sails, 

Cacique  in  Mexico,  and  Prince  lU  Wales ; 

Tells  US  strange  tales,  as  other  travellers  do, 

More  old  than  Mandevilie's,  and  not  so  true. 

Oh  !  Sauihei/f  Southey.'*  cease  thy  varied  song  ' 

A  bard  may  chant  too  often  and  too  long : 

As  thou  art  strong  in  verse,  in  mercy  spare  ! 

A  fourth,  alas  !  were  more  than  we  could  bear ; 

But  if,  in  spite  of  all  the  world  can  say. 

Thou  still  wilt  verseward  plod  thy  weary  way  ; 

If  still  in  Berkley  Ballads  most  uncivil. 

Thou  wilt  devote  old  women  to  the  devil,t 

The  babe  unborn  thy  dread  intent  may  rue  ; 

'•  God  help  thee,"  Soufhey,  and  thy  readers  too.| 

*  We  bfg  Mr.  Southey's  pardon.  "  Madoc  disdains  tho 
degraded  title  of  Epic."  See  his  preface.  Why  is  Epic 
degraded?  and  by  whom?  Certainly  flic  late  Rornaunts  ol' 
Masters  Cottle,  Laureat  PyR,  Ogilvie,  Hoole,  and  gentle  Mre. 
Cowley,  have  not  exalted  the  Epic  Muse:  but  as  Mr.  Sou- 
they's  poem  "  disdains  the  appellation,"  allow  us  to  ask — haa 
he  substituted  any  thing  better  in  its  stead  ?  or  must  he  be 
content  to  rival  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  in  the  quantity  as  well 
as  quality  of  his  verse  ? 

t  See  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkley,  a  Ballad  by  Mr.  Southey, 
wherein  an  £iged  gentlewoman  is  carried  away  by  Beelzebub 
on  a  "l)igh  trotting  horse." 

t  The  last  line,  "  God  help  thee,"  is  an  evident  plEgiarism 
from  the  A nti- Jacobin  to  Mr  Southey,  on  his  DactvHcs; 

"God  help  thee,  silly  one." — Poetry  of  the  Anti- Jacobin, 
page  33. 
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Nest  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy  school, 
That  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 
The  simple  Wordsworth,  fraraer  of  a  lay 
As  soft  as  evening  in  his  favourite  IVlay, 
Who  warns  his  friend  to  shake  off  toil  and  trouble-. 
And  quit  his  books  for  fear  of  growing  double  :* 
Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose 
Convincing  all  by  demonstration  plain, 
Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane  ; 
And  Christmas  stories  .tortured  into  rhyme, 
Ctjntain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime  : 
Thus  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 
The  idiot  mother  of"  an  idiot  boy  ;" 
A  moon-struck  silly  lad  vvho  lost  his  way, 
And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day,-; 
So  close  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells, 
And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells, 
That  all  who  view  the  "  idiot  in  his  glory," 
Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story 

Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here, 
To  turgid  ode,  and  tumid  stanza  dear  ? 
Though  themes  of  innocence  amuse  him  best, 
Yet  still  Obscurity's  a  welcome  guest, 

♦  Lyrical  Ballads,  page  4—-'  The  Tables  turned."  Stanza  1 . 
"  LTp,  up,  my  friend,  and  clear  your  looks, 

Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble  ? 
Up,  up,  my  friend,  and  quit  yo«r  books. 
Or  surely  you'll  grow  donCle  " 
tMr.  W.  in  his  Preface  labours  hard  to  prove,  that  prose 
.nd  verse  are  much  the  same,  and  certainly  his  precepts  and 
ractice  are  strictly  couformable. 

"  And  thus  to  Betty's  question  he 
Made  answer  like  a  traveller  bold, 
The  cock  did  crow  to-whoo,  to-whoo, 
Ar.d  the  sun  did  shin*  so  cold,"  &,c.  &c. 

Lyrical  Ballads,  page  129. 
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If  Inspiration  should  her  aid  refuse, 

To  bim  who  takes  a  pixy  for  a  muse,* 

Yet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 

The  bard  who  soars  to  eulogize  an  ass. 

How  well  the  subject  suits  his  noble  mind  ! 

"  A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wond'rous  kind." 
Oh!  wonder-working  Leivis!  monk,  or  bard, 

Who  fain  wouldst  make  Parnassus  a  churchyard  ' 

Lo !  wreaths  of  yew,  not  laurel,  bind  thy  brow, 
Thy  Muse  a  sprite,  A.pollo's  sexton  thou  ! 

Whether  on  ancient  tombs  (hou  tak'st  thy  stand. 

By  gibbering  spectres  hail'd,  th^  kindred  band  ; 

Or  tracest  chaste  descriptions  on  thy  page, 

To  please  the  femalesJof  our  modest  age, 

All  hail,  M,  P.  !f  from  whose  mfernal  brain 

Thin  sheeted  phantoms  glide,  a  grisly  tr^in; 

At  whose  command  "  grim  women"  throng  in  crowd? 

And  kings  of  fire,  of  water,  and  of  clouds,  [not, 

With  "small  gray  men," — "  wild  jagers,"  and  wha 

To  crown  with  honour,  thee,  and  Walter  Scott; 

Again  all  hail  !  if  tales  like  thine  may  please, 

St.  Luke  alone  can  vanquish  the  disease  ; 

Even  Satan's  self  with  thee  migkt  dread  to  dwell. 

And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  hell. 

Who  in  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a  choir 
Of  virgins  melting,  not  to  Vesta's  fire, 
With  sparkling  eyes,  and  chcek.«  by  passion  flush'd, 
Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  whi'st  listening  dames  are  hush'd 
'Tis  Little.'  young  Catullus  of  his  day, 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral  in  his  lay  ! 

♦Coleridge's  poems,  page  U,  Songs  of  the  Pixies,  i.  e 
Devonshire  Fairies :  page  42,  we  have  "  Lines  to  a  Young 
Lady  ;"  and  page  52,  "Lines  to  a  Young  Ass." 

t  "  For  every  one  knows  little  Matt'san  M.  P."— See  apot-m 
to  Mr.  Lewis,  in  the  Statesman,  snppesed  to  be  written  If 
Mr.  JekyU. 
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Griered  (o  condemn,  the  Muse  must  still  be  just. 

Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust. 

Pure  is  the  flame  which  o'er  her  altar  burns ; 

From  grosser  incense  with  disgust  she  tur*3  : 

Yet,  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o'er, 

She  bids  thee  "  mend  thy  line  and  sin  no  more-'* 

For  thee,  translator  of  the  tinsel  song, 
To  whom  such  glittering  ornaments  belong, 
Hibernian  Strang  ford !  with  thine  eyes  of  blue,* 
And  boasted  locks  of  red  or  auburn  hue. 
Whose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick  miss  admire?, 
And  o'er  harmonious  fustian  half  expires. 
Learn,  if  thou  canst,  to  yield  thine  author's  sense, 
Nor  vend  thy  sonnets  on  a  false  pretence. 
Think'st  thou  to  gain  thy  verse  a  higher  place 
By  dressing  Camoens  in  a  suit  of  lace  ? 
Mend,  Strangford!  mend  thy  morals  and  thy  taste  ; 
Be  warm,  but  pure,  be  amorous,  but  be  chaste  : 
Cease  to  deceive  ;  thy  pilfer'd  harp  restore, 
.Nor  leach  the  Lusian  bard  to  copy  Moore. 

In  many  marble  cover'd^volumes  view 
Haley,  in  vain  attempting  something  new  : 
Whether  he  spin  his  cofnedies  in  rhyme, 
Or  scrawl,  as  Wood  and  Barclay  walk,  'gaiust  timC; 
His  style  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same  ; 
For  evpr  feeble  and  for  ever  tame. 
Triumphant  first  see  "  Temper's  triumphs"  shine  .' 
\t  least  I'm  sure  they  triumpb'd  over  mine. 

*  The  reader  who  may  wish  for  an  explanation 'of  this, 
laay  refer  to  "  Strangford's  Camoens,"  pago  127,  note  to 
page  56,  or  to  the  last  page  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  oi 
Strangford's  Camoens. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  things  given  to  the  public 
as  Poems  of  Camoens,  are  no  more  to  be  found  in  the  Ori- 
ginal Portuguese,  than  in  the  Song  of  Soloinon. 
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Of  '*  Music's  Triumphs"  all  who  read  may  swear 
That  luckless  Music  never  triumphed  there.* 

Moravians,  rise  !  bestow  some  meet  reward 
On  Dull  Devotion— lo  I  the  sabbath  bard, 
Sepulchral  Grahame,  jwurs  his  notes  sublime, 
In  mangled  prose,  nor  even  aspires  to  rhyme, 
Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch  ; 
Andundisturb'd  by  conscientious  qualms, 
Perverts  the  Prophets,  and  purloins  the  Psalms  - 

Hail  Sympathy  !  thy  soft  idea  brings 
A  thousand  visions  of  a  thousand  things, 
And  shows,  dissolved  in  thine  own  melting  tears, 
The  maudlin  prince  of  mournful  sonneteers. 
And  art  thou  not  their  prince,  harmonious  BovAes  ■ 
Thou  first  great  oracle  of  tender  souls  .' 
Whether  in  sighing  winds  thou  seek'st  relief, 
Or  consolation  in  a  yellow  leaf; 
Whether  thy  muse  most  lamentably  (ells 
What  merry  soundu  proceed  from  Oxford  bells,! 
Or,  still  in  bells  delighting,  finds  a  friend, 
In  every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostend."' 
Ah  !  how  much  juster  were  tiiy  Muse's  hap, 
If  to  thy  bells  thou  would'st  but  add  a  cap  ! 
Delightful  Boicles .'  still  blessing  and  still  blest, 
All  love  thy  strain,  but  children  like  it  best  : 

*  Haley's  two  most  notorioiis  verse  productions,  are 
'^Triumphs  of  Temper,"  and  "  Triumphs  of  Music."  He 
has  also  written  macb  comedy  in  rhyme,  epistles,  &c.  &c. 
As  lie  ig  rather  an  elegant  writer  of  notes  and  biography,  let 
us  recommend  Pope's  Advice  to  Whycherly  to  Mr.  H.'s  con- 
sideration, viz.  "  to  convert  hia  poetry  into  prose,"  which  may 
be  easily  done  by  taking  away  the  final  syllable  of  each  couplet. 

t  Mr.  Grabame  has  poured  forth  two  volumes  of  cant, 
under  the  name  of  "  Sabbath  Walks' '  and  "  Bibhcal  Pictures." 

i  Sec  Bowles's  Sonnets,  etc. — "  Sonnet  to  Oxford,"  and 
•'Stanzas on  bearing  the  Bells  of  Ostend" 
10* 
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•Tis  thine  with  geolle  Little's  moral  song, 

To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  amorous  throng  ? 

With  thee  our  nursery  damsels  shed  their  tear;, 

Ere  miss,  as  yet,  completes  her  infant  years : 

But  in  her  teens  thy  whining  powers  are  vain  ; 

She  quits  poor  Bowles,  for  Little^s  purer  strain 

Now  to  soft  themes  thou  scornest  to  confine 

The  lofty  numbers  of  a  harp  like  thine, 

"  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain,"* 

Such  as  none  heard  before,  or  will  again  ; 

Where  all  discoveries  jumbled  from  the  flood, 

Since  first  the  leaky  ark  reposed  in  mud. 

By  more  or  less,  are  sung  in  every  book, 

From  captain  JSToah  down  to  captain  Cook. 

Nor  this  alone,  but  pausing  on  the  road, 

The  bard  sighs  forth  a  gentle  epis^ode  ;f 

And  gravely  tells  attend  eaohbeauteous  miss  I- 

Wheu  first  Ma^leira  trembled  to  a  kiss, 

Bowles.'  in  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwell. 

Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man!  at  leasilhey  sell. 

But  if  some  new- born  whiai,  or  la;-ger  bribe 

Prompt  thy  crude  brain,  and  claim  thee  for  a  scribe, 

If  chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  fear'd, 

IVow,  prone  in  dust,  can  only  be  revered  ; 

If  Pope,  wnose  fame  and  genius  from  the  first 

Have  foil'd  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  wor&t, 

*  "  Awake  a  louder,"  etc.  etc.  is  the  first  line  in  Bowles's 
'  Spirit  of  Discovery ;"  a  very  spirited  and  pretty  dwarf  epic. 
Among  other  exquisite  lines  <ve  have  tbm  foUowiog  : 

"  A  kiss 

Stole  on  the  Lstening  silence,  never  yet 

Heie  heard  ;  they  trembled  even  as  if  the  power."  etc. 
That  is,  the  woods  of  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss,  verymucl. 
'istoni'hed,  as  well  they  ini^ht  be,  at  such  a  phenomenon. 

t  The  episode,  above  alluded  to,  is  tlie  story  of  "  Robert 
a  Macbin,"  aud  "  Anna  d'Arfet'"  a  pair  of  constant  lovers 
who  performed  the  kiss  above-meDtiored,  that  e'artled  th< 
woods  of  Madeira. 
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Oo  thou  essay ;  each  fault,  each  failing  scanj 
The  first  of  Poets  was,  alas  I  but  man! 
Rake  from  each  ancient  dunghill  every  pear!, 
Consult  lord  Fanny,  and  confide  in  Curll.^ 
Let  all  the  scandals  of  a  former  age 
Perch  on  thy  pen,  and  flutter  o'er  thy  page  , 
Affect  a  candour  which  thou  can'st  not  feel, 
Clothe  Envy  m  the  garb  of  honest  Zeal ; 
Write,  as  if  St,  John's  soul  could  still  inspire  : 
And  do  from  hate,  what  Mallet  did  for  hire.f 
Oh  I  hadst  thou  liv'd  in  that  tor^irenial  time. 
To  rave  with  Dennis  and  with  Ralph  to  rhyme: 
Throng'd  with  the  rest  around  his  living  head, 
Not  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  lion  dead, 
A  meet  reward  had  crown'd  thy  glorious  gains. 
And  link'd  thee  to  the  Dunciad  for  thy  pains. i 

Another  Epic  !  who  inflic  ts  again 
More  books  of  blank  upon  the  sons  of  men  ! 
Boeotian  Ccttle,  rich  Bristowa's  boast, 
Imports  old  stories  from  the  Cambrian  coast, 
And  sends  his  goods  to  market — all  alive  ! 
Lines  forty  thousand  ;  cantos  twenty-five  ! 
Fresh  fish  from  Helicon  !  who'll  buy.''  who'll  buy: 
The  precious  bargain's  cheap — in  faith,  not  1. 

*  Curll  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  wns  a 
bookseller,  Lord  Fanny  is  tLe  poetical  name  of  Lord  Hervj'y 
autlior  of  ''  Lines  to  the  Imitator  of  Horace  " 

t  Lord  Bolingbroke  hired  Rfailet  to  traduce  Pope,  after 
his  decease,  1  tcause  the  poc?  Iiad  retained  some  copies  of  a 
work  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  (The  Patriot  King)  which  that 
splendid,  but  malignant  ^finius.  had  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 

i  Dennis,  tlie  critic,  and  Uaiph,  the  rhymester. 

"  Silence,  yo  wolves  !  wliiie  Italph  to  Cynthia  howls, 

Making  night  hideous  !  answer  him,  ye  owls  V— Dunciad. 

^  See  Bowles's  late  edition  of  Pope's  works,  for  which  he 
received  three  hundred  jjcunds  :  thus  Mr.  B.  has  experienced 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  profit  by  the  reputation  of  another, 
than  to  cJevatc  his  owrt. 
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Too  much  in  turtle  Brislors  sons  delight; 

Too  rauch  o'er  bowls  of  sack  prolong  the  night . 

If  comnieTce  fills  the  purse,  she  clogs  the  brain, 

And  Amos  Cottle  strikes  the  lyre  in  vain. 

In  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold  ! 

Condemn'd  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold 

Oh  .'  Amos  Cottle! — Phcebus  !  what  a  name 

To  fill  the  speaking  trump  of  future  fame  I 

Oh  !  .^77105  Cottle  !  for  a  momorl  think 

What  meagre  profits  spring  from  pen  and  ink  '. 

When  thus  devoted  to  poetic  dreams, 

Who  will  peruse  thv  prostituted  reams  ? 

Oh  !  pen  perverted  I  paper  misapplied  ! 

Had*  Cottle  still  adorn'd  the  countrr's  side, 

Bent  o'er  the  desk,  or,  born  to  useful  foils. 

Been  taught  to  make  the  paper  which  he  soils, 

Plough'd,  delved,  or  plied  the  oar  with  lusty  limb, 

He  had  not  sung  of  Wales,  nor  F  of  him. 

As  Sisyphus  against  the  infernal  steep 
Rolls  the  huge  rock,  whose  motions  ne'er  may  sleep. 
So  up  thy  hill,  ambro'iial  Richmond  !   heaves 
Dull  Maurice\  all  his  granite  weight  of  leaves. 
Smooth,  solid  monuments  of  mental  pain  ! 
The  petrifactions  of  a  plodding  brain. 
That  ere  they  reach  the  top  fall  lumbering  back  again. 

With  broken  lyre  and  cheeks  serenely  pale, 
Lo  !  sad  Alcceus  wanders  down  the  vale  ! 

*  Mr.  Cottle,  Amos,  or  Joseph,  I  don't  know  which,  but  one 
or  both,  once  sellers  of  books  they  did  not  writs,  butnowwri- 
crs  of  books  that  do  not  sell,  have  published  a  pair  of  Epics. 
"  Alfred"  (poor  Alfred  !  Pyo  h.is  been  at  him  too  \)  "  Alfred" 
and  the  "  Fill  of  Cambria." 

t  Mr.  Maurice  hath  manufactured  tho  component  parts  of 
a  ponderous  quarto,  upon  the  beauties  of"  Richmond  Hill," 
and  the  like  : — it  also  takes  in  a  charming  view  of  Turnham 
Green,  Hammersmith,  Brentford,  Old  anil  New,  and  the  part? 
adjacent. 
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t  iiou-2;h  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloom'd  at  last, 
His  hopos  have  pcrish'd  by  the  northern  blast ; 
Nipp'fl  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales, 
His  b!os?om9  wither  as  the  blast  prevails  1 
O'er  his  lost  works  let  classic  Sheffield  weep; 
May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep  I^ 
Yet,  say  I  why  should  the  bard,  at  once,  resign 
His  claim  to  favour  frcmi  the  sacred  Nine  ? 
For  ever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 
Of  northern  wolves  ihat  still  in  darkness  prowl ; 
A  coward  brood,  which  mangle  as  they  pre}', 
By  hellish  instinct,  all  thai  cross  their  way  ; 
Aged  or  young,  the  living  or  the  dead, 
No  mercy  find, — those  harpies  must  be  fed. 
U  hy  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 
The  calm  possession  of  thtir  native  field  ' 
Why  tamely  thus,  before  their  fajigs  retreat, 
.\or  hunt  the  bloodhound-*  iiatk  to  Arthur''s  seatT' 
Health  to  immortal  Jeffrey!  once,  in  name, 
England  could  boast  a  judge  almost  the  same  ; 
In  soul  so  like,  so  merciful,  yet  just, 
Some  think  that  Satan  has  resign'd  his  trust, 
And  given  the  spirit  to  the  world  again. 
To  sentence  letters  as  he  sentenced  men. 
W'ith  hand  less  mighty,  but  with  heart  as  black, 
With  voice  as  willing  to  decree  the  rack  ; 
Bread  in  the  courts  betimes,  though  all  that  law 
As  yet  hath  taught  him  is  to  find  a  flaw. 
Since  well  instructed  in  the  patriot  school 
To  rail  at  party,  though  a  party  tool, 

*  Poor  Montgomery,  though  praised  by  every  English  Re- 
view, has  been  bitterly  reviled  by  the  Edinburgh.  After  all, 
the  bard  of  Sheffield  is  a  man  of  considerable  genius  :  his 
"Wanderer  of  Switzerland"  is  worth  a  thousand  "Lyrical 
Ballads,"  and  at  least  fifty  "  Degraded  Epics." 

t  Arthur's  seat;  the  hill  which  overhangs  Edinburgh. 
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"Who  knows?  if  chance  hi*  palrona  should  restorr- 
Back  to  the  sway  they  forfeited  before, 
His  scribbling  toils  some  recom penile  may  meet 
And  raise  thi.*  Daniel  to  the  judgciieiit  seat. 
Let  Jeffrey's  shade  indulge  ihe  pious  hope, 
And  greeting  thus  present  him  with  a  rope : 
*'  Heir  to  my  virtues  !  mau  of  equal  mind  ! 
SkillM  to  condemn  as  to  traduce  niaiikind, 
This  cord  receive  !  for  the»r  reserved  with  care 
T  o  wield  in  judgment,  and  at  length  to  wear." 
Health  to  great  Jeffrey  !   Heaven  preserve  fais  liff , 
To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 
And  guard  it  sacred  in  his  future  wars. 
Since  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mars  ' 
Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day, 
That  ever  {glorious  almost  fatal  fray, 
When  JAttWs  leadles*  pi>to!  met  his  eye, 
And  Bow-street  Myrmidons  stood  lauj^hmg  by  ?* 
Oh  !  day  disastrous  !  on  her  firm  set  rock, 
Dunedin's  ca«tle  felt  a  secret  shock  ; 
Dark  roll'd  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth, 
Low  groan'd  the  startled  whirlwinds  of  the  north  . 
Tweed  ruffled  half  his  waves  to  form  a  tear, 
The  oiher  half  pursued  its  calm  career  ;f 
Arthnr^s  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  base, 
The  surly  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place  ; 
The  Tolbooth  felt — for  marble  sometimes  can, 
On  such  occasions,  feel  as  much  as  man — 

*  In  1806.  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Moore  met  at  Cl.alk-Farni. 
The  duel  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of  the  magistrHcy  . 
ami,  on  examination,  the  balls,of  the  pistole,  like  tho  couiag<; 
of  the  combatants,  were  found  to  have  evaporated.  TUu 
incident  gave  occasion  to  ruuch  waggery  in  the  daily  printf . 

t  The  Tweed  here  behaved  with  proper  decorum ;  it  would 
have  been  highly  reprehensible  in  the  English  half  of  the  rivt: 
•o  have  shown  ihc  snoaliest  syroptom  of  apprehension. 
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i  ne  Tolbooth  fell  defrauded  of  his  charms, 

{(Jeffrey  died,  except  within  her  arms  :* 

Nay,  last  not  least,  on  that  portentous  morn, 

The  sixteenth  story  where  himself  was  born, 

His  patriinonia!  garret  fell  to  ground. 

And  pale  Edina  shudder'd  at  the  sound  : 

StrewM  were  the  streets  around  with  milkwhite  reao)--. 

Flow'd  all  the  Caanongate  with  inky  streams  ; 

This  of  his  candour  seem'd  the  sable  dew. 

That  of  his  valour  show'd  the  bloodless  hue, 

And  all  with  justice  doein'd  the  two  combined 

The  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind. 

But  Caledonia's  goddess  hover'd  o'er 

The  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  wrath  o^ Moore  : 

From  either  pistol  ;natch'd  the  vengeful  lead, 

And  strait  restored  it  to  her  favourite's  head. 

That  head,  with  greater  than  magnetic  power, 

Caucjht  it  as  Danfc  caught  the  golden  shower. 

And  though  the  thickening  dross  will  scarce  refine, 

Augii  ent.s  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a  mine. 

'•  My  son,"  she  cried,  "  ne'er  thirst  for  gore  agaio, 

Resign  the  pistol,  and  resume  the  pen  ; 

O'er  politics  and  poesy  preside. 

Boast  of  thy  country,  and  Britania's  guide  ! 

For  long  as  Albion's  heedless  .-otis  submit, 

Or  Scottish  taste  decides  on  English  wit, 

So  long  shall  last  thine  unmolested  reign, 

i\or  any  dare  to  take  thy  name  in- vain. 

*  This  display  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Tolbooth  (tii 
principal  prison  in  Edinburgh)  which  truly  seems  to  have  bcei 
most  affected  on  thin  occasion,  is  much  to  be  commended.  It 
was  to  be  ai)prehend(d,  that  the  many  unhajipy  criminals  exe- 
cuted in  the  front,  might  have  rendered  the  edifice  more  cal- 
lous. She  is  said  to  be  of  tho  softer  sex,  beccauss  her  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  on  this  day  was  truly  feminine,  though,  like 
most  feminine  impulses,  perhaps  a  little  selficiu 
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Behold  a  chosen  bard  shall  aid  thy  plan, 
And  own  thee  chieftain  of  the  critic  clan. 
First  in  the  ranks  illustrious  shall  be  seen 
The  travelled  Thaae  !  Athenian  Aberdeen.* 
Herbert  shall  yield  Thorns  hammer,f  and  sometime? 
In  gratitude  thou'lt  praise  his  rugged  rhymes. 
Smug  SydneyX  too  thy  bitter  page  shall  seek, 
And  classic  Hallam\  much  renown'd  for  Greek. 
ticott  may  perchance  his  name  and  influence  lend, 
And  paltry  Pillans\\  shall  traduce  his  friend. 
While  gay  Thalia's  luckless  votary,  Lambe,"^ 
As  he  himself  was  danln'd,  shall  try  to  damn. 

*  His  Lordship  has  been  much  abroad,  is  a  member  of  the 
Athenian  Society,  acd  reviewer  of  "  Cell's  Topography  of 
Troy." 

t  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  translator  of  Icelandic  and  other  poetry. 
One  of  the  principal  pieces  is  a  "  Song  on  the  Recovery  of 
Thor's  hammer ;"  the  translation  is  a  pleasant  chant  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  endeth  thus  : 

"  Instead  of  money  and  rings,  I  wot, 
The  hammer's  bruises  were  bar  lot, 
Thus  Odin's  son  his  hammer  got." 

;  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  the  rei-uled  autlior  of  PetOr 
Plymley's  Letters,  and  sundry  criticisms. 

»5i  Mr.  Hallam  reviewed  Payne  Knight's  Taste,  and  was 
exceedingly  severe  on  some  Gieek  verses  therein ;  it  was  not 
discovered  that  the  hnes  were  Pindar's  till  the  press  rendered 
it  impossible  to  cancel  the  critique,  which  still  stands  an  ever- 
lasting  monument  of  Hallani's  ingenuity. 

The  said  Ilallam  is  incensed,  because  he  is  falsely  accused, 
seeing  that  he  never  dineth  at  Holland  House.  If  this  be  true, 
I  am  sorry — not  for  having  said  so,  but  on  his  account,  as  I 
understand  his  Lordship's  feasts  are  preferably  to  his  compo- 
sitions.— If  he  did  not  review  Lord  HoUami's  performance, 
I  am  glad,  because  it  must  have  been  painful  to  read,  and 
irksome  to  praise  it.  If  Mr.  Hallam  will  tell  me  who  did 
review  it,  the  real  name  shall  find  a  place  in  the  text,  provided 
nevertheless,  the  said  name  be  of  two  orthodox  musical  syl- 
lables, and  will  come  into  the  verse ;  till  then  Hallam  must 
j^tand  for  want  of  a  better. 

II  Pillans  is  a  tutor  at  Eton. 

*r  The  honorable  G.  Lambe  reviewed  "  Beresford's  Mise- 
ries," and  is  moreover  autlior  of  a  farce,  enacted  with  much 
applause  at  the  priory.  Stanmore ;  aai  damned  with  great 
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Known  be  thy  name,  unbounded  be  thy  sway  I 
Thy  Holland^s  banquets  shall  each  Joil  repay  : 
While  grateful  Britain  yields  the  praise  she  owes, 
To  Holland's  hirelings,  and  to  Learning'?  foes. 
Yet  mark  one  caution,  ere  thy  next  review 
Spread  its  lig:ht  wines  of  Saffron  and  of  Blue, 
Beware  lest  blunderinj^-  Brougham*  destroy  the  sale, 
Turn  beef  to  bannocks,  cauliflowers  to  kail." 
Thus  having  said,  the  kilted  goddess  kiss'd 
Her  son,  and  vani<'hed  in  Scottish  mist.f 

Illustrious  Holland!  hard  would  be  his  lol, 
His  hirelings  mentioned,  and  himself  forgot  I 
Holland,  with  Henry  PeiUj  at  his  [)ack. 
The  whipper-in  and  huntsman  of  the  pack. 
Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  House, 
Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may  carouse. 
Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof. 
Shall  Grub-street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof 

expedition  at  the  late  theatre,  Covcnt-Garden.    It  was  ca- 
titlcfl  "  Whistle  for  it." 

*  Mr.  Brougham,  in  No.  XXV.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
throughout  the  article  concerning  Don  Pedro  de  Cevallos, 
has  displayed  more  politics  than  policy  :  many  of  the  worthy 
burgesses  of  Edingurgh  being  s;o  incensed  at  the  infamou- 
principles  it  evinces,  as  to  have  withdrawn  their  subscriptions. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Brougham  is  not  a  Pict,  as  I  supposed, 
but  a  borderer :  and  bis  name  is  pronounced  Broom  from 
Trent  to  Tay.— So  be  it. 

1 1  ought  to  apologize  to  tiie  worthy  deities,  for  intro 
ducing  a  new  goddess  with  short  petticoats  to  their  notice  : 
but  alas  I  what  was  to  be  done  ?  I  could  not  say  Caledonia's 
Genius,  it  being  well  known  there  is  no  genius  to  be  found 
from  Clakmannan  to  Caithne«.s ;  yet  without  supernatural 
agency,  how  was  Jeffrey  to  be  saved  !  The  national  "  Kel- 
pies," etc.  are  too  unpoefical,  and  the  "Brownies"  and 
"  gude  neighbours,"  (spirits  of  a  good  disposition)  refused  to 
extricate  him.  A  goddess,  therefore,  has  been  called  for  the 
purpose,  and  great  ought  to  be  the  gratitude  of  Jeffrey,  seeing 
it  is  the  only  communication  he  ever  held,  or  is  likely  to  hold, 
with  any  thing  heavenly. 

Vol.  H.  11 
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See  honest  Hallam  lay  aside  his  fork, 
Resume  his  pen,  review  his  lordship's  work, 
And  grateful  to  the  founder  of  the  feast. 
Declare  his  landlord  can  translate,  at  least  !* 
Dunedin  I  view  thy  children  with  delight. 
They  write  for  food,  and  feed  because  they  write  ; 
And  lest,  when  heated  with  the  unusual  grape, 
Some  glowing  thoughts  should  to  the  press  escape; 
And  tinge  with  red  the  female  reader's  cheek» 
My  lady  skims  (he  cream  of  each  critique  ; 
Breathes  o'er  the  page  her  purity  of  soul, 
Reforms  each  error,  and  refines  the  whole. f 

Now  to  the  drama  turn — oh  !  motley  sight ! 
What  precious  scenes  the  Wondering  eyes  invite  ! 
Puns  and  a  prince  within  a  barrel  pent,J 
And  Dibdin's  nonsense  yield  complete  content. 
Though  now,  thank  heaven  !  the  Rosciomania's  o'er, 
And  full-grown  actors  are  endured  once  more  ; 
Yet,  what  avails  their  vain  attempts  to  please, 
While  British  critics  suflfer  scenes  like  these? 
While  Reynolds  vents  his  "  dammes,"  ♦•  poohs,"  and 

"  zounds,"^ 
And  common  place,  and  common  sense  confounds  r 
While  Kenny'' s  World,  just  sufler'd  to  proceed, 
Proclaims  the  audience  very  kind  indeed? 

*  Lord  H.  has  translated  some  specimens  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
inserted  in  his  Life  of  the  author  :  both  are  bepraised  by  his 
disinterested  guests. 

t  Certain  it  is,  her  ladyship  is  suspected  of  having  displajed 
her  matchless  wit  in  the  Edinburgh  Review :  however  that 
may  be,  we  know,  from  good  authority,  that  the  manuscripts 
are  submitted  to  her  perusal — no  doubt  for  correction. 

X  In  the  melo-drame  of  Tekeli,  that  heroic  prince  is  clapt 
into  a  barrel  on  the  stage,  a  new  asylum  for  distressed  heroes. 

^  Ail  these  are  favourite  expressions  of  Mr.  R.  and  promi- 
nent ip  his  comedies,  living  and  defunct. 
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And  Beaumont* s  pilfer'd  Caratach  affords 

A  tragedy  complete  in  all  but  words  ?* 

Who  but  must  mourn,  while  these  are  all  the  rage, 

The  degradation  of  our  vaunted  stage  f 

Heavens  !  is  all  sense  of  shame,  and  talent  gone  ? 

Have  we  no  living  bard  of  merit? — none  ? 

Awake,  George  Colman,  Cumberland  awake  ! 

Ring  the  alarum  bell,  let  Folly  quake  ! 

Oh,  Sheridan!  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen, 

Let  Comedy  resume  her  throne  again, 

Abjure  the  mummery  of  German  schools. 

Leave  new  Pizarros  to  translating-  fools ; 

Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age, 

One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage. 

Gods  .'  o'er  those  boards  shall  Folly  rear  her  head 

"Where  Garrick  trod,  and  Kemble  lives  to  tread  ? 

On  those  shall  Farce  display  Buffoonery's  mask  ; 

And  Hook  conceal  his  heroes  in  a  cask  ? 

Shall  sapient  managers  now  scenes  produce 

From  Cherry,  Skeffington,  and  Mother  Goose  ? 

While  Shakspeare,  Olway,  Massinger,  forgot, 

On  stalls  must  moulder,  or  in  closets  rot? 

Lo  !  with  what  pomp  the  daily  prints  proclaim 

The  rival  candidates  for  Attic  fame ! 

In  grim  array  though  Lews'  spectres  rise, 

Still  Skeffington  and  Goose  divide  the  prize. 

And  sure  great  Skeffington  must  claim  our  praise, 

Forskirtless  coats,  and  skeletons  of  plays, 

Renown'd  alike  ;  whose  genius  ne'er  confines 

Her  flight  to  garnish  Greenwood's  gay  designs  ;f 

*  Mr.  T.  Sheridan,  the  new  manager  of  Drury-Lane  The- 
atre, Btrippcd  the  Tragedy  of  Bonduca  of  the  Dialogue,  and 
exhibited  the  scenes  as  the  spectacle  of  Caractacus. — Was 
this  worthy  of  his  sire?  or  of  himself? 

t  Mr.  Greenwood  is,  we  believe,  scene-painter  to  Drui'y- 
Lane  Theatre. — As  such,  Mr.  S.  is  much  indebted  to  him. 
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Nor  sleeps  with  "  Sleeping  Beauties,"  but  anon 
In  five  facetious  acts  comes  thundering  on,* 
While  poor  John  Bull,  bewilder'd  with  the  •cene, 
Stares,  wondering  what  the  devil  it  can  mean  ; 
But  as  some  hands  applaud,  a  venal  few  .' 
Rather  than  sleep,  why,  John  applauds  it  too. 
Such  are  we  now,  ah  !  wherefore  should  we  turn 
To  what  our  fathers  were,  unless  to  mourn  ? 
Degenerate  Britons  .'  are  ye  dead  to  shame, 
Or,  kind  to  dulness,  do  you  fear  to  blame  ? 
Well  may  the  nobles  of  our  present  race 
Watch  each  distortion  ©f  a  J\''aldVs  face  ; 
Well  may  they  smile  on  Italy's  buffoons, 
And  worship  CatalanVs  pantaloons,f 
Since  their  own  drama  yields  no  fairer  trace 
Of  wit  than  puns,  of  humour  than  grimace. 
Then  let  Ausonia,  skill'd  in  every  art 
To  soften  manners,  but  corrupt  the  heart, 
Pour  her  exotic  follies  o'er  the  town. 
To  sanction  Vice,  and  hunt  Decorum  down  : 
Let  wedded  strumpets  languish  o'er  Deshayes, 
And  bless  the  promise  which  his  form  displays ; 
\^Tiile  Gayton  bounds  before  the  enraptur'd  look:- 
Of  hoary  marquises  and  stripling  dukes  : 
Let  high-born  lechers  eye  the  livelyPresZe 
Twirl  her  light  limbs,  that  spurn  the  needless  veil : 
Let  Angiolini  bare  her  brea»t  of  snow. 
Wave  the  white  arm  and  point  the  pliant  toe ; 

*  Mr.  S.  is  the  illustrious  author  of  "  The  sleeping  Beauty," 
and  some  comedies,  particularly  "Maids  and  Bachelors;" 
Baculaurii  baculo,  magis  quam  lauro,  digni. 

t  Naldi  and  Catalini  require  little  notice, — for  the  visage 
of  the  one,  and  the  salary  of  the  other,  will  enable  us  long  to 
recollect  these  amusing  vagabonds ;  besides,  we  are  still  black 
and  blue  from  the  squeeze  on  the  first  night  of  the  lady's  ap- 
pearance in  trowsers. 
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Collini  trill  her  love-inspiring  song. 
Strain  her  fair  neck,  and  charm  the  listening  throng  ! 
Raise  not  your  sithe,  suppressors  of  our  vice  ! 
Reforming  saints  !  too  delicately  nice  ! 
By  whose  decrees,  our  sinful  souls  to  save, 
No  Sunday  tankards  foam,  no  barbers  shave  : 
And  beer  undrawn,  and  beards  unraown  display 
Your  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabbath-day, 
Or,  hail  at  once  the  patron  and  the  pile 
Of  vice  and  folly,  Greville  and  Argyle  /* 
Where  yon  proud  palace.  Fashion's  hallow'd  fane 
Spreads  wide  her  portals  for  the  motley  train, 
Behold  the  new  Petroniusj-  of  the  day, 
The  arbiter  of  pleasure  and  of  play  ! 
There  the  hired  eunuch,  the  Hesperian  choir, 
The  melting  lute,  the  soft  lascivious  lyre. 
The  song  from  Italy,  the  step  from  France, 
The  midnight  orgy,  and  the  mazy  dance. 
The  smile  of  beauty,  and  the  flush  of  wine, 
For  fops,  fools,  gamesters,  knaves,  and  lords  combine  ; 

*  To  prevent  any  blunder,  such  as  mistaking  a  street  for  a 
man,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  it  is  the  institution,  and  not  the 
duke  of  that  name,  which  is  here  alluded  to. 

A  gentleman,  with  whom  I  am  slightly  acquainted,  lost,  in 
the  Argyle  Rooms,  several  thousand  pounds  at  backgammon  ; 
it  is  but  justice  to  the  manager  in  this  instance,  to  say  that 
some  degree  of  disapprobation  was  manifested  ;  but  why  are 
the  implements  of  gaming  allowed  in  a  place  devoted  to  the 
society  of  both  sexes  !  A  pleasant  thing  for  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  those  who  are  blest  or  curst  with  such  con- 
nexions, to  hear  the  billiard  tables  rattling  in  one  room,  and 
the  dice  in  another  !  That  this  is  the  case,  I  myself  can  tes- 
tify, as  a  late  unworthy  member  of  an  institution,  which  ma- 
terially affects  the  morals  of  the  higher  orders,  while  the  lower 
may  not  even  move  to  the  sound  of  the  taber  and  fiddle  with- 
out a  chance  of  indictment  for  riotous  behaviour. 

t  Petronius,  "Arbiter  elegantiarum"  to  Nero,  "and  a 
very  pretty  fellow  in  his  day,"  as  Mr.  Congrove's  Old  Bache- 
lor saith. 
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Each  to  his  humour, — Comus  all  allows  ; 
Champaign,  dice,  music,  or  your  neighbour's  spouse  ; 
Talk  not  to  us,  ye  starving  sons  of  trade  .' 
Of  piteous  ruin,  which  ourselves  have  made  : 
In  plenty's  sunshine  Fortune's  minions  bask, 
Nor  think  of  Poverty,  except  "  en  masque," 
When  for  the  night  some  lately  titled  ass 
Appears  the  beggar  which  his  graudsire  was. 
The  curtain  dropp'd,  the  gay  Burletta  o'er. 
The  audience  take  their  turn  upon  (he  floor ; 
Now  round  the  room  the  circling  dow'gers  sweep, 
Now  in  loose  waltz  the  thin-clad  daughters  leap. 
The  first  in  lengthen'd  line  majestic  swim. 
The  last  display  the  free  unfetter'd  limb  : 
Those  for  Hibernia's  lusty  sons  repair 
With  art  the  charms  which  Nature  could  not  spare  : 
These  after  husbands  wing  their  eager  flight, 
Nor  leave  much  mystery  for  the  nuptial  night. 

Oh  !  blest  retreats  of  infamy  and  ease  ! 
Where  all  forgotten  but  the  power  to  please, 
Each  maid  may  give  a  loose  to  genial  thought, 
Each  swain  may  teach  new  systems,  or  be  taught ; 
There  the  blithe  youngster,  just  retum'd  from  Spain, 
Cuts  the  light  pack,  or  calls  the  rattling  main  : 
The  jovial  caster's  set,  and  seven's  the  nick. 
Or — done  ! — a  thousand  on  the  coming  trick  ' 
If,  mad  with  loss,  existence  'gins  to  tire, 
And  all  your  hope  or  wish  is  to  expire. 
Here's  PoweVs  pistol  ready  for  your  life, 
And,  kinder  still,  a  Paget  for  your  wife  : 
Fit  consummation  of  an  earthly  race, 
Begun  in  folly,  ended  in  disgrace. 
While  none  but  menials  o'er  the  bed  of  death, 
Wash  thy  red  wounds,  or  watch  thy  wavering  breath 
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Traduced  by  liars,  and  forgot  by  all, 
The  mangled  victim  of  a  drunken  brawl. 
To  live  like  Clodius*  and  like  Falklandf  fall. 
Truth  rouse  some  genuine  bard,  and  guide  his  hand 
To  drive  this  pestilence  from  out  the  land. 
Even  I — least  thinking  of  a  thoughtless  tbrting, 
Just  skill'd  to  knovT  the  right  and  choose  the  wrong, 
Freed  at  that  age  when  Reason's  shield  is  lost, 
To  fight  my  course  through  Passion's  countless  host, 
Whom  every  path  of  pleasure's  flowery  way 
Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  astray — 
E'en  I  must  raise  ray  voice,  e'en  I  must  feel 
Such  scenes,  such  men  destroy  the  puolic  weal  : 
Although  some  kind,  censorious  friend  will  say, 
*'  What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool,  than  they  .'" 
And  every  brother  rake  will  smile  to  see 
That  miracle,  a  moralist  in  me. 
No  matter — when  some  bard  in  virtue  strong, 
afford,  perchance,  shall  raise  the  chastening  song. 
Then  sleep  my  pen,  for  ever  !  and  my  voice 
Be  only  heard  to  hail  him  and  rejoice  ; 
Rejoice,  and  yield  my  feeble  praise,  though  ! 
May  feel  the  lash  that  Virtue  must  apply. 


*  Mutato  nomine  de  te 

Fabula  nanator 
t  1  koew  the  late  Lord  Falkland  ivell.  On  Sunday  nigiif 
1  beheld  him  presiding  at  iiis  own  tabie  in  all  the  honest  pride 
of  hospitality ;  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  three  o'clock,  I 
saw  stretched  before  me  all  that  remained  of  courage,  feeling, 
and  a  host  of  passions.  He  was  a  gallant  and  successful 
officer ;  his  faults  were  the  faults  of  a  sailor ;  as  such,  Britons 
will  forgive  them.  He  died  like  a  brave  man  m  a  better 
cause  ;  for  had  he  fallen  in  like  manner  on  the  deck  of  the 
frigate  to  which  he  was  just  appointed,  his  last  moments 
Mould  liave  been  held  up  by  his  countrymen  as  an  example 
I'j  succeeding  heroes. 
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As  for  the  smaller  fry,  who  swarm  in  shoals 
From  silly  Hafiz*  up  to  simple  Bowles; 
Why  should  we  call  ihem  from  their  dark  abode, 
la  broad  St.  Giles's  or  in  Tolteuham  Road  ? 
Or  (since  some  men  of  fiishion  nobly  dare 
To  scrawl  in  verse)  iiom  Bond-Street  or  the  Square  ? 
If  things  of  ton  their  harmless  lays  mdite, 
Most  wisely  dooin'd  to  shun  the  public  sight, 
What  harm?  in  spite  of  every  critic  elf, 
Sir  T.  may  read  his  stanza  to  himself; 
Miles  ./indrews  still  bis  strength  in  couplets  try, 
And  live  in  prologues,  though  his  dramas  die. 
Lords  too  are  bards,  such  things  at  times  befall, 
And  'lis  some  praise  in  peers  to  write  at  all. 
Vet,  did  or  Taste  or  Keason  sway  the  times, 
Ah  !  who  would  lake  Itieir  titles  with  their  rhyme? ' 
Roscommon.'  ^nejfield!  with  your  spirits  fled, 
No  future  laurels  deck  a  noble  head  : 
No  muse  will  cheer  with  renovating  smile, 
The  paralytic  puling  oi  Carliale  ; 
The  puny  Schoolboy  and  his  early  lay  . 
Men  pardon,  if  his  follies  pass  away ; 
But  who  forgives  the  senior's  ceaseless  verse, 
Whose  hairs  grow  hoary  as  his  rhymes  grow  worse  • 
What  heterogeneous  honours  deck  the  peer! 
Lord,  rhymester,  petit-maitre,  pamphleteer  ?t 

*  What  would  be  the  sentiments  of  the  Persian  Anacreon, 
Hafiz,  could  he  rise  from  his  splendid  sepulchre  at  Sheeraz, 
wheje  he  reposes  with  Ferdousi  and  Sadi,  the  Oriental  Homer 
and  Catullus,  and  behold  his  name  assumed  by  one  Stott  of 
Dromore,  the  most  impudent  and  execrableof  hterary  poach- 
ers for  the  daily  jirintsl 

t  The  earl  of  Carlisle  has  lately  published  an  eighteen- 
penny  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the  stage,  and  offers  his  plan 
for  building  a  new  theatre  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  lordship  will 
be  permitted  to  bring  forward  any  thing  for  the  stage  except 
his  own  tragedies.  ' 
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So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  age, 

His  scenes  alone  have  damn'd  our  sinking  stage  ; 

But  managers  for  once  cried,  "  hold,  enough  !" 

Nor  drugg'd  their  audience  with  the  tragic  stuft'. 

Yet  at  their  judgment  let  his  lordship  laugh, 

And  case  his  volumes  in  congenial  calf; 

Yes  !  doflf  that  covering  where  Morocco  shines, 

And  Hhng  a  calf-skin*  on  those  recreant  lines. 

With  you,  ye  Druids  I  rich  in  native  lead, 
Who  daily  scribble  for  your  daily  bread  ; 
With  )ou  1  war  not ;  Gifford's  heavy  hand 
Hascrush'd,  without  remorse,  your  numerous  band- 
On  "  All  ihe  Talents"  vent  your  venal  spleen, 
W^ant  you  defence,  let  Pity  be  your  screen. 
Let  Mo.iodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew, 
And  Melville's  Mantlef  prove  a  blanket  too  I 
One  common  Lethe  waits  each  hapless  bard, 
And  peace  be  with  you  !  'tis  your  best  reward. 
Such  damning  fame  as  Dunciads  only  give 
Could  bid  your  lines  beyond  a  morning  live  ; 
But  now  at  once  your  fleeting  labours  close, 
With  names  of  greater  note  in  blest  repose. 
Far  be't  from  me  unkindly  to  upbraid 
The  lovely  Rosa's  prose  in  masquerade. 
Whose  strains,  the  faithful  echoes  of  her  mind, 
Leave  wondering  comprehension  far  behind. :|: 

*  ♦•  Doff  that  lion's  hide, 
And  hang  a  calf-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs." 

Skakspeare's  King  John. 
Lord  C.'s  works,  mostresplendently  bound,  form  a  conspi- 
cuous ornament  to  his  bookshelves  : 

"  The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella." 

t  Melville's  mantle,  a  parody  on  "  Elijah's  mantle,"  a  poem. 

%  This  lovely  little  Jessica,  the  daughter  of  the  noted  Jew 

K — ,  seems  to  be  a  follower  of  the  Delia  Crusca  school,  and 

has  published  two  volumes  of  very  respectable  absurdities  ia 
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Though  Bell  has  lost  his  nightingales  and  owls. 
Matilda  snivels  still,  and  Hqfiz  bowls, 
And  Cruscd's  spirit,  rising  from  the  dead, 
Revives  in  Laura,  Quiz,  and  X.  Y.  Z.* 

When  some  brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a  stall, 
Employs  a  pen  less  pointed  than  his  awl. 
Leaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of  shoes, 
St.  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  Muse, 
Heavens  !  how  the  vulgar  stare  !  how  crowds  applaud  ' 
How  ladies  read  !  and  Uterati  laud  ! 
If,  'chance  some  wicked  wag  should  pass  bis  jest, 
'Tis  sheer  ill-nature  ;  don't  the  world  know  best  ^ 
Genius  must  guide  when  wits  admire  the  rhyme, 
And  Capel  Lofft\  declares  'tis  quite  sublime. 
Hear  then,  ye  happy  sons  of  needless  trade  ! 
Swains  !  quit  the  plough,  resign  the  useless  spadt 
Lo  !  Burns  and  Bloomfield,  nay,  a  greater  far, 
Gifford  was  born  beneath  an  adverse  star, 
Forsook  the  labours  of  a  servile  state, 
Stemm'd  the  rude  storm,  and  triunaph'd  over  Fate 
Then  why  no  more  ?  if  Phoebus  smiled  on  you, 
Bloomfield  !  why  not  on  brother  JVaihan  too  ? 
Him  too  the  Mania,  not  the  Muse,  has  seized  ; 
Not  inspiration,  but  a  mind  diseased  : 
And  now  no  boor  can  seek  his  last  abode, 
No  common  be  enclosed  without  an  ode.f 

rhyme,  as  times  go  ;  besides  sundry  novels,  in  tlie  style  of  the 
lirst  edition  of  th"e  Monk. 

*  These  are  signatures  of  various  worthies  who  figure  in 
the  poetical  departments  of  the  newspapers. 

t  Capel  LofFt,  Esq.  the  Maecenas  of  shoemakers,  and  preface- 
writer-general  to  distressed  versemen  :  a  kind  of  gratis  accou- 
cheur to  those  who  wish  to  be  delivered  of  rhyme,  but  do  not 
know  how  to  bring  it  fortli. 

t  See  Nathaniel  Bloomfield's  ode,  elegy,  or  whatever  ha  or 
any  one  else  chooses  to  call  it,  on  the  enclosure  of  "Iloning- 
;on  Green," 
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Oh  !  since  increased  refinement  deigns  to  smile 

On  Britain's  sons,  and  bless  our  genial  isle, 

Let  Poesy  go  forth,  pervade  the  whole, 

Alike  the  rustic,  and  mechanic  soul ; 

Ye  tuneful  cobblers  !  still  your  notes  prolong, 

Compose  at  once  a  slipper  and  a  song  ; 

So  shall  the  fair  your  handy  work  peruse, 

Your  sonnets  sure  shall  please — perhaps  your  shoes 

May  Moorland*  weavers  boast  Pindaric  skill. 

And  tailors'  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill ; 

While  punctual  beaux  reward  the  grateful  notes, 

And  pay  for  poems — wheu  they  pay  for  coats. 

To  the  famed  throng  now  paid  the  tribute  due. 
Neglected  Genius  !  let  me  turn  to  you. 
Come  forth,  Oh !  Campbell  /f  give  thy  talents  scope  : 
Who  dares  aspire,  if  thou  must  cease  to  hope  ? 
And  thou,  melodious  Rogers,  rise  at  last, 
Recall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past ; 
Arise  !  let  blest  remembrance  still  inspire, 
And  strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallow'd  lyre  : 
Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  throne. 
Assert  thy  country's  honour  and  thine  own. 
What !  must  deserted  Poesy  still  weep 
Where  her  last  hopes  with  pious  Cowper  sleep  ! 
Unless,  perchance,  from  his  cold  bier  she  turns. 
To  deck  the  turf  that  wraps  her  minstrel,  Burns! 
No  !  though  contempt  hath  mark'd  the  spurious  brood, 
The  race  who  rhyme  from  folly,  or  for  food ; 

*  Vide  "Recollection  of  a  Weaver  in  the  Moorlands  of 
Staffordshire." 

t  It  would  be  superfluous  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  authors  of"  The  Pleasures  of  Memory"  and  "  The  Plea- 
sures of  Hope,"  the  most  beautiful  didactic  poems  in  our 
language,  if  we  except  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  :  but  so  many 
poetasters  have  started  up,  that  even  the  names  of  Campbeil 
and  Rogers  are  become  strange. 
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Yet  still  some  genuine  sons  'tis  hers  to  boast, 
Who  least  affecting,  still  effect  the  most ; 
Feel  as  they  write,  and  write  but  as  they  feel- 
Bear  witness  Gifford^  Sotheby  and  Macneil.* 
*'  Why  slumbers  Gifford?''^  once  was  ask'd  in  vain  ;t 
Why  slumbers  Gifford?  let  us  ask  again. 
Are  there  no  follies  for  his  pen  to  purge  ? 
Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  demand  the  scourge 
Are  there  no  sins  for  Satire's  bard  to  greet  ? 
Stalks  not  gigantic  Vice  in  every  street? 
Shall  peers  or  princes  tread  Pollution's  path,^ 
And  'scape  alike  the  Law's  and  Muse's  wrath  ? 
Nor  blaze  with  guilty  glare  through  future  time, 
Eternal  beacons  of  consummate  crime? 
Arouse  thee,  Gifford!  be  thy  promise  claim'd. 
Make  bad  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed. 

Unhappy  White  /|  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  thy  young  Muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 
The  spoiler  came ;  all,  all  thy  promise  fair 
Has  sought  the  grave,  to  sleep  for  ever  there. 
Oh  !  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone. 
When  Science'  self  destroy'd  her  favourite  son  ! 

*  Gifford,  author  of  the  Baviad  and  Mteviad,  the  first  satires 
of  the  day,  and  translator  of  Juvenal. 

Sotheby,  translator  of  Wieland's  Oberon,  and  Virgil's  Geor- 
gics,  and  author  of  Saul,  an  epic  poem. 

Alacncil,  whose  poems  are  deservedly  popular;  particularly 
"  Scotland's  Scaiih,  or  the  ways  of  War,"  of  which  ten  thou- 
sand copies  were  sold  in  one  month. 

t  Mr.  Gifford  promised  publicly  that  the  Baviad  and  Mae- 
viad  should  not  be  his  last  original  works  ;  let  him  remember, 
"  Mox  in  rcluctantes  Dracones." 

X  Henry  Kirke  White  died  at  Cambridge  in  October,  1806, 
in  consequence  of  too  much  exertion  in  the  pursuit  of  studies 
That  would  have  matured  a  mind  which  disease  and  poverty 
could  not  impair,  and  which  death  itself  destroyed  rather  than 
subdued.  His  poems  abound  in  such  beauties  as  must  im« 
press  the  reader  with  the  liveliest  regret,  that  so  short  a  period 
was  allotted  to  talents  which  would  have  dignified  even  the 
•iacred  functions  he  was  destined  to  assume. 
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Yes,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit, 
She  sow'd  the  seeds,  but  Death  has  reap'd  the  fruit. 
'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 
And  help'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low 
So  the  struck  eagle  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
ViewM  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 
And  wmg'd  the  sbaft  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart  : 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel. 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel. 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  nest, 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast. 

There  be,  who  say  in  these  enlighten'd  days 
That  splendid  lies  are  all  the  poet's  praise  ; 
Thatstrain'd  Invention,  ever  on  the  wing. 
Alone  impels  the  modern  bard  to  sing  ; 
'Tis  true,  that  all  who  rhyme,  nay,  all  who  writf  , 
Shrink  from  that  fatal  word  to  genius — Trite  : 
Yet  Truth  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest  fires, 
And  decorate  the  verse  herself  inspires  ; 
This  fact  in  virtue's  name  let  Crabbe  attest, 
Though  Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best. 

And  here  let  Shee*  and  genius  find  a  place, 
Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  equal  grace  ; 
To  guide  whose  hand  the  sister  arts  combing, 
And  trace  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  line  ; 
Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvass  glow. 
Or  pour  the  easy  rhyme's  harmonious  flow, 
While  honours  doubly  merited  attend 
The  poet's  rival,  but  the  painter's  friend. 

Blest  is  the  man  I  who  dares  approach  the  bower 

Where  dwelt  the  Muses  at  their  natal  hour ; 

Whose  steps  have  press'd,  whose  eye  has  mark'd  afar, 

The  clime  that  nursed  the  sons  of  song  and  war, 

*  Mr.  Shoe,  author  of  "  Rhymes  on  Art,"  and  "  Elements 
of  Art." 
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The  scenes  which  Glory  still  must  hover  o*er ; 
Her  place  of  birth,  her  own  Acbaian  shore  ; 
But  doubly  blest  is  he,  whose  heart  expands 
With  hallow'd  feelings  for  those  classic  lands ; 
Who  rends  the  veil  of  ages  long  gone  by. 
And  views  their  remnants  with  a  poet's  eye  ! 
TVright  .'*  'twas  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  view 
Those  shores  of  glory,  and  to  sing  them  too  ; 
And  sure  no  common  Muse  inspired  thy  pen 
To  hail  the  land  of  gods  and  godlike  men. 

And  you,  associate  bards  if  who  snatch'd  to  light 
Those  gems  too  long  withheld  from  modern  sight : 
Whose  mingling  taste  combined  to  cull  the  wreath 
Where  Attic  flowers  Aonian  odours  breathe. 
And  all  their  renovated  fragrance  flung. 
To  grace  the  beauties  of  your  native  tongue  ; 
Now  let  those  minds  that  nobly  could  transfuse 
The  glorious  spirit  of  the  Grecian  Muse, 
Though  soft  the  echo,  scorn  a  borrow'd  tone  : 
Resign  Achaia's  lyre,  and  strike  your  own. 

Let  these,  or  such  a*  these,  with  just  applause, 
Restore  the  Muse's  violaied  laws  ; 
But  not  in  flimsy  Darioin's  pompous  chime. 
That  mighty  master  of  unmeaning  rhyme  ; 
Whose  gilded  cymbal?,  more  adorn'd  than  clear. 
The  eye  delighted,  but  fatigued  the  car. 
In  show  the  simple  lyre  could  once  surpass, 
But  now  worn  down,  appear  in  native  brass  ; 
While  all  his  train  of  hovering  sylphs  around, 
Evaporate  in  similes  and  sound ; 

*  Mr.  Wright,  late  consul-general  for  the  seven  islands,  is 
author  of  a  very  beautiful  poem  just  published  :  it  is  entitled 
"  Horre  lonicae,"  and  is  descriptive  of  the  isles  and  the  adja- 
cent coast  of  Greece. 

t  The  translators  of  the  Antholgy  have  since  published 
separate  poems,  which  evince  genius  that  only  requires  op- 
portunity to  attain  eminence. 
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Him  let  them  shun,  with  him  let  tinsel  die  : 
False  glare  attracts,  but  more  oflfends  the  eje.* 

Yet  let  them  not  to  vulgar  Wordsviorih  stoop. 
The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  group, 
Whose  verse  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void, 
Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Lambe  and  Lloyd  ;\ 
Let  them — but  hold,  my  Muse,  nor  dare  to  teach 
A  strain,  far,  far  beyond  thy  humble  reach  ; 
The  native  genius  with  their  feeling  given 
Will  point  the  path,  and  peal  their  notes  to  heaven. 
And  thou,  too,  Scott  !X  resign  to  mmstrels  rude 
The  wilder  slogan  of  a  border  feud  ! 
Let  others  spin  their  meagre  lines  for  hire  ; 
Enough  for  Genius  if  itself  inspire  I 
Let  Southey  sing,  although  his  teeming  Muse, 
Prolific  every  spring,  be  too  profuse. 
Let  simple  Wordsxoorth  chime  his  childish  verse, 
And  brother  Coleridge  lull  the  babe  at  nurse  ; 
Let  spectre-mongering  Lewis  aim,  at  most, 
To  rouse  the  galleries,  or  to  raise  a  ghost : 
Let  Moore  be  lewd  ;  let  S/rang/ortZ  steal  from  Jtfborf, 
And  swear  that  Camoens  sang  such  notes  of  yore  ; 
Let  Haley  hobble  on  ;  Montgomery  rave  ; 
And  godly  Grahame  chant  a  stupid  stave  ; 
Let  sonneteering  Bowles  his  strains  refine, 
.\nd  whine  and  whimper  to  the  fourteenth  line  ,- 
Let  Stott,  Carlisle,^  Matilda^  and  the  rest 
Of  Grub-street,  and  of  Grosvenor-place  the  best, 

*  The  neglect  of  the  "Botanic  Garden,"  is  some  proof  of 
returning  taste  :  the  scenery  is  its  sole  recommendation. 

t  Messrs.  Lambe  and  Lloyd,  the  most  ignoble  followers  of 
Southey  and  Co. 

+  By  the  by,  I  hope  thsit  in  Mr.  Scott's  next  poem  his  hero 
or  heroine  will  be  less  addicted  to  "  Gramarye,"  and  more  to 
Grammar,  than  the  lady  of  the  Lay,  and  her  Bravo  William 
of  Deloraine. 

^  It  may  be  asked  why  I  have  censured  the  earl  of  Carlisle, 
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Scrawl  on  till  death  release  us  from  the  strain, 

Or  Comraoa  Sense  assert  her  rights  again  ; 

But  thou,  with  powers  that  mock  the  aid  of  praise^ 

Should'st  leave  to  humbler  bards  ignoble  lays : 

Thy  country's  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the  nine 

Demand  a  hallow'd  harp — that  harp  is  thine. 

Say  !  will  not  Caledonia's  annals  yield 

The  glorious  record  of  some  nobler  field, 

Than  the  vile  foray  of  a  plundering  clan 

Whose  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of  man  . 

Or  Marmion's  acts  of  darkness,  fitter  food 

For  outlaw'd  Shenoood\s  tales  ot  Robin  Hood? 

Scotland  !  still  proudly  claim  thy  native  bard, 

And  be  thy  praise,  his  first,  his  best  reward  ! 

mj'  guardian  and  relative,  to  whom  I  dedicated  a  volume  of 
puerile  poems  a  few  years  ago.  The  guardianship  was  no- 
minal, at  least  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover ;  the 
relationship  I  cannot  iielp,  and  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  but  as 
his  lordship  seemed  to  forget  it  on  a  very  essential  occasion 
to  me,  I  shall  r.ot  burthen  my  memory  with  the  recollection. 
I  do  not  think  that  personal  differences  sanction  the  unjust 
condemnation  of  a  brother  scribbler ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  act  as  a  preventive,  when  the  author,  noble  or 
ignoble,  has  for  a  series  of  years  beguiled  a  "  discerning 
public,"  (as  the  advertisements  have  it)  with  divers  reams  of 
most  orthodox  imperial  nonsense.  Besides,  I  do  not  step 
aside  to  vituperate  the  earl ;  no — his  works  came  fairly  in 
review  with  those  of  other  patrician  literati.  If,  before  I  es- 
caped from  ray  teens,  I  said  any  thing  in  favour  of  his  lord- 
ship's paper  books,  it  was  in  the  way  of  dutiful  dedication, 
and  more  from  the  advice  of  others  than  my  own  judgment, 
and  I  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  pronouncing  ray  sincere.  ' 
recantation.  1  have  heard  that  some  persons  conceive  mc  to 
be  under  obligations  to  Lord  Carlisle  :  if  so,  I  shall  be  most 
particularly  happy  to  learn  what  they  are,  and  when  conferred, 
that  they  may  be  duly  appreciated,  aiid  publicly  acknowledged. 
What  I  have  humbly  advanced  as  an  opinion  on  his  printed 
things,  I  am  prepared  to  support  if  necessary,  by  quotations 
from  elegies,  eulogies,  odes,  episodes,  and  certain  facetious 
and  dainty  tragedies  bearing  his  name  and  mark  : 

"  What  can  ennoble  knaves,  or  fools^  or  cowards  ' 
Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards ;" 
So  says  Pope.    Amen  ! 
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Yet  not  with  thee  alone  his  name  should  live, 
But  own  the  vast  renown  a  world  can  give  ; 
Be  known,  perchance,  when  Albion  is  no  more; 
And  tell  the  tale  of  what  she  was  before ; 
To  future  times  her  faded  fame  recall, 
And  save  her  glory,  though  his  country  fall. 
Yet  what  avails  the  sanguine  poet's  hope  ? 
To  conquer  ages  and  with  time  to  cope  ! 
New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise, 
And  other  victors*  fill  the  applauding  skies  ; 
A  few  brief  generations  fleet  along. 
Whose  sons  forget  the  poet  and  his  song  : 
E'en  now,  what  once  loved  minstrels  scarce  may  clain^ 
The  transient  mention  of  a  dubious  name  ! 
When  Fame's  loud  trump  hath  blown  its  noblest  blasf. 
Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps  at  last, 
And  glory,  like  the  Fhoenix  'midst  her  fires, 
Exhales  her  odours,  blazes,  and  expires. 
Shall  lioary  Granta  call  her  sable  sons, 
Expert  in  science,  more  expert  at  puns  ? 
Shall  these  approach  the  muse.''  ah  no  !  she  flies, 
And  even  spurns  the  great  Seatonian  prize. 
Though  printers  condescend  the  press  to  soil 
With  rhyme  by  Hoare  and  epic  blank  by  Hoyle  ; 
Not  him  whose  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist, 
Requires  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  list.f 
Ye  !  who  in  Granla's  honours  would  surpass, 
Must  mount  her  Pegasus,  a  full  grown  ass  ; 
A  foal  well  worthy  of  her  ancient  dam, 
Whose  Hellicon  is  duller  than  her  Cam. 

*  "Tollere  humo,  victorque  virum  volitare  per  ora."  ?7/  » . 

t  The  "  Games  of  Hoyle,"  well  known  to  the  votaries  ol 

whist,  chess,  &c.  are  not  to  be  suppressed  by  the  vagaries  of 

his  poetical  namesake,  whose  poem  comprised,  as  expreeslr 

stated  to  the  advertisement,  all  the  "  Plagues  of  Egypt."      ' 

11  * 
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There  Clarke,  still  striving  piteously  «« to  please,*" 
Forgetting  dogg'rel  leads  not  to  degrees, 
A  would-be  satirist,  a  hired  buffoon, 
A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon, 
Condemn'd  to  drudge,  the  meanest  of  the  mean, 
And  furnish  falsehoods  for  a  magazine. 
Devotes  to  scandal  his  congenial  mind  ; 
Himself  a  living  libel  on  mankind.* 

Oh  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  race  If 
At  once  the  boast  of  learning,  and  disgrace  ; 
So  sank  in  dullnesjs  and  so  lost  in  shame 
That  Smythe  and  Hodgson^  scarce  redeem  thy  fame  ? 
But,  where  fair  Isis  rolls  her  purer  wave, 
The  partial  Muse  delighted  loves  to  lave, 
On  her  green  banks  a  greener  wreath  is;wove, 
To  crown  the  bards  that  haunt  her  classic  grove, 
Where  Richards  wakes  a  genuine  poet's  fires. 
And  modern  Britons  justly  praise  their  sires.  J 
For  me,  who  thus  unasked,  have  dared  to  tell 
My  country,  what  her  sons  should  know  too  well, 
Zeal  fcr  her  honour  bade  me  here  engage 
The  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age. 

*  Tbia  person,  who  has  lately  betrayed  the  most  rapid 
aymptoins  of  confirmed  authorship,  is  writer  of  a  poem  deno- 
minated the  "Art  of  pleasing"  as  "Incus  a  non  lucendo," 
containing  little  pleasantry  and  leas  poesy.  He  also  acts  a* 
monthly  stipendiary  and  collector  of  calumnies  for  the  Sati- 
rist. If  this  unfortunate  young  man  would  exchange  the 
magazines  for  the  mathematics,  and  endeavour  to  take  a 
decent  degree  in  his  university,  it  might  eventually  prove 
more  serviceable  than  his  present  salary. 

t  "Into  Cambridgeshire  the  emperor  Probus  transported  a 
considerable  body  ol' Vandals." — Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall, 
page  83,  vol.  2.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  the  breed  is  still  in  high  perfection. 

X  This  gentleman's  name  requires  no  praise  :  the  man  who 
m  translation  displays  unquestionable  genius,  may  well  be 
expected  to  excel  in  original  composition,  of  which  it  is  te 
be  hoped  we  shall  soon  see  a  splendid  specimen. 

^  "  The  Aboriginal  Britons,"  aaexcelleat  poem  hj  Richards. 
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No  just  applause  her  honour'd  name  shall  lose  ; 
As  first  in  freedom,  dearest  to  the  Muse. 
Oh  would  thy  bards  but  emulate  thy  fame. 
And  rise,  more  worthy,  Albion,  of  thy  name  ' 
What  Athens  was  in  science,  fJome  in  power, 
What  Tyre  appear'd  in  her  meridian  hour, 
'Tis  thine  at  once,  fair  Albion,  to  have  been, 
Earth's  chief  dictatress.  Ocean's  mighty  queen  ; 
But  Rome  decay'd,  and  Athens  strew'd  the  plain, 
And  Tyre's  proud  piers  lie  shatier'd  in  the  main 
Like  these  thy  strength  may  sink,  in  ruin  hurl'd, 
And  Britain  fall,  the  bulwark  of  the  world. 
But  let  me  cease,  and  dread  Cassandra's  fate, 
With  warning  ever  scoff'd  at,  till  too  late  ; 
To  themes  less  lofty  still  my  lay  confine, 
And  urge  thy  bards  to  gain  a  name  like  thine. 

Then,  hapless  Britain"!  be  thy  rulers  blest, 
The  senate's  oracles,  the  people's  jest  ! 
Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 
The  flowers  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense. 
While  Canning^s  colleagues  hate  him  for  his  wit. 
And  old  dame  Portland*  fills  the  place  of  Pili. 

Yet  once  again  adieu  I  ere  this  the  sail 
That  wafts  me  hence  is  shivering  in  the  gale; 
And  Afric's  coast  and  Calpe'sf  adierse  height, 
And  Stamboul'si  minarets  must  greet  my  sight : 
Thence  shall  I  stray  through  Beauty'*}  native  clime. 
Where  Kaff||  is  clad  in  rocks,  and  crown'd  with  snows 
sublime. 

*  A  friend  of  mine  being  asked  why  Jiis  grace  of  P.  wa> 
likened  to  an  oid  woman,  replied,  "  he  supposed  it  vas  be 
cause  he  was  past  bearing." 

t  Calpe  is  the  ancient  name  of  Gibraltar. 

t  Stamboul  is  the  Turkish  word  for  Constantinople. 

V  Georgia,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  inhabitant.*. 

i.l^Moiuit  Caucasus. 
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Bat  should  I  back  return,  no  letter'd  rage 

Shall  drag  my  common-place  book  on  the  stage 

Let  vain  Valeniia^  rival  luckless  Carry 

And  equal  him  whose  work  he  sought  to  mar  ; 

Let  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  stillf  pursue 

The  shade  of  Fame  through  regions  of  vertu  ; 

Waste  useless  thousands  on  their  Phidian  freaks. 

Misshapen  monuments,  and  maim'd  antiques  ; 

And  make  their  grand  saloons  a  general  mart 

For  all  the  mutilated  blocks  of  art ; 

Of  Dardan  tours,  let  Dilettanti  tell, 

I  leave  topography  to  classic  Gell;\ 

And,  quite  content,  no  more  shall  mterpose, 

To  stun  mankind  with  poesy  or  prose. 

Thus  far  I've  held  my  undisturb'd  career, 
Prepared  for  rancour,  steel'd  'gainst  selfish  feai  . 
This  thing  of  rhyme  I  ne'er  disdain'd  to  own — - 
Though  not  obtrusive,  yet  not  quite  unknown, 
My  voice  was  heard  again,  though  not  so  loud, 
My  page,  though  nameless,  never  disavcw'd, 
And  now  at  once  I  tear  the  veil  away  \ — 
Cheer  on  the  pack  I  the  quarry  stands  at  bay, 
Unscared  by  all  the  dm  of  Melbourne  house. 
By  Lambe's  resentment,  or  by  Holland's  spouse, 

*  Lord  Valentia  (\vho3e  tremendous  travela  are  fortJi- 
coming  with  due  decorations,  graphical,  topographical,  and 
lypographical)  depoa-ed,  on  Sir  John  Carr'e  unlucky  suit, 
that  Dubois's  satire  prevented  his  purchase  of  the  "  Stranger 
in  Ireland."  Oii,  fie,  my  lord,  has  your  lordship  no  more 
(eeling  for  a  fellow  touriist  ?  but  "  two  of  a  trade,"  they 
.■^ay,  etc. 

\  Lord  Elgin  would  fain  persuade  us,  that  all  the  figures, 
with  and  without  noses,  in  his  stone-shop,  are  the  work  of 
Phidias:  "  Credat  Judajus  !" 

i  Mr.  Goli's  Topography  of  Troy  and  Ithaca  cannot  fail  to 
ensure  the  approbation  of  every  man  possessed  of  classical 
taste,  as  well  for  the  information  Mr.  G.  conveys  to  the  minri 
of  the  reader,  as  for  the  ability  and  research  the  respectivf 
•orks  display. 
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i^y  J^fft'^y's  harmless  pistol,  Hallarn's  roge, 
Edina's  brawny  sons  and  brimstone  page. 
Our  men  in  buckram  shall  have  blows  enough, 
And  feel  they  too  are  "  penetrable  stuft':" 
And  though  I  hope  not  hence  unscathed  to  go, 
Who  conquers  me,  shall  find  a  stubborn  foe. 
The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fall 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall, 
Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawl'd  beneath  my  eyes : 
But  now  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  since  youth, 
I've  learn'd  to  think,  and  sternly  speak  the  truth  ; 
Learn'd  to  deride  the  critic's  starch  decree, 
And  break  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  for  me  : 
To  spurn  the  rod  a  scribbler  bids  me  kiss, 
'\orcare  if  courts  and  crowds  applaud  or  his3  ; 
Nay  more,  though  all  my  rival  rhymsters  frown, 
I  too  can  hunt  a  poetaster  down  : 
And,  arm'd  in  proof,  the  gauntlet  cast  at  once 
To  Scotch  marauder  and  to  Southern  dunce. 
Thus  much  I've  dared  to  do  ;  how  far  my  lay 
Hath  wrong'd  these  righteous  times,  let  others  say  : 
This,  let  the  world,  which  knows  not  how  to  spare, 
Yet  rarely  blames  unjustly,  now  declare. 


MANFRED, 

A  DRAMATIC  POEM. 


'  There  are  more  things  in  heave  a  and  earth,  Horat 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 


DRAMATIS  PERSON.^:. 


Manfred. 
Chamois  Hunter. 
Abbot  of  St.  Maurice. 
Manuel. 
Herman.  • 

Witch  of  the  Alps. 

Arimanes. 

Nemesis. 

The  Destinies. 

Spirits,  &c. 


i'he  scene  of  the  Drama  is  amongst  the  Higher  Alps 
— partly  in  the  Castle  0/ Manfred,  and  partly  in  the 
Mountains, 


MANFRED. 

ACT  I.— SCENE  I. 

Manfred  alone—Scene,  a  Gothic  gallery— Timet  Mui 
night. 

Man.  The  lamp  must  be  replenish'd,  but  even  ther» 
It  will  not  burn  so  long  as  I  must  watch  : 
My  slumbers — if  I  slumber— are  not  sleep, 
But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought, 
Which  then  I  can  resist  not :  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  clcse 
To  look  within ;  and  yet  I  live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men. 
But  grief  should  be  the  instructer  of  the  wise  ; 
Sorrow  is  knowledge  :  they  who  know  the  mos». 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth. 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of  Life. 
Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Df  wonder,  and  the  v/isdom  of  the  world, 
\  have  essay'd,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
\  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself— 
But  they  avail  not :  I  have  done  men  good, 
\.nd  I  have  met  with  good  even  among  mea~- 
3ut  this  avail'd  not :  I  have  had  ray  foes, 
l^nd  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  before  me  - 
5ut  this  avail'd  not :  Good,  or  evil,  life, 
Powers,  passions,  all  I  see  in  other  beings, 
Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands, 
?lace  that  all'nanaeless  hour.    I  have  no  dread, 

Vol.  II.  12 
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And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear, 
IN'or  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or  wishes, 
Or  lurking  love  of  something  on  the  earth. — 
Now  to  mj  task. — 

Mysterious  Agency ! 
Ye  spirits  of  the  unbounded  Universe  I 
Whom  I  have  sought  in  darkness  and  in  light— 
Ye,  who  do  compass  earth  about,  and  dwell 
In  subtler  essence — ye,  to  whom  the  tops 
Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  haunts, 
And  earth's  and  ocean's  caves  familiar  things — 
I  call  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm 
Which  gives  me  power  upon  you Rise  !  appear  ! 

[Ji  pause. 
They  come  not  yet. — Now  by  the  voice  of  him 
Who  is  the  first  among  you — by  this  sign, 
Which  makes  you  tremble — by  the  claitns  of  him 
Who  is  undying, — Rise  !  appear  ! Appear  J 

[A  pause. 
If  it  be  80. — Spirits  of  earth  and  air, 
Ye  shall  not  thus  elude  me  :  by  a  power, 
Deeper  than  all  yet  urged,  a  tyraut-spell,  <% 

Which  had  its  birthplace  in  a  star  condemn'd, 
The  burning  wreck  of  a  demoUsh'd  world, 
A  wandering  bell  in  the  eternal  space  ; 
Hy  the  strong  cui-se  which  is  upon  my  soul, 
The  thought  which  is  within  me  and  around  me, 
t  do  compel  ye  to  my  will. — Appear  ! 
A  star  is  seen  at  the  darker  end  of  the  gallery ;  it  is 
siaiinnary ;  and  a  voice  is  heard  singing.] 

First  Spirit. 

Mortal !  to  thy  bidding  bow'd. 
From  mv  mansion  in  the  cloud, 
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Which  the  breath  of  tivihght  builds, 
And  (he  summer's  sunset  gilds 
With  the  azure  and  vermillion, 
Which  is  mix'd  for  my  pavilion  ; 
Though  thy  quest  may  be  forbidden, 
On  a  star-beam  I  have  ridden  ; 
To  thine  adjuration  bow'd, 
Mortal — be  thy  wish  avow'd  ! 

Voice  of  the  Second  Spirit.] 
Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains:, 

They  crovvn'd  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  cloud?, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  f  fests  braced, 

The  avalanche  i+j  his  hand  ;  i 

But  ere  it  fall,  that  thundering  ball 

Must  pause  for  my  command. 
The  Glacier's  cold  and  restless  ma«^ 

Moves  onward  day  by  day  ; 
But  I  am  he  who  bids  it  pass, 

Or  with  its  ice  delay. 
r  am  the  spirit  of  the  place, 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  cavern'd  base — 

And  what  with  me  wouldst  Thou  .' 

Voice  of  the  Third  Spirit. 
In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters, 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife. 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger, 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  life, 
Where  the  mermaid  is  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  shells ; 
Like  (he  storm  on  the  surface 

('ame  the  sound  of  thy  spells  ; 
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O'er  ray  calm  Hall  of  Coral 

The  deep  echo  roU'd— 
To  the  spirit  of  Ocean 

Thy  wishes  unfold ! 

Fourth  Spirit. 
Where  the  slumbering  earthquake 

Lies  pillow'd  on  fire, 
And  the  lakes  of  bitumen 

Rise  boilingly  higher; 
Where  the  roots  of  .the  Andes 

Strike  deep  in  the  earth, 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 

Shoot  soaringly  forth ; 
I  have  quitted  my  birthplace, 

Thy  bidding  to  bide — 
Thy  spell  hath  subdued  me, 

Thy  wrill  De  my  guide  ! 

Fifth  Spirit. 
i  am  the  Rider  of  the  wind, 

The  Stirrer  of  the  storm ; 
The  hurricane  I  left  behind 

Is  yet  with  lightning  warm ; 
To  speed  to  thee,  o'er  shore  and  sea 

I  swept  upon  the  blast : 
The  fleet  I  met  sail'd  well,  and  yet 

'Twill  sink  ere  night  be  past. 
Sixth  Spirit. 
My  dwelling  is  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
Why  doth  thy  magic  torture  me  with  light  r 

Seventh  Spirit. 
The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny. 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me 
It  was  a  world  as  fresh  and  fair 
As  e'er  revolved  round  sun  in  air ; 
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Ita  course  was  free  and  regular, 

Space  bosom'd  not  a  lovrelier  star. 

The  hour  arrived— ^nd  it  became 

A  wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flame, 

A  pathless  comet,  and  a  curse, 

The  menace  of  the  universe  ; 

Still  rolling  on  with  innate  force, 

Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course, 

A  bright  deformity  on  high, 

The  monster  of  the  upper  sky  ! 

And  thou  I   beneath  its  influence  born — 

Thou  worm  !  whom  I  obey  and  scorn — 

Forced  by  a  power  (which  is  not  thine, 

And  lent  thee  but  to  make  thee  mine) 

For  this  brief  moment  to  descend, 

Where  these  weak  spirits  round  thee  bend 

And  parley  with  a  thing  like  thee — 

What  wouldst  thou.  Child  of  Clay  !  with  me 

The  Seven  Spirits. 
Earth,  ocean,  air,  night,  mountains,  winds,  thy  star 

Are  at  thy  beck  and  bidding,  Child  of  Clay  ! 
Before  thee  at  thy  quest  their  spirits  are — 

What  wouldst  thou  with  us,  son  of  mortals — say  ; 

Man.  Forgetfulnees 

First  Spirit.  Of  what — of  whom — and  why  ? 

Man.  Of  that  which  is  within  me  ;  read  it  there — 
Ye  know  it,  and  I  cannot  utter  it. 

Spirit.  We  can  but  give  thee  that  which  we  possess  ^ 
Ask  of  us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
O'er  earth,  the  whole,  or  portion,  or  a  sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof  .^ 
We  are  the  dominators,  each  and  all, 
These  shall  be  thine. 
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Man.  Oblivion,  self-oblivion — 
Can  ye  not  wring-  fron^out  ihe  hidden  realms 
V*e  offer  ?o  profusely  what  I  ask  ? 

Spirit.  It  is  not  in  our  essence,  in  our  skill ; 
But — thou  mays<die. 

Man.  Will  deatii  bestow  it  on  me? 

Spirit.  We  are  immortal,  and  do  not  forget ; 
We  are  eternal ;  and  to  u.s  the  past 
Is,  as  the  tliture,  present.     Art  thou  answer'd.''    [here 

Man.  Ye  mock  me — but  the  power  which  brought  ye 
Hath  made  you  mine.    jSlaves,  scoff  not  at  my  will  I 
The  mind,  the  spirit,  the  Promethean  spark, 
The  lighming  of  m}  being,  is  as  hrighl, 
Pervading,  and  far-darting  as  your  own, 
And  shall  not  yield  to  yours,  though  coop'd  in  clay  I 
\nswer,  or  I  will  teach  je  what  I  am. 

Spirit.  We  answer  as  we  answer'd :  our  reply 
Is  even  in  thine  own  words. 

JlTnn.  Why  say  ye  so  ? 

'    Spirit.  If,  as  thou  say'st,  ihine  essence  be  as  ours, 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  call  death  haih  nought  to  do  with  us. 

Man.  I  then  have  call'd  ye  from  your  realms  in  vain ; 
Ye  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  me. 

Spirit.  Say ; 

What  we  possess  we  offer ;  it  is  thine  : 
Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us,  ask  agam — 
Kingdom,  and  sway,  and  strength,  and  length  of  days— 

Man.  Accursed  !  what  havr  I  to  do  with  days.' 
They  are  too  long  already. — Hence — begone  ! 

Spirit.  Yet  pause:  being  here,  our  will  w^ould  do  thee 
Bethink  thee,  is  there  then  no  other  gift  [service  ; 

Which  we  can  make  not  worthless  in  thine  eyes.'' 

M(in.  No,  none  :  yet  stay,  one  moment,  ere  we  part. 
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I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.     I  hear 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds, 
As  music  on  the  waters;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star ; 
But  nothing  more.     Approach  me  as  ye  are, 
Or  one,  or  all,  in  your  accustom'd  forms. 

Spirit.   We  have  no  forms  beyond  the  elements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle  : 
But  choose  a  form — in  that  we  will  appear. 

Man.  I  have  no  choice  ;  there  is  no  form  on  earth 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.     Let  hmi, 
Who  IS  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  as^pect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting. — Come  ! 
Seventh  Spirit.  (Appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  lea' 

tiful  female  Jig  ure.)   Bthold  ! 
Man.  Oh  God  !  if  it  be  thus,  and  thou 
.Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 
1  yet  might  be  most  happy. — I  will  clasp  thee, 

And  we  again  will  be [Thefgure  vanish'. 

My  heart  is  crush'd  ! 

[Manfred falls  senseles. 
^.i  voice  is  heard  in  the  Incantation  which  foUous 
When  the  moon  is  on  the  wavr,  , 

And  the  glow-worm  in  the  grass, 
And  the  meteor  on  the  grave,  . 

And  the  whisp  on  the  morass  ; 
When  the  falling  stars  are  shooting, 
And  the  answer'd  owls  are  hooting, 
And  the  silent  leaves  are  still 
In  the  shadow  of  the  hill, 
Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine, 
With  a  power  and  with  a  sign. 
Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep. 
Vet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep, 
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There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish, 
There  art  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish  : 
By  a  power  to  ihee  unknown, 
Thou  canst  never  be  aione  ; 
Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud, 
Thou  art  gather'd  in  a  cloud  ; 
And  for  ever  sbalt  thou  dwell 
In  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  bj 
Thou  shalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye 
As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen. 
Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been  : 
And  when  in  that  secret  dread 
Thou  hast  tum'd  around  ihy  head. 
Thou  shalt  marvel  I  ara  not 
As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot, 
And  the  power  which  tliou  dost  fee- 
Shall  be  what  thou  must  conceal. 

And  a  magic  voice  and  verse 
Hath  baptized  thee  with  a  curse  : 
And  a  spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  snare  ; 
In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice  ; 
And  to  thee  shall  Night  deny 
All  the  quiet  of  her  sky ; 
And  the  day  shall  have  a  sun, 
Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done, 

From  thy  false  tears  I  did  distil 
An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill  . 
From  thy  own  heart  I  then  did  wring 
The  black  blood  in  its  blackest  spring ; 
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From  thy  own  smile  I  snatch'd  the  snake, 
For  there  it  coil'd  as  in  a  brake  ; 
From  thy  own  lip  I  drew  the  charm 
Which  gave  all  this  their  chiefest  harm  ; 
In  proving  every  poison  known, 
I  found  the  strongest  was  thine  own. 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile, 

By  thy  unfathom'd  gulfs  of  guile, 

By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye, 

By  thy  shut  soul's  hypocrisy  ; 

By  the  perfection  of  thine  art 

Which  pass'd  for  human  thine  own  heaii  ; 

By  thy  delight  in  others'  pain, 

And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 

1  call  upon  thee  !  and  compel 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  Hell ! 

And  on  thy  head  I  pouY*  the  via! 

Which  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial ; 

Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die, 

Shall  be  in  thy  destmy  ; 

Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 

To  thy  wish,  but  as  a  fear  ; 

Lo !  the  spell  now  works  around  thee, 

And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee  ; 

O'er  thy  heart  and  brain  together 

Hath  the  word  been  pass'd— now  wither  I 

SCENE  n. 
7%c  Mountain  of  the  Jungfrau. — Time,  Morning, 
Manfred  alone  upon  the  Cliff's. 
Man.  The  spirits  1  have  raised  abandon  me— 
The  spells  which  I  liave  studied  baffle  me— 
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The  remedy  I  reck'd  of  tortured  me  ; 

1  lean  no  more  on  snperhaman  aid, 

It  hath  no  power  upon  the  past,  and  for 

The  future,  till  the  past  be  gulf'd  in  darknes?, 

It  is  not  of  my  search. — My  mother  Earth  ! 

And  (hou  fresh  breaking  Day,  and  \ou,  ye  Mountains, 

Why  are  ye  beautiful  ? — I  cannot  love  ye. 

And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 

That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 

Art  a  delight — thou  shin'st  not  on  my  heart. 

And  you,  ye  crags,  up'jn  whose  extreme  edge 

I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 

Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 

In  dizziness  of  distance  :  when  a  leap, 

A  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bring. 

My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 

To  rest  for  ever — wherefore  do  I  pause  ? 

I  feel  the  impulse — yet  I  do  not  plunge  ; 

I  see  the  peril — yet  do  not  recede  ; 

And  my  brain  reels — and  yet  m)'  foot  is  firm 

There  is  a  power  upon  me  which  withholds 

And  makes  it  my  fatality  to  live  ; 

If  it  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 

This  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 

My  own  soul's  sepulchre,  for  I  have  ceased 

To  justify  my  deeds  unio  myself — 

The  last  infirmity  of  evil.     Ay, 

Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 

[An  eagle  passes. 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me — I  should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets  ;  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee  ;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  dotfuward,  onward,  or  above 
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With  a  pervading  vision. —  Beautiful ! 

How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world  ! 

Flow  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself; 

But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we. 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

fo  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 

\  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 

rjontending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 

Fill  our  mortality  predominates, 

\nd  men  are — what  they  name  not  to  themst  lve>, 

\nd  trust  not  to  each  other.     Hark  !  the  note, 

[The  Shepherd's  pipe  in  the  distance  is  heard 
The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed — 
:"~'or  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
\  pastoral  fable — pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
Vlix'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd  ; 
\Iy  soul  would  drink  those  echoes. — Oh,  that  I  werf- 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
V  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
\  bodiless  enjoyment — born  and  dying 
kiVith  the  blest  tone  which  made  me  ! 

Enter  from,  below  a  Chamois  Hunter. 

Chamois  Htinter.  Even  so 

This  way  the  chamois  leapt :  her  nimble  feet 
lave  baffled  me  :  ray  gains  to-day  will  scarce 
^epay  my  break-neck  travail. — What  is  here  .'' 
Who  seems  not  of  my  trade,  and  yet  hath  reachVl 
\  height  which  none  even  of  our  mountaineers, 
Save  our  best  hunters,  may  attain  :  his  garb 
13  goodly,  his  mien  manly,  and  his  air 
►'roud  as  a  free-born  peasant's,  at  this  distance.— 
[  will  approach  him  nearer. 

Man.  {JVot perceiving  the  other.)  To  be  thus 
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Gray-haii'd  with  angcish,  like  these  blasted  pines, 

Wrecks  of  a  single  winter,  barkless,  branchless, 

A  blighted  trunk  upon  a  cursed  root, 

Which  but  supplies  a  feeling  to  decay — 

And  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus, 

Having  been  otherwise  !  Now  furrow'd  o'er 

With  wrinkles,  plough'd  by  moments,  not  by  years 

And  hours — all  tortured  into  ages — hours 

Which  I  outlive  ! — Ye  toppling  crags  of  ice  ! 

Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 

In  mountainous  overwhelming,  come  and  crush  me  ! 

I  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath. 

Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict ;  but  ye  pass, 

And  only  fall  on  things  which  still  would  live  : 

On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 

And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 

C.  Hun.  The  mists  begin  to  rise  from  up  the  valley 
I'll  warn  him  to  descend,  or  he  may  chance 
To  lose  at  once  his  way  and  life  together. 

Man.  The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers  ;  cloud: 
Rise  curling  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury, 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  Hell, 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore, 
Ileap'd  with  the  daron'd  like  pebbles. — I  am  giddy. 

C,  Hun.  I  must  approach  him  cautiously  5  if  near 
A  sudden  step  will  startle  him,  and  he 
Seems  tottering  already. 

Man.  Mountains  have  fallen, 

Leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the  shock 
Rocking  their  Alpine  brethren  ;  filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valleys  with  destruction's  splinterf  : 
Damming  the  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash, 
Which  crush'd  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  fountains  find  another  channel — thus, 
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Thus,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Rosenberg-~«- 
■Vhj  stood  I  not  beneath  it  ? 

C.  Hun.  Friend,  have  a  care, 

iTour  next  step  may  be  fatal  1 — for  the  love 
)f  him  Tvho  made  you,  stand  not  on  that  brink  ! 
Man,  (JVot  hearing  him.)  Such  would  have  been 
for  me  a  fitting  tomb  ; 
Vly  bones  had  then  been  quiet  in  their  depth ; 
They  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the  rocks 
''or  the  wind's  pastime — as  thus — thus  they  shall  be— 
;a  this  one  plnnge. — Farewell,  ye  opening  heavens  I 
iOok  not  upon  me  thus  reproachfully — 
fe  were  not  meant  for  me — Earth  !  take  these  atoms ! 
(o^s  Manfred  is  in  act  to  spring  from  the  cliffy 
the  Chamois  Hunter  seizes  and  retains  hin 
with  a  sudden  grasp.) 
C.  Hun.  Hold,  madman  I — though  aweary  of  thy  life, 
Stain  not  our  pure  vales  with  thy  guilty  blood. — 

Away  with  nie 1  will  not  quit  my  hold. 

Man.  I  am  most  sick  at  heart — nay,  grasp  me  not — 
I  am  all  feebleness — the  mountains  whirl 
Spinning  around  me — I  grow  blind — What  art  thou  ? 
C.  Hun.  I'll  answer  that  anon. — Away  with  me — 
The  clouds  grow  thicker — there — now  lean  on  me — 
Place  your  foot  here— here,  take  this  staff,  and  cling^ 
A  moment  to  that  shrub — now  give  me  your  hand, 
And  hold  fast  by  my  girdle — softly — well — 
The  Chalet  will  be  gain'd  within  an  hour — 
Come  on,  we'll  quickly  find  a  surer  footing. 
And  something  like  a  pathway,  which  the  torrent 
Hath  wash'd  since  winter. — Come,  'tis  bravely  done— 
You  should  have  been  a  hunter.— Follow  me. 

{As  they  descend  the  rocks  with  difficulfv^ 
the  scene  closes.) 
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ACT  ri.-SCENE  I. 
A  Cottage  among  the  Bernese  Alps. 
Manfred  and  the  Chamois  Hunter. 

C.  Hun.  No,  no — jet  pause, — thou  must  not  ye( 
go  forth  : 
Tbj  mind  and  body  are  alike  unfit 
To  trust  each  other,  for  some  hours,  at  least ; 
When  thou  art  better,"  I  will  be  thy  guide — 
But  whither  ? 

Man.  It  imports  not :  I  do  know 

My  route  full  well,  and  need  no  further  guidance. 

C.  Hun.  Thy  garb  and  gait  bespeak  thee  of  high 
lineage. 
One  of  the  many  chiefs,  whose  castled  crags 
Look  o'er  the  lower  valleys — which  of  these 
May  call  thee  Lord? — I  only  know  (heir  portal?, 
My  way  of  life  leads  me  but  rarely  down 
To  bask  by  the  huge  hearths  of  those  old  halls, 
Carousing  with  the  vassals  ;  but  the  paths, 
Which  step  from  out  our  mountains  to  their  door.«, 
I  know  from  childhood— which  of  these  is  thine  r 

Man.  No  matter. 

C.  Hun.  Well,  sir,  pardon  me  the  question, 

And  be  of  better  cheer.    Come,  taste  my  wine  ; 
*Tis  of  an  ancient  vintage  ;  many  a  day 
'T  has  thaw'd  my  veins  among  our  glaciers,  now 
Let  it  do  thus  for  thine — Come,  pledge  me  fairly. 

Man.  Away,  away  !  there's  blood  upon  the  brim  ! 
Will  it  then  never — never  sink  into  the  earth  .'' 

C.  Hun.  What  dost  tliou  mean?  thy  senses  wander 
from  thee. 
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Man.  I  say,  'tis  blood— my  blood !  the  pure  warm 
stream 
Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  fathers,  and  in  ours 
Whpn  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart, 
And  loved  each  other  as  we  should  not  love, 
And  this  was  shed  :  but  still  it  rises  up, 
Colourine  the  clouds,  that  shut  me  out  from  heaven, 
Where  thou  art  not — and  I  shall  never  be. 

C.  Hun.  Man  of  strange  words,  and  some  half-mad- 
denine:  sin, 
Which  makes  thee  people  vacancy,  whate'er 
Thv  dread  and  sufferance  be,  there's  comfort  yet — 
The  aid  of  holy  men,  and  heavenly  patience 

Man.  Patience  and  patience  !    Hence — that  word 
was  made 
For  brutes  of  burthen,  not  for  birds  of  prey  : 
Preach  it  to  mortals  of  a  dust  like  thine,— 
I  am  not  of  thine  order. 

C.  Hun.  Thanks  to  heaven  ! 

r  would  not  be  of  thine  for  the  free  fame 
3f  William  Tell :  but  whatsoe'er  thine  ill, 
ft  must  be  borne,  and  these  wild  starts  are  uselcs?. 

Man.  Do  I  not  bear  it  ? — Look  on  me — \  live. 

C.  Hun.  This  is  convulsion,  and  no  healthful  life. 

Man.  I  tell  thee,  man  !  I  have  lived  many  years, 
\Tany  Ion":  years,  but  they  are  nothing  now 
To  those  which  I  must  number  :  a^es — ages — 
■^pace  and  eternity — and  consciousness. 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death — and  still  unslaked  ! 

C.  Hvn.  Why,  on  thy  brow  the  seal  of  middle  age 
Hath  scarce  been  set ;  I  am  thine  elder  far. 

Man.  Think'st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time  ? 
rt  dotb  ;  but  actions  are  our  epochs  :  mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable, 
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Endless,  and  all  alike,  as  sands  on  the  shore, 
Innumerable  atoms ;  and  one  desert. 
Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break, 
But  nothing  rests,  save  carcasses  and  wrecks, 
Rocks,  and  the  salt-sarf  weeds  of  bitterness. 

C.  Hun.  Alas  !  he's  mad— but  yet  I  must  not  leave 
him. 

Man.  I  would  I  were — for  then  the  things  I  see 
Would  be  but  a  distempered  dream. 

C.  Hun.  What  is  it 

That  thou  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look'st  upon  ? 

Man.  Myself,  and  thee — a  peasant  of  the  Alps— 
Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home, 
And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud  and  free  ; 
Thy  self-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts ; 
Thy  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep ;  thy  toil?, 
By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless ;  hopes 
Of  cheerful  old  age  and  a  quiet  grave. 
With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf, 
And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph  ; 
This  do  I  see — and  then  I  look  within — 
It  matters  not — my  soul  was  scorch'd  already  ! 

C.  Hun.  And  would'st  thou  then  exchange  thy  lot 
for  mine  ? 

Man.  No,  friend  !   I  would  not  wrong  thee,  uor 
3kly  lot  with  living  being :  I  can  bear —        [exchange 
However  wretchedly,  'tis  still  to  bear — 
In  life  what  others  could  not  brook  to  dreaiu, 
But  perish  in  their  slumber. 

C.  Hun.  And  with  this— 

This  cautious  feeling  for  another's  pain. 
Canst  thou  be  black  with  evil  i' — say  not  so. 
Can  one  of  gentle  thoughts  have  wreak'd  revenge 
Upon  his  enemies  i 
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Man.  Oh  I  no,  no,  no  ! 

My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who  loved  me— 
On  those  whom  I  heat  loved  ;  1  never  quell'd 
An  enemy,  gave  in  my  just  defence — 
But  my  embrace  was  fatal 

C.  Hun.  Heaven  give  (hee  rest  i 

And  penitence  restore  thee  to  thyself; 
My  prayers  shall  be  for  thee. 

Man.  I  need  them  not, 

But  can  endure  thy  pity.     I  depart — 
'Tis  lime — farewell !— Here's  gold,   and   thanks  fo;- 
No  words — it  is  thy  due. — Follow  me  not —       [thee — 
J  knnw  my  path — the  mountain  peril's  past : 
And  once  a^ain,  I  charge  thee,  follow  not  I 

[Exit  Manfred. 

^  SCENE  H. 

A  lower  Valley  in  the  Alps.     A  Cataract. 

Enter  Manfred. 
\\  is  not  noon — the  sunbow's  rays*  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven, 
\nd  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
J'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular, 
^nd  fiing  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along, 
^nd  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  tail. 
The  Giants  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
\s  told  in  the  Apocalypse.     No  eyes 
?ut  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  loveliness  ; 

*  This  iris  is  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  over  the  htuv  f 
■art  of  the  Alpine  torrents:  it  is  exactly  like  a  rainbow, 
ome  down  to  pay  a  visit,  and  so  close  that  you  may  walk 
no  it. — this  effect  lasts  till  noon. 
12* 
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I  should  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude, 

And  with  the  Spirit  of  the  place  divide 

The  homage  of  these  waters. — I  will  call  her. 

{Manfred  takes  some  of  the  water  into  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  flings  it  in  the  air,  mutter' 
ing  the  adjuration.    After  a  pause,  the  Witch 
of  the  Alps  rises  beneath  the  arch  of  the  sun- 
beam of  the  torrent.) 
Man.  Beautiful  Spirit !  with  thy  hair  of  light, 
And  dazzling  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  form 
The  charms  of  Earth's  least-mortal  daughters  grow 
To  an  unearthly  stature,  in  an  essence 
Of  purer  elements  ;  while  the  hues  of  youth, 
Carnation'd  like  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek, 
Rock'd  by  the  beating  of  her  mother's  heart, 
Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leaves- 
Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snow. 
The  blush  of  earth  embracing  with  her  heaven, — 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tanae 
The  beauties  of  the  sunbow  which  bends  o'er  thee 
Beautiful  Spirit !  in  thy  calm  clear  brow, 
Wherein  is  glass'd  serenity  of  soul. 
Which  of  itself  shows  immortality, 
I  read  that  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a  Son 
Of  Earth,  whom  the  abstruser  powers  permit 
At  times  to  commune  with  them — if  that  he 
Avail  him  of  his  spells — to  call  thee  thufj, 
And  gaze  on  thee  a  moment. 

Witch.  Son  of  Earth! 

I  know  thee,  and  the  powers  which  give  thee  pow<;i , 
I  know  thee  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts, 
And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both, 
Fatal  and  fated  in  thy  sufferings. 
I  have  expected  this—what  would'st  thou  with  me  - 
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Man.  To  look  upon  thy  beautj— nothing  further. 
The  face  of  the  earth  hath  madden'd  me,  and  I 
Take  refuge  in  her  mysteries,  and  pierce 
To  the  abodes  of  those  who  govern  her. 
But  they  can  nothing  aid  me.     I  hnve  sought 
From  them  what  they  could  not  bestow,  and  now 
I  search  no  further. 

Witch.  What  could  be  the  quest 
Which  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  powerful, 
The  rulers  of  the  invisible  .'' 

Man.  A  boon  ; 

But  why  should  I  repeat  it  ?  'twere  in  vain. 

Witch.  I  know  not  that ;  let  thy  lips  utter  it. 

Man.  Well,  though  ii  torture  me,  'tis  but  the  same  , 
My  pang  shall  find  a  voice.     From  my  youth  upward- 
My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of  men, 
Nor  look'd  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes ; 
The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine, 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine  ; 
My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  powers, 
Made  me  a  stranger  ;  though  [  wore  the  form, 
I  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh, 
Nor  midst  the  creatures  of  clay  that  girded  me 
Was  there  but  one  who but  of  her  anon. 

said,  with  men  ;  and  with  the  thoughts  of  men, 
I  held  but  slight  communion  ;  but  instead, 
My  joy  was  in  the  Wilderness,  to  breathe 
The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top, 
Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect's  wing 
Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite  ;  or  to  plunge 
Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 
On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new  breaking  wave 
Of  river-stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow, 
{hese  my  early  strength  exulted  ;  or 
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To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon, 

The  starts  and  their  development :  or  catch 

The  dazzling  lightning!-  till  my  ei  es  grew  dim  ; 

Or  to  look,  listening,  on  the  scatter'd  leaves, 

While  Autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  son^ 

These  were  m\  pa*,times,  and  to  be  alone ; 

For  if  the  beings*,  of  whom  1  was  one, — 

Hating  to  l)e  so, — cross'd  me  in  my  pat!i, 

I  felt  myself  degraded  back  lo  them. 

And  was  all  clay  again.     And  then  i  dived, 

In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  ihe  caves  of  death, 

Searching  ils  cause  m  its  effect ;  and  drew 

From  wither'd  bones,  and  skulls,  and  heaj>'d  up  dust. 

Conclusions  most  forbidden.     Then  1  pass'd 

The  nights  of  years  in  .sciences  untaught. 

Save  in  the  old-time  ;  and  with  lime  and  toil, 

And  terrible  ordeal,  and  such  penance 

As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  air. 

And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  and  earth. 

Space,  and  the  peopled  infinite,  I  made 

Mine  eyes  familiar  with  eternity. 

Such  as,  before  me,  did  the  Magi,  and 

He  who  from  out  their  fountain  dwellings  raised 

Eros  and  Ameros,*  at  Gadara, 

As  1  do  thee; — and  with  my  knowledge  grew 

The  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  and  joy 

Of  this  most  bright  intelligence,  until 

TVitch.  Proceed. 

Man.  Oh  !  I  but  thus  prolong'd  ray  words, 
Boasting  these  idle  attributes,  because 
As  I  approached  the  core  of  my  heart's  grief — 
But  to  my  task. — I  have  not  named  to  thee 

*  The  philosopher  lamblicue.  The  story  of  the  raising  of 
Eros  and  Anteros  may  be  found  in  his  life,  by  Eunapius.  Ii 
js  well  told. 
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Father  or  mother,  mistress,  friend,  or  being, 
Willi  whom  I  wore  the  chain  of  human  ties  ; 
If  i  had  such,  they  seem'd  not  such  to  me— 
Yet  there  was  one 

Witch.  Spare  not  tlsyself — proceed. 

Maa.  She  was  like  me  in  Hiieaments — her  eje?, 
Her  hair,  her  features,  all,  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  itie-y  said  were  like  to  mme  ; 
But  softeti'd  all,  and  lemper'd  into  beauty  ; 
She  Irad  the  same  lone  ihouj^his  and  wanderings. 
The  quest  of  hidd.ri  knowledge,  and  a  mind 
To  comprehend  the  universe  :  nor  these 
Alone,  but  with  thenf^  {gentler  [)owers  than  mine, 
Pit}  ,  and  smiles,  and  tears — which  I  liad  not ; 
And  tenderness — but  that  1  had  lor  her  ; 
Humility — and  that  1  never  had 
Her  faults  were  mine — her  virtues  were  her  own- 
1  loved  her  and  destroy'd  her  I       * 

Witch.  With  thy  hand? 

Maa.  Not  with  my  hand,  but  heart — which  brok* 
her  heart — 
It  gazed  on  mine,  and  wither'd.     I  have  shed 
Ebod,  but  not  hers — and  yet  her  blood  was  shed- 
i-saw — and  could  not  staunch  it. 

Witch.  And  for  this— 

A  being  of  the  race  thou  dost  despise; 
The  order  which  thine  own  would  rise  above, 
Mingling  with  us  and  ours,  thou  dost  forego 
The  gifts  of  our  great  knowledge,  and  shrink'st  back 

To  recreant  mortality Away  I 

'.  Man.  Daughterof  Air  !  1  lell  thee  since  thathour- 
But  words  are  breath — look  on  me  in  my  sleep, 
Or  watch  my  watchings — Come  and  sit  by  me  ! 
My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more, 
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But  peopled  with  the  Furies ;— I  have  gnash'd 

My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  mom, 

Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset; — I  have  pray'd 

For  madness  as  a  blessing — 'tis  denied  rae. 

I  have  affronted  death — but  in  the  war 

Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me, 

And  fatal  things  passM  harmless — the  cold  hand 

Of  an  all-pitiless  demon  held  me  back, 

Back  by  a  single  hair,  which  would  not  break. 

In  phantasy,  imagination,  all 

The  affluence  of  my  soul — which  one  day  wa5 

A  Croesus  in  creation — I  plunged  deep, 

But,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  dash'd  me  back 

Into  the  gulf  of  my  unfathom'd  thought. 

I  plunged  amidst  mankind— Forgetfulne.ss 

I  sought  in  all,  save  where  'tis  to  be  found, 

And  that  I  have  to  learn — my  sciences, 

My  long  pursued  and  super-human  art. 

Is  mortal  here — I  dwell  in  my  despair — 

And  live — and  live  for  ever. 

Witch.  It  may  be 

That  I  can  aid  thee. 

Man.  To  do  this  thy  power 

Must  wake  the  dead,  or  lay  me  low  with  them. 
J)o  so — in  any  shape — in  any  hour — 
With  any  torture — so  it  be  the  last. 

Witch.  That  is  not  in  my  province  ;  but  if  thou 
Wilt  swear  obedience  to  my  will,  and  do 
My  bidding,  it  may  help  thee  to  thy  wishes. 

Man.     I  will  not  swear — Obey !  and  whom  r  flif 
spirits 
Whose  presence  I  commamd,  and  be  the  slave 
Of  those  who  served  me— Never  I 

jrUch.  Is  this  all  J 
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Hast  thou  no  gentler  answer? — Yet  bethink  thee, 
\nd  pause  ere  thou  rejectest. 
Man.  I  have  said  i(. 

Witch.  Enough  .' — I  may  retire  then — say  ! 
Man.  Retire ! 

[The  Witch  disappears 
Man.  {Alone.)  We  are  the  fools  of  time  and  terror : 
Days 
Steal  on  us  and  steal  from  us  ;  yet  we  live, 
Ejoathing  our  life,  and  dreading  still  to  die. 
Tn  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke — 
This  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  heart, ' 
Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  beats  quick  with  pain.. 
3r  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  faintness — 
a  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 
n  life  there  is  no  present,  we  can  number 
^ow  few — how  less  than  few — wherein  the  soul 
7'orbears  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws  back 
^s  from  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the  chill 
?e  but  a  moment's.    I  have  one  resource 
Hill  in  my  science — I  can  call  the  dead, 
Vnd  ask  them  what  it  is  we  dread  to  be  : 
The  sternest  answer  can  but  be  the  Grave, 
^nd  that  is  nothing— if  they  answer  not — 
The  buried  Prophet  answer'd  to  the  Hag 
)f  Endor ;  and  Sparta's  Monarch  drew 
"rom  the  Byzantine  maid's  unsleeping  spirit 
In  answer  and  his  destiny — he  slew 
hat  which  he  loved,  unknowing  what  he  slew, 
ind  died  nnpardon'd— though  he  call'd  in  aid 
^he  Phyxian  Jove,  and  in  Phigalia  roused 
^he  Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel 
i'he  indignant  shadow  to  depose  her  wrath, 
•r  fix  her  term  0/  vengeance — she  replied 
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Jn  words  of  dubious  import,  but  fulfiU'd.* 
If  I  had  never  lived,  that  which  I  love 
Had  still  been  living;  had  I  never  loved, 
That  which  I  love  would  still  be  beautiful — 
Happy  and  giving  happiness.     What  is  she  : 
What  is  she  now  r — a  sufferer  for  my  sins — 
A  thing  1  dare  not  think  upon — or  nothing. 
Within  few  hours  I  shall  not  call  in  vain — 
Vet  in  this  hour  I  dread  the  thing  I  dare  : 
Until  this  hour  I  never  shrunk  to  g&ze 
On  spirit,  good  or  evil-— now  1  tremble, 
And  feel  a  strange  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart. 
But  I  can  act  even  what  I  most  abhor. 
And  cbampioD  human  fears. — The  night  approaches. 

[Exit 
SCENE  III. 
The  Summit  of  the  Jungfrau  Mountain. 
Enter  First  Destiny. 
The  moon  is  rising  broad,  and  round,  and  bright , 
And  here  on  snows,  where  never  human  foot 
Of  common  mortal  trod,  we  nightly  tread, 
And  leave  no  traces  ;  o'er  the  savage  sea, 
The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice, 
We  skim  its  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a  tumbling  tempest's  foam, 
Frozen  in  a  moment — a  dead  whirlpool's  image  ; 
And  this  most  steep  fantastic  pinnacle, 
The  fretwork  of  some  earthquake — where  the  clouds 
Pause  to  repose  themselves  in  passing  by — 
Is  sacred  to  our  revels,  or  our  vigils  : 

*  The  story  of  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  (who  com- 
manded the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Platea,  and  afterwards 
perished  for  an  attempt  to  betray  the  Lacedemonians)  and 
t'leonice,  is  told  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Cimon  ;  and  in  the  La- 
^■onics  of  Pausanias  the  sophist,  in  hia  description  of  Cree'--? 
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Here  do  I  wait  my  sisters,  on  our  way 
To  the  Hall  of  Arimanes,  for  to-night 
Is  our  great  festival — 'tis  strange  they  come  not. 

A  Voice  vrithout,  singing. 
The  Captive  Usurper, 

Hurl'd  down  from  the  throne, 
Lay  buried  in  torpor, 

Forgotten  and  lone ; 

I  broke  through  his  slumbers, 

I  shiver'd  his  chain, 
I  leagued  him  with  numbers — 
He's  Tyrant  again  ! 
With  the  blood  of  a  million  he'll  answer  my  care, 
With  a  nation's  destruction — his  flight  and  despair. 

Second  Voice  without. 
The  ship  sail'd  on,  the  ship  sail'd  fast, 
But  1  left  not  a  sail,  and  I  left  not  a  mast ; 
There  is  not  a  plank  of  the  hull  or  the  deck, 
And  there  is  not  a  wretch  to  lament  o'er  his  wreck  . 
Save  one,  whom  I  held,  as  he  swam,  by  the  hair, 
And  he  was  a  subject  well  worthy  my  care  ; 
A  traitor  on  land  and  a  pirate  at  sea — 
But  I  saved  him  to  wreak  further  havoc  for  me. 

First  Destiny,  answering. 
The  city  lies  sleeping  ; 

The  morn,  to  deplore  it, 
May  dawn  on  it  weeping  : 

Sullenly,  slowly, 
The  black  plague  flew  o'er  it — 

Thousands  lie  lowly ; 
Tens  of  thousands  shall  perish— 

The  living  shall  fly  from 
Vol.  II.  13 
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The  sick  they  should  cherish ; 

But  nothing -can  vanquish 
The  touch  that  they  die  from. 

Sorrow  and  anguish, 
And  evil  and  dread. 

Envelope  a  nation — 
The  blest  are  the  dead, 
Who  see  not  the  sight 

Of  their  own  desolation. — 
This  work"  ot  a  night — 
This  wreck  of  a  realm— this  deed  of  my  doing— 
For  ages  I've  done,  and  shall  still  be  renewing  ■ 

Enter  the  Second  and  Third  Destinies 

The  Three. 
Our  hands  contain  the  hearts  of  men, 

Our  footsteps  are  their  graves  ; 
We  only  give  to  take  again 
The  spirits  of  our  .slaves  ! 
First  Des.  Welcome  I — Where's  Nemesis  * 
Second  Des.  At  some  great  work  ; 

Hut  what  I  know  not,  for  my  hands  were  full. 
Third  Des.  Behold  she  coroetb. 
Enter  JVemest5. 

First  Des.        Say,  where  hast  thou  been .' 
My  sisters  and  thyself  are  slow  to-night. 

JVem.  I  was  detain'd  repairing  shatter'd  throne?. 
Marrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties. 
Avenging  men  upon  their  enemies. 
And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge ; 
Goading  the  wise  to  madness  ;  from  the  dull 
Shaping  out  oracles  to  rule  the  world 
Afresh,  for  they  were  waxing  out  of  date, 
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And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselves, 

To  weio:h  kinfjs  in  the  balance,  and  to  speak 

Of  freedonn,  the  forbidden  fruit.— Away  I 

We  have  outstaid  the  hour — mount  we  our  clouds  I 

[Exeuni. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  Hall  of  Arimanes — Arimanes  an  his  Throne,  a 
Globe  of  Fire,  surrounded  by  the  Spirits. 

Hymn  of  the  Spirits. 
Hail  to  our  Master  ! — Prince  of  Earth  and  Air  !— 

Who  walks  the  clouds  and  waters — in  his  hand 
The  sceptre  of  the  elements,  which  'ear 

Themselves  to  chaos  at  his  high  command  ! 
lie  brealheth — and  a  tempest  shakes  the  sea  ; 

He  speaketh — and  the  clouds  reply  in  thunder  ; 
He  gazeth — from  his  glance  the  sunbeams  flee  ; 

He  moveth — earthquakes  rend  the  world  asundci 
Beneath  his  footsteps  the  volcanos  rise  ; 

His  shadow  is  the  Pestilence  ;  his  path 
The  comet's  herald  through  the  crackling  skies  ; 

And  planets  turn  to  ashes  at  his  wrath. 
To  him  War  offers  daily  sacrifice  ; 

To  him  Death  pays  his  tribute  ;  Life  is  his, 
With  all  its  infinite  of  agonies — 

And  his  the  spirit  of  whatever  is  I 

Enter  the  Destinies  and  JVemesis. 

First  Des.     Glory  to  Arimanes  1  on  the  earth 
His  power  increaseth — both  my  sisters  did 
His  bidding,  nor  did  I  neglect  roy  duty  ! 

Second  Des.     Glory  to  Arimanes  !  we  who  boa 
The  neck*  of  men,  bow  down  before  his  throne  ! 
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Third  Des.     Glory  to  Arimanes  I — we  await 
His  nod  ! 

JN'Vm    Sovereign  of  Sovereigns  I  we  are  thine, 
And  all  that  liveth,  more  or  less^is  ours, 
And  most  things  wholly  so  ;  still  to  increase 
Our  power,  increasing  thine,  demands  our  care, 
And  we  are  vigilant — Thv  late  commands 
Have  been  fulfiil'd  to  the  utmost. 

Erder  Manfred. 
A  Spirit.  '         What  is  here .' 

A  mortal  I — Thou  most  rash  and  fatal  wretch, 
Bow  down  and  worship  ! 

Second  Spirit.  I  do  know  the  man — 

A  Magician  of  great  power,  and  fearful  skill .' 
Third  Spirit.  Pow  down  and  worship,  slave  .'—What, 
know'st  thou  not 
Thine  and  our  Sovereign  ? — Tremble  and  obey  I 
All  the  Spirits.     Prostrate   thjself,   and   tbj  con- 
demned clay, 
Child  of  the  Earth  I  or  dread  the  worst. 

Man.  I  know  it ; 

And  jet  ye  see  I  kneel  not. 

Fourth  Spirit.  'Twill  be  taught  thee. 

Man.    'Tis  taught  already  ; — many  a  night  on  the 
earth, 
On  the  bare  ground,  have  I  bow'd  down  my  face, 
And  strew'd  my  head  with  ashes  :  I  have  known 
The  fulness  of  humiliation,  for 
I  sunk  before  my  vain  despair,  and  knelt 
To  my  own  desolation. 

Fifth  Spirit.  Dost  thou  dare 

Refuse  to  Arimanes  on  his  throne 
What  the  whole  earth  accords,  beholding  not 
The  terror  of  his  Glory — Crouch  I  I  say. 
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Man.  Bid  him  bow  down  to  that  which  is  above  him, 
The  overruling  Infinite — the  Maker 
Who  made  him  not  for  worship — let  him  kneel, 
And  we  will  kneel  together. 

The  Spirits.  Crush  the  worm  ! 

Tear  him  in  pieces  ! 

First  Des.  Hence!  Avaunt ! — he's  mine. 
Prince  of  the  Powers  invisible  !     This  man 
Is  of  no  common  order,  as  his  port 
And  presence  here  denote  ;   his  suffenngs 
Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 
Our  own  ;  his  knowledge  and  his  powers  and  will, 
As  far  as  is  compatible  with  clay, 
Which  clogs  the  ethereal  essence,  have  been  such 
As  clay  hath  seldom  borne ;  his  aspirations 
Have  been  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the  earth, 
And  ihev  have  onlv  taujfht  him  what  we  know — 
Tbnt  knowledge  is  not  happiness,  and  science 
But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 
This  is  not  all — the  passions,  attributes 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power,  nor  being, 
Nor  breath  from  the  worm  upwards  is  exempt. 
Have  pierced  his  heart ;  and  in  their  consequence 
Made  him  a  thing,  which  I,  who  pity  not, 
Yet  pardon  those  who  pity.     He  is  mine, 
And  thine,  it  may  be — be  it  so,  or  not, 
No  other  Spirit  in  this  region  hath 
A  soul  like  bis — or  power  upon  his  soul. 

A''em.  What  doth  he  here,  then  .'' 

First  Des.  Let  him  answer  that. 

Man.  Ye  know  what  I  have  known  ^  and  without 
I  could  not  be  amongst  ye  :  but  there  are  [power 

Powers  deeper  still  beyond — I  come  in  quest 
Of  such,  to  answer  unto  what  I  seek. 
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JVem.  What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Man.  Thou  canst  not  reply  to  me. 

Call  up  the  dead — my  question  is  for  them. 

J^em.  Great  Arimanes,  dolh  thy  will  avouch 
The  wishes  of  this  morlal  ? 
Ari.  Yea. 

JVem.  Whom  wouldst  Ihoi 

Uncharnel .'' 

Man.        One  without  a  tomb — call  up 
Astarte. 

jyemesis. 
Shadow!  or  Spirit ! 

Whatever  thou  art, 

Which  still  doth  inherit 

The  whole  or  a  part 

Of  the  form  of  thy  birth, 

Of  the  mould  of  thv  clay, 
-Which  return'd  to  the  earth, 

Reappear  to  the  day  ! 
Bear  what  thou  bores t, 

The  heart  and   he  form, 
And  the  aspect  thou  worest 
Redeem  from  the  worm. 
Appear  ! — Appear  ! — Appear  I 
W' ho  sent  thee  there  re^quires  thee  here  ! 
( Jhe  Phantom  of  Astarte  rises  and  stands  in  the  midst.) 
Man.  Can  this  be  death.''  there's  bloom  upon  her 
But  now  I  see  it  is  no  living  hue,  [cheek  : 

But  a  strange  hectic — like  the  unnatural  red 
Which  Autumn  plants  upon  the  perish'd  leaf. 
It  is  the  same  !  Oh,  God  !  that  I  should  dread 
To  look  upon  the  same — Astarte  ! — No, 
1  cannot  speak  to  her — but  bid  her  speak— 
Forgive  me  or  condemn  me. 
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J^emesis. 
By  tlie  power  which  hath  broken 

The  grave  which  enlhraliM  thee, 
Speak  to  hitn  who  hath  spoken, 
Or  those  who  have  call'd  thee  ! 

Man.  She  is  silent, 

And  in  that  silence  I  am  more  than  answer'd. 

vYem.  My  power  extends  no  further.   Prince  of  ai^ 
It  rests  with  thee  alone — coramund  her  voice. 

Ari    Sjiirit — obey  this  sceptre  ! 

J'fem,  Silent  still: 

She  is  not  of  our  order,  but  belongs   - 
To  the  other  powers.     Mortal  !  thy  quest  is  vain, 
And  we  are  baffled  also. 

Man.  Hear  me,  hear  ine — 

Astarte  I  my  beloved  !  speak  to  me  : 
I  have  so  much  endured — so  much  endure — 
Look  on  me  !  the  grave  hath  not  chanjfed  thee  more 
Than  I  am  changed  for  thee.     Thou  lovedst  me 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee  :  we  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  feave  loved. 
Say  that  thou  loath'>t  me  not — that  I  do  bear 
This  punishment  for  both — that  thou  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed — and  that  I  shall  die  ; 
For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 
To  bind  me  in  existence — in  a  life 
Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortality 
A  future  like  the  past.     I  cannot  rest. 
1  know  not  what  I  ask,  nor  what  I  seek  : 
I  feel  but  what  thou  art — and  what  1  am ; 
And  I  would  hear  yet  once  before  I  perish 
The  voice  which  was  my  music — Speak  to  me 
For  I  have  call'd  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 
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Slartied  the  slumbering  birds  from  the  hush'd  boughs, 
And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the  caves 
Acquainted  with  »hy  vainly  echoed  name. 
Which  answer'd  me — many  things  answer'd  rae — 
Spirits  and  men — hut  thou  wert  silent  all. 
Yet  speak  to  me  !  I  have  outwatch'd  the  stars, 
And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 
Speak  to  me  !  I  have  wander'd  o'er  the  earth 
And  never  found  thy  likeness — Speak  to  me  ! 
Look  on  the  fiends  around — they  feel  for  me  : 
I  fear  them  not,  and  feel,  for  thee  alone — 
Speak  to  rae  ! — though  it  be  in  wrath  ; — but  say— 
I  rack  not  what — but  let  me  hear  thee  once  — 
This  once— once  more  I 

Phantom  of  Astarte.     Manfred ! 

Man.  Say  on,  say  on — 

I  live  but  in  the  sound — it  is  thy  voice  ! 

Phan.  Manfred  !  To-morrow  ends  thine  earthly  ills 
Farewell ! 

■T'lan.  Yet  one  word  more — am  I  forgiven  ? 

Phan.  Farewell ! 

Man.  Say,  shall  we  meet  again  ? 

Phan.     Farewell  I 

Man.  One  word  for  mercy  !  Say,  thou  lovest  me.- 

Phan.  Manfred. 

[The  Spirit  of  Astarte  disappears 

J\''em.  She's  gone,  and  will  not  be  recall'd  ; 

Her  words  will  be  fulfill'd.     Return  to  the  earth. 

A  Spirit.  He  is  convulsed — This  is  to  be  a  mortal 
And  seek  the  things  beyond  mortality. 

Another  Spirit.  Yet,  see,  he  masteretb  himself  and 
His  torture  tributary  to  his  will.  [makes 

Had  he  been  one  of  us,  he  would  have  made 
An  awful  spirit. 
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JVem.  Hast  thou  further  question 

Of  our  great  sovereign,  or  his  worshippers  ? 

Man.  None. 

J^em  Then  for  a  time  farewell. 

Man.  We  meet  then  !    Where  ?  On  the  earth  ? — 
Even  aH  thou  wilt  :  and  for  the  grace  accorded 
I  now  depart  a  debtor.     Fare  ye  well ! 

[Exit  Manfred. 

(Scene  closes.) 


ACT  III.— SCENE  I. 

A  Hall  in  the  Castle  of  Manfred. 

Manfred  and  Herman. 

Man.  What  is  the  hour  ? 

Her.  It  wants  but  one  till  sunset, 
\.nd  promises  a  lovely  twilight. 

Man.  Say, 

Vre  all  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
Vs  I  directed  ? 

Her.  All,  ray  lord,  are  ready; 

lere  is  the  key  and  casket. 

Man.  It  is  well  : 

Thou  mayst  retire.  [Exit  Herman. 

Man.  (Alone.)  There  is  a  calm  upon  me — 
nexplicable  stillness  !  which  till  now 
)id  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life, 
f  that  I  did  not  know  philosophy 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest, 
?he  merest  word  that  ever  fool'd  the  ear 
'rom  out  the  schoolman's  jargon,  I  should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought  "  Kalcn,"  found, 
knd  seated  in  my  soul.    It  will  not  last^ 
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But  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  though  but  once  : 
It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new  sense, 
And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  is  such  a  feeling.     Who  is  there  ? 

Re-enter  Herman. 
My  lord,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Maurice  craves 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  the  Abbot  of  St.  Maurice, 

Abbot.  Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred  !  [walls  ; 

Man     Thanks,   holy  father!     Welcome  to  these 
Thy  presence  honour;!  them,  and  blesseth  those 
Who  dwell  within  them. 

Abbot.  Would  it  were  so.  Count  I — 

Cut  I  would  fain  confer  with  thee  alone. 

Man.  Herman,  retire.     What  would  my  reveren( 
gue.«t  .■* 

Abbot.  Thus,  without  prelude  : — Age  and  zeal,  m} 
And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privilege  ;         [ofiice 
Our  near,  though  not  acquainted  neighbourhood, 
May  also  be  my  herald.     Rumours  strange, 
And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad. 
And  busy  with  thy  name  ;  a  noble  name 
For  centuries  :  may  he  who  bears  it  now 
Transmit  it  unimpair'd  ! 

Man.  Proceed, — I  listen. 

Abbot.  'Tis  said  thou  boldest  convei  se  with  the  thing 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man  ; 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes, 
The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death, 
Thou  communest.     I  know  that  with  mankind. 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Exchange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  tby  solitude 
Is  as  an  anchorite's,  were  it  but  holy. 
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Man.  And  what  are  they  who  do  avouch  these  thiuga? 

Abbot.  My  pious  brethren — the  sacred  peasantry- 
Even  thy  own  vassals — who  do  look  on  thee 
With  most  unquiet  eyes.     Thy  life's  in  peril. 

Man.   Take  it. 

Abbot.  I  come  to  save,  and  not  destroy — 
I  would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul ; 
But  if  these  things  be  sooth,  there  still  is  lime 
For  penitence  and  pity  :  reconcile  thee  [ven. 

Wiih  the  I  rue  church,  and  through  the  church  to  hea- 

j\Ian.  I  hear  thee.     This  is  my  reply  ;  whate'er 
I  may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
Heaven  and  myself — I  shall  not  choose  a  mortal 
To  be  m\  mediator.     Have  I  sinn'd 
Against  your  ordinances.''  prove  and  punish  ! 

Abbot.  My  son  I   I  did  not  speak  of  punishment, 
But  penitence  and  pardon  ; — with  thyself 
The  choice  of  such  remains— and  for  the  last, 
Our  instituiions  and  our  strong  belief 
Have  given  me  power  to  smooth  the  path  from  sin 
To  higher  hope  and  better  thoughts  ;  the  first 
I  leave  to  heaven — "  Vengeance  is  mine  alone  !" 
So  saith  the  Lord,  and  with  all  humbleness 
His  servant  echoes  back  the  awful  word. 

Man    Old  man  !  there  is  no  power  in  holy  men, 
Nor  cbarm  in  prayer — nor  purifying  form 
Of  p^enitence — nor  outward  look — nor  fast — 
Nor  agony — nor,  greater  than  all  these, 
The  mnate  tortures  of  that  deep  despair, 
Which  is  remorse  without  the  fear  of  hell, 
But  all  in  all  sufficient  to  itself 
Would  make  a  hell  of  heaven — can  exorcise 
From  out  the  unbounded  spirit,  the  quick  sense 
Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  sufferance,  and  revenge 
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Upon  itself;  there  is  no  future  pang 

Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  self-condemn'd 

He  deals  on  his  own  soul. 

Mhbot.  All  this  is  well  ; 

For  this  will  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded 
By  an  auspicious  hope,  which  shall  look  up 
With  calm  assurance  to  that  blessed  place, 
Which  all  who  seek  may  win,  whatever  be 
Their  earthly  errors,  so  they  be  atoned  : 
And  the  commencement  of  atonement  is 
The  sense  of  its  necessity. — Say  on — 
And  all  our  church  can  teach  thee,  shall  be  taught ; 
And  all  we  can  absolve  thee,  shall  be  pardon'd. 

Man.  When  Rome's  sixth  Emperor  was  near  his  last, 
The  victim  of  a  self-intlicted  wound, 
To  shun  the  torments  of  a  public  death. 
From  senates,  once  his  slaves,  a  certain  soldier, 
With  show  of  loyal  pity,  would  have  staunch'd 
The  gushing  throat  with  his  officious  robe  ; 
The  dying  Roman  thrust  him  back  and  said — 
Some  empire  still  in  his  expiring  glance, 
"  It  is  too  late — is  this  fidelity  .""' 

Abbot.  And  what  of  this  ? 

Man.  I  answer  with  the  Roman — 

"  It  is  too  late  !" 

Abbot  It  never  can  be  so. 

To  reconcile  thyself  with  thy  own  soul, 
And  thy  own  soul  with  heaven.     Hast  thou  no  hope  ! 
'Tis  strange — even  those  who  do  despair  above. 
Yet  shape  themselves  some  phantasy  on  earth. 
To  which  frail  twig  they  cling,  like  drowning  men. 

Man.  Ay,  father  !  I  have  had  those  earthly  visions 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth,  ^ 
To  make  my  own  the  mind  of  other  men. 
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The  enlightener  of  nations ;  and  (o  rise 
I  knew  not  whither — it  might  be  to  fall  ; 
But  fall,  even  as  the  mountain-cataract, 
Which  having  leapt  from  its  more  dazzling  height. 
Even  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss, 
(Which  casts  up  misty  columns  that  become 
Clouds  raining  from  the  reascended  skies,) 
Lies  low  but  mighty  still. — But  Ihii)  is  past, 
My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 

Abbot.  And  wherefore  so  ? 

Man.  I  could  not  tame  my  nature  down  ;  for  he 
Must  serve  who  fain  would  sway — and  sooth — and 
And  watch  all  time — and  pry  into  all  place —       [sue — 
And  be  a  living  lie — who  would  become 
A  mighty  thing  amongst  the  mean,  and  such 
The  mass  are;  I  disdain'd  to  mingle  with 
A  herd,  though  to  be  a  leader — and  of  wolves. 
The  lion  is  alone,  and  so  am  I. 

Abbot.  And  why  not  live  and  act  with  other  men  ':' 

Man.  Because  my  nature  was  averse  from  life  ; 
And  yet  not  cruel ;  for  I  would  not  make, 
But  find  a  desolation  : — like  the  wind, 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  Simoom, 
Which  dwells  but  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o'er 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to  blast, 
/Vnd  revels  o'er  their  wild  and  arid  waves, 
And  seeketh  not,  so  that  it  is  not  sought, 
But  being  met  is  deadly  ;  such  hath  been 
The  course  of  my  existence  ;  but  there  came 
Things  in  my  path  which  are  no  more. 

Abbot.  Alas ! 

'gin  to  fear  that  thou  art  past  all  aid 
'rem  me  and  from  my  calling ;  yet  so  young, 
'  still  would 
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Man.  Look  on  me  .'  there  is  an  order 

Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age, 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death  ; 
Some  perishing  of  pleasure— some  of  study — 
Some  worn  with  toil — some  of  mere  weariness- 
Some  of  disease — and  some  insanity — 
And  some  of  wither'd,  or  of  broken  hearts  ; 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  number'd  in  the  lists  of  Fate, 
Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearmg  many  names. 
Look  upon  me  !  for  even  of  all  these  things 
Have  I  partaken  ;  and  of  all  these  things, 
One  were  enough  ;  then  wonder  not  that  I 
Am  what  I  am,  bat  that  I  ever  was. 
Or  having  been,  that  I  am  still  on  earth. 

Abbot.  Yet  hear  me  still 

Man.  Old  man !  I  do  rcspec 

Thine  order,  and  revere  thy  years;  I  deem 
Thy  purpose  pious,  but  it  is  in  vain : 
Think  me  not  churlish  ;  I  would  spare  thyseli*, 
Far  more  than  me,  in  shunning  at  this  time 
All  further  colloqu}- — and  so — farewell. 

[Exit  Manfrei 
Abbot.  This  should  have  been  a  noble  creature  :  I 
Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  have  made 
A  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements. 
Had  they  been  wisely  mingled  ;  as  it  is. 
It  is  an  awful  chaos — light  and  darkness — 
And  mind  and  dust — and  passions  and  pure  thought 
Mix'd,  and  contending  without  end  or  order, 
All  dormant  or  destructive  :  he  will  perish, 
And  yet  he  roust  not ;  I  will  try  once  more, 
For  such  are  worth  redemption ;  and  my  duty 
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fs  to  dare  all  things  for  a  righteous  end, 

['11  follow  him — but  cautiously,  though  surely. 

[Exit  Abbot. 

SCENE  II. 

Another  Chamber. 

Manfred  and  Herman. 

Her.  My  Lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on  you  at  sunset 
Be  sinks  behind  the  nnountain. 

Man.  Dolh  he  so  ? 

I  will  look  on  him. 

Manfred  advances  to  the  Window  of  the  Hall. 
Glorious  Orb  I  the  idol 
Of  early  nature  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  undiieased  mankind,  the  giant  sons* 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  with  a  sex 
More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 
The  erring  spirits  who  can  ne'er  return. — 
Most  glorious  orb  !  that  wert  a  worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  reveal'd  ! 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladden'd,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the  heart- 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour'd 
Themselves  in  orisons  !  thou  material  God  ! 
And  representative  of  the  Unknown — 
Who  chose  thee  for  his  shadow !  The  chief  star  I 
Centre  of  many  stars  I  which  mak'st  our  earth 

*  "That  the  Sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men,  that 
they  were  fair,"  &c. 

"  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days  ;  and  also 
after  that,  when  the  Sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughten* 
of  men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them,  the  same  became 
mighty  men  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown." 

Genesis,  ch.  vi.  verses  2  and  4. 
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Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 
And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays  .' 
Sire  of  the  seasons  I  Monarch  of  the  climes, 
And  those  who  dwell  in  them  !  for  near  or  far, 
Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee, 
Even  as  our  outward  aspects  : — thou  dost  rise, 
And  shine,  and  sei  in  glory.     Fare  thee  well ! 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more.     As  my  first  glance 
Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 
My  latest  look  :  thou  "wilt  not  beam  on  one 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
Of  a  more  fatal  nature.      He  is  gone  : 
I  follow.  [Exit  Manfred. 

SCENE  III. 

TheJISIountains — The  Castle  of  Manfred  at  some  dis- 
tance— A  Terrace  before  a  Tower. — Time,  Twi- 
light. 
Herman,  Manuel,  and  other  Dependants  of  Manfred. 
Her  'Tis  strange  enough;  night  after  night,  for  years, 
He  hath  pursued  long  vigils  in  this  tower,  > 

Without  a  witness.     I  have  been  within  it, — 
So  have  we  all  been  ofttimes  ;  but  from  it, 
Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  absolute,  of  aught 
His  studies  tend  to.     To  be  sure,  tliere  is 
One  chamber  where  none  enter ;  I  would  give 
The  fee  of  what  I  have  to  come  these  three  years, 
To  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

Manuel.  'Twere  dangerous ; 

Content  thyself  with  what  thou  knowest  already. 
Her.  Ah !  Manuel !  thou  art  elderly  and  wise, 
Andcouldst  say  much ;  thou  hast  dwelt  within  the  cas- 
How  many  years  is't  ?  [tie-— 
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JManvel.  Ere  Count  Manfred's  birth, 
I  served  his  father,  whom  he  nought  resembles. 

Her.  There  be  more  sons  in  like  predicament. 
But  wherein  do  Ihey  differ? 

Manuel.  I  speak  not 

Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits  : 
Count  Sigismund  was  proud, — but  i^ay  and  free,- 
A  warrior  and  a  reveller  ;  he  dwelt  not 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time, 
Merrier  than  day  ;  he  did  not  walk  the  rocks 
And  forests  like  a  wolf,  nor  turn  a.-^ide 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

Her.  Beshrew  the  hour. 
But  those  were  jocund  times  I  I  would  that  such 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again  ;  they  look 
As  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 

Manuel.  These  walls 

Must  change  their  chieftain  first.     Oh  !  I  have  seen 
Some  strange  things  in  them,  Herman. 

Her.  Come,  be  friendly  ; 
Relate  me  some  to  while  away  our  watch  : 
I've  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which  hapf>en'd  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower. 

Manuel.  That  was  a  night  indeed  ;  I  do  remembe; 
•Twas  twilight,  as  it  maybe  now,  and  such 
Another  evening  ; — yon  red  cloud,  which  rests 
On  Eigher's  pinnacle,  so  rested  then, — 
Po  like  that  it  might  be  the  same  ;  the  wind 
Was  faint  and  gusty,  and  the  mountain  snows 
Regan  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  moon  ; 
Count  iManfred  was,  as  now,  within  his  tower,- 
How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  with  him 
7"he  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 
J3* 
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And  watchings— her,  whom  of  all  earthly  things 
That  lived,  the  only  thing  he  seem'd  to  love, — 
As  he,  indeed,  by  blood  was  bound  to  do, 

The  lady  Astarte,  his 

Hush  !  who  comes  here  : 
Enter  the  Abbot. 

Abbot.  Where  is  your  master.' 

Her.  Yonder  in  the  tower. 

Abbot.  I  must  speak  with  hira. 

Manuel.  _  'Tis  impossible : 

He  is  Biost  private,  and  must  not  be  thus 
Intruded  on. 

Abbot.  Upon  myself  I  take 

The  forfeit  of  my  fault,  if  fault  there  be- 
But  I  must  see  him. 

Her.  Thou  hast  seen  him  once 

This  eve  already. 

Abbot.  Herman !  I  command  thee, 

Knock,  and  apprise  the  Count  of  my  approach. 

Her.  We  dare  not. 

Abbot.  Then  it  seems  I  must  be  herald 
Of  my  own  purpose. 

Manuel  Reverend  father,  stop — 

I  pray  you  pause. 

Abbot.  Why  so ! 

Manuel  But  step  this  way, 

And  I  will  tell  you  further. 

[Exeutit. 

SCENE  IV. 

Interior  of  the  Tower. 
Manfred  alone. 
Man.  The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  (ops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.— Beautiful ! 
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I  linger  yet  tvilh  Nature,  for  the  night 

Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 

Than  that  of  man  ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 

Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 

I  learn'd  the  language  of  another  world. 

I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 

When  T  was  wandering, — upon  such  a  night 

I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall. 

Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome  ; 

The  trees  which  grew  alona:  the  broken  arches 

Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 

Shone  throii£:h  the  rents  of  ruin  ;  from  afar 

The  watchdog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber;  and 

More  near  from  out  the  Ccesars'  palace  came 

The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 

Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 

Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 

Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 

Within  a  bowshot — where  the  Caesars  dwelt, 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battlements, 

And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  ; — 

But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands, 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  ! 

While  Caesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halls, 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. — 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 

Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up. 

As  'twere,  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries  ; 

Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 
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And  makiii°^  that  which  was  not,  til!  (he  place 
Became  religion,  and  (he  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  ! — 
The  dead,  but  scepti-ed  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns. — 

'Twas  such  a  night ' 
'Tis  strange  that  I  recall  it  at  this  time  ; 
But  I  have  found  our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight 
I^ven  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 
J'hemselves  in  pensive  order. 

Enter  the  Abbot. 

Abbot.  My  good  lord  ■ 

I  crave  a  second  grace  for  this  approach  ; 
But  yet  let  not  my  humble  zeal  offend 
By  its  abruptness — all  it  hath  of  ill 
Recoils  on  me  ;  its  ^.ood  in  the  effect 
May  light  upon  your  head — could  I  say  heart — 
Could  I  touch  that,  with  words  or  prayers,  I  should 
Recall  a  noble  spirit  which  hath  wander'd  ; 
But  is  not  yet  all  lost. 

Man.  Thou  know'st  me  not ; 

My  days  are  number'd,  and  my  deeds  recorded  . 
Retire  or  '(will  be  dangerous — Away  ! 

Abbot.  Thou  dost  not  mean  to  menace  me  ? 

Man.  Not  T  . 

1  simply  tell  thee  peril  is  at  hand, 
And  would  preserve  thee. 

Abbot.  What  dost  mean  f 

Man.  Look  there  : 

What  dost  thou  sec .-' 

Abbot.  Nothing. 

Man.  Look  (here,  I  say. 

And  steadfastly  ; — now  tell  me  what  thou  seest  ^ 
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Abhot.  That  vvliich  should  shake  me, — but  I  fear  it 
I  see  a  dusk  and  awful  figure  rise  [not- 

Like  an  infernal  god  from  out  the  earth  ;  - 
His  face  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  and  his  form 
ilobed  as  with  angry  clouds ;  he  stands  between 
Thyself  and  me— but  I  do  fear  him  not. 

Man.  Thou  ha<-t  no  cause — he  shall  not  harm  thee — 
Tlis  sight  may  shock  thine  old  limbs  into  palsy.  [but 
I  say  to  thee — Retire  ! 

Abbut.  And  I  reply- 

Never— till  I  have  battled  with  this  fiend — 
What  doth  he  here  .'' 

Man.  Why — ay — what  doth  he  here  .' — 

I  did  not  send  for  him, — he  is  unbidden. 

Abbot.  Alas  !  lost  mortal !  what  with  guests  like  thes^- 
Hast  thou  (o  do? — I  tremble  for  thy  sake ; 
Why  doth  lui  gaze  on  thee,  and  thou  on  him  ; 
Ah  !  he  unveils  his  aspect ;  on  his  brow 
The  thunder-scars  are  graven  ;  from  bis  eye 
(Hares  forth  the  Immortality  of  hell — 
Avaunt  I — 

Man.         Pronounce — what  is  thy  mission  ? 

Spirit.  Come ! 

Abbot.  What  art  thou,  unknown  being  ?  answer  I-  - 
speak  I 

Spirit.  The  genius  of  this  mortal. — Come  !  'tis  time. 

Mail.  1  am  prepared  for  all  things,  but  deny 
The  power  which  summons  me.    Who  sent  thee  here  ? 

Spirit.  Thou'lt  know  anon — Come  !  come  ! 

Man.  I  have  commanded 

Things  of  an  essence  greater  far  than  thine, 
Ai:d  striven  with  thy  masters      Get  thee  hence  ! 

Spirit.  Mortal !  ihine  hour  is  some — Away  !  I  say, 

Man.  1  knew,  and  know  my  hour  is  come,  but  not 
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To  render  up  my  soul  lo  such  as  tbee  ! 
Away  !  I'll  die  as  I  have  lived — alone. 

Spirit.  Then  I  must  summon  up  my  brethren. — Rise  I 
[Other  Spirits  rise  vp- 

Abbot.  Avaunt !  ye  evil  ones  !— Avaunt!  I  say, — 
Ye  have  no  power  where  piety  hath  power, 
And  I  do  charge  ye  in  the  name 

Spirit.  Old  man  ! 

We  know  ourselves,  our  mission  ;  and  thine  order 
Waste  not  thy  holy  wocds  no  idle  uses. 
It  were  in  vain  ;  this  man  is  forfeited. 
Once  more  I  summon  him — Away  I  away  ! 

Man.  I  do  defy  ye  ; — though  I  feel  my  soul 
Is  ebbing  from  me,  yet  I  do  defy  ye  ; 
Nor  will  I  hence,  while  I  have  earthly  breath 
To  breathe  my  scorn  upon  ye — earthly  strength 
To  wrestle,  though  with  spirits  ;  what  ye  take 
Shall  be  ta'en  limb  by  limb. 

Spirit.  Reluctant  mortal  .' 

Is  this  the  INIagian  who  would  so  pervade 
The  world  invisible,  and  make  himself 
Almost  our  equal  ? — Can  it  be  that  thou 
Art  thus  in  love  wiih  life  '  the  very  life 
Which  made  thee  wretched  I 

Man.  Thou  false  fiend  thou  liesl .' 

JVly  life  is  in  its  last  hour, — that  I  know, 
Nor  would  redeem  a  moment  of  that  hour  ; 
I  do  not  combat  against  death,  but  thee 
And  thy  surrounding  angels  ;  my  past  povver 
Was  purchased  by  no  compact  with  ihy  crew, 
But  by  superior  science— penance — daring — 
And  length  of  watching— strength  of  mind — ani  skill 
In  knowledge  of  our  fathers — when  the  earth 
.•^aw  men  and  spirits  walking  side  by  side, 
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And  gave  ye  no  suprenaacy  :  I  stand 
Upon  my  strength — I  do  defy — deny — 
Spurn  back,  and  scorn  ye  I — 

Spirit.  But  thy  many  crimes 

Have  made  thee — ; 

Man.  What  are  they  to  such  as  thee  ? 

Must  crimes  be  punished  but  by  other  crimes, 
And  greater  criminals  ? — Back  to  thy  hell ! 
Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  thai  I  feel ; 
Thou  never  shalt  possess  me,  that  I  know  : 
What  I  have  done  is  done  ;  I  bear  within 
A  torture  which  coutd  nothing  gain  from  thine  : 
The  mind  which  is  immortal  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts — 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end — 
Audits  own  place  and  time — its  innate  sense, 
When  stript  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  colour  from  the  fleeting  things  without ; 
But  is  absorb'd  in  sufferance  or  in  joy, 
Born  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert.  [me  ; 

Thou  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  couldst  not  tempt 
I  have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey — 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  bafl3ed  fiends  ! 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  me — but  not  yours ! 

[  The  Demons  disappear. 

Abbot.  Alas  !  how  pale  thou  art — thy  lips  are  white — 
And  thy  breast  heaves — and  in  thy  gasping  throat 
The  accents  rattle — Give  thy  prayers  to  heaven — 
Pray — albeit  but  in  thought, — but  die  not  thus. 

Man.  'Tis  over — my  dull  eyes  can  fix  thee  not ; 
But  all  things  swim  around  me,  and  the  earth 
Heaves  as  it  were  beneath  me.    Fare  thee  well — 
Give  me  thy  hand. 
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Abbot.  Cold — cold— evea  to  ihe  heart- 

But  yet  one  prayer — alas  !  how  fares  it  with  thee  ? — 
Man.  Old  man  !  'tis  not  so  difficult  to  die. 

[Manfred  expirat. 
Abbot.  He's  gone — his  soul  has  ta'en  its  earth' 
flight- 
Whither?  I  dread  to  think — but  he  is  gone. 


END     OF    VOLVME    SECOM 
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